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Everything you expect in a truly 


anite Gin... 


DIXIE 
BELLE 


Height of satin-smoothness. 





Bright, enticing flavor. Enjoy 
gin distilled from finest imported 


fruits, herbs and berries. 


A Favorite in GIN 


9O PROOF + DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








NOW! DURIDIUM 
MAKES POSSIBLE 





Here is the only razor blade 





THE RAZOR BLADE 
YOUR FACE CAN’T FEEL! 


made of new DURIDIUM metal... a wartime discovery. 


From thousands of substantial Americans... judges, doctors, airmen, engineers 
...come glowing reports about this amazing new DURIDIUM Silver Star. 





“Couldn’t believe 
my own mirror!’’ 


“At my first trial of the new 
Duridium Silver Star blade, 
I couldn’t believe my own 
mirror when I saw my tough 
old whiskers coming off clean 
with absolutely no feeling of 
the blade’s edge.”’ 


HERBERT RHOADES, 
Prominent Judge 








“I had to feel 
my face 


to know I shaved!”’ 


‘‘With absolutely no feeling of the keen 
Silver Star edge, it just didn’t seem pos- 
sible that the blade took my whiskers off. 
I had to feel my face to know I shaved! 
Duridium surely makes shaving easy!’’ 
JOHN HUGHEs, 

Noted Sportsman 










Tuerr’s a brand new shaving experience in store for you 
when you change to the new DURIDIUM Silver Star... the 
razor blade your face can’t feel! 

The Silver Star is made of DURIDIUM, a new form of razor 
blade metal manufactured by a process developed during 
the war and solely owned by the American Safety Razor 
Corporation. This new double edge DURIDIUM Silver Star 
costs no more than regular blue or plain steel blades. Get 
yours today and enjoy an utterly new kind of shave. 





**Like a massage—not a shave!’’ 





“With the wonderful new Duridium 









“IT’S LIKE MAGIC... 


you see it but you don’t believe it!” 


“Shaving with Duridium 
Silver Star is entirely 
different. Whiskers 
comeoff cleanasawhistle 
but you get no feeling of 
the blade’s edge! Duri- 
dium is tops!” 

LARRY DUNHAM, 
Engineer, 
20th Century Limited 





Silver Star my tough beard comes off 

like a breeze, even on those extra sensi- 

tive spots. It feels like a gentle mas- 
sage—not a shave!”’ 

RAYMOND J. BURNS, 

Pres. Burns International 

Detective Agency 











“Couldn't believe 
that | shaved!” 


*‘Shaving was always a 
‘headache’ for me and left 











my face sore and stinging. 













“‘Didn’t know whiskers were off!” 


“Shaving used to keep my poor face con- 
stantly irritated. But with the new Silver 
Star I got the easiest shave ever. I didn’t 
know my whiskers were off until I rubbed my 
hand over my face!” 


Rev. WM. GOLIGHTLY, 
Minister 





“‘Whiskers just seem 
to melt away!” 
‘Since I changed to 
Duridium Silver Star I 
get the world’s smooth- 
est shave without any 

shaving sensation.”’ 
Dr. A. W. LINDBERG, 
Well-known Physician 
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MADE OF DURIDIUM 
Lhe Kazor Blade pour face cant feel 


AN A. S. R. PRECISION PRODUCT 


With this new Duridium 
Silver Star, I thought I’d 
left the blade out of my razor. 
And my face felt so good 
afterwards I couldn’t believe 
that I shaved. Wait till I tell 
my friends about this!” 
ROBERT ‘‘DUKE’’ HEDMAN, 
Famous War Ace 
and Commercial Flyer 
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Keeps Fly Line 
where you want it 






Much of the thrill of fishing with a 
fly rod is assisted by dependable 
action in your reel. The Pflueger 
Medalist Reel was designed to give 
you exactly what a skilled fly rod 
angler demands. Its strength and 
efficiency match its beautiful appear- 
ance. Such features as its stainless 
steel line guard, easily removed 
spool, line saving, drum type hub 
and carefully fitted parts win the 
recommendation of everybody. For 
your enjoyment of better fishing, ask 
your tackle dealer for Pflueger Reels 
and Baits—built from 85 years of 
experience. 
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Fishing Derbies? Not for Me!..... Chester Chatfield 
“Glorified mob scenes masquerading as sport,” says the writer 
in a lively, hard-hitting exposé that gives you lots to chew on 
A Deer Call Brings "Em In! ........... Norbert M. Ellis 
No kidding—two Alaska black-tail bucks answered on the run 
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HERMIT. CRABS A\ AIRFLYTE. ACTH 


a 


Once there was a hermit who lived way 
the hell and gone back in the woods. 
He had become a hermit because he 


got sick and tired of hearing people 
say “Twenty-three skiddoo.” 


One day he met a forest ranger, the 
first human being he’d seen in forty- 
three years, and ‘the ranger told him 
people hardly ever say ‘“‘Twenty-three 
skiddoo” anymore. 

So the hermit boarded up his hollow 
tree and lit out for town. 

On the way he met a couple of fisher- 
men and got to chinning with them. 
“By the way, gents,” he said, “what ever 
become of:the horseless carriage?” 


“It’s still around,” the first fisher- 
man said. “I’ve got one myself.” 

“What make?” said the hermit. 
“Winton? Kisselkar? Pope-Hartford?” 

“Nope,” said the second fisherman. 
“Nash ‘600° Airflyte.”’ 

**Never heard of it, 
*“What’s it like?” 

“It’s terrific,” said the first fisherman. 
“Big and roomy and easy-handling, 
and the windshield’s one undivided 
slab of curved crystal. There’s 63 
inches of elbowroom in the front seat 
and 61 in the rear.” 


” said the hermit. 


“Terrific is right,” said the second 
fisherman. “It gets more than 25 miles 
to the gallon of gas, and 500 miles to 
the full tank, at average highway speed.” 


“coda i ARRAS ONE eT NN NET Sea 


“The seats turn into Twin Beds for 
overnight sleeping,” said the first fish- 
erman, “or you can make up one side, 
so on long trips one guy can drive 
while his side-kick catches a comfort- 
able snooze.” 

“It’s got a 28-cubic-foot luggage 
compartment,” said the second fisher- 
man, “and coil springs on all four 
wheels. Floats right over bumps.” 

“It’s the only car in America with a 
Unitized body-and-frame,” said the 
first fisherman, “and a Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System that’s pressur- 
ized and thermost: itically controlled.” 


“All of the driving instruments 
are grouped on a Uniscope, for split- 
scanning,” the second fisher- 
man said, “‘and road clearance has been 
increased.” 


second 


“It’s the nearest thing ever built to 
the sportsman’s dream car,” said the 
first fisherman. “Hey, pop, where you 
going?” 

‘““Back to the woods, bub,” said the 
hermit. “If people aren’t saying “Twen- 
ty-three skiddoo’, they're telling gosh- 
awful lies. Twin Beds, conditioned air, 
63 inches, 28 cubic feet, 500 miles to a 
tankful. Bushwah!’ And the hermit 
headed back for his tree. 


MORAL: If you tell the truth on a 
fishing trip, nobody believes you anyhow. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 
OF CLASSIC READING 
ABOUT ANIMALS, PEOPLE, 
BIRDS, FLOWERS 
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AN AMAZING GIFT 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
who JOIN NOW 
The NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored By 
The American Museum 
of Natural History 
But You MUST 


ACT AT ONCE 


Here's the biggest and finest collection of 
Nature Stories, Articles, Novelettes, Poems 
all these absorbing, educational, Scien- 
tific Reading Studies—FREE—just to 
introduce you to the marvelous reading 
pleasures you will enjoy every month asa 
member of the Natural History Book Club. 
iT TEEMS WITH THRILLS, ADVENTURE, 
WILD LIFE BATTLES, STRANGE FACTS 
The Nature Lover’s TREASURY has 800 
PAGES crammed with fascinating word 
pictures of such creatures as the wild ele- 
phant, walrus, octopus, lion, tiger, camel, 
army ant, whale, silk worm, porcupine, 
raccoon—a ‘‘Noah's Ark” of them, wild and 
tame! Also breath-taking travel adven- 
tures, explorations, weird ways of primi- 
tive peoples—and much more! 

WRITTEN BY 80 MASTER AUTHORS, 
GREAT NATURALISTS, EXPLORERS 
The greatest authorities in Natural His- 
tory are here represented. Included among 
more than 80 are: Beebe, Audubon, Ste- 
fansson, Darwin, Fabre, Agassiz, Thoreau, 
Melville, Jack London, H. G. Wells—and 

scores more like them. 

ALL THIS FREE WHEN YOU ENROLL. SEND 
NO MONEY! JUST MAIL COUPON NOW TO 
THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Dept. L 
The American Museum of Natural History 
79th St. & Central Park West N.Y. C. 24 











NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Dept. L, 
79th St. & Central Park West, N. Y. 24 


1 
Please send me—FREE—The Nature Lover's TREAS- | 
URY and enroll me as a member of The Natural | 

| History Book Club. I agree to subscribe to at least 
four books during my membership year—either | 

| selections of The Museum's Committee or alter- 
| native books on your list which I may prefer. I am | 

lowed club mem- 
extra charge) | 
pay—no fur- | 


to pay only the special low price 
bers for each book I choos@ ( 
There are no dues or fees fo 
| ther cost or obligation. 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


* ROAD HUNTERS 


In the last few years I 
have noticed an increas- 
ing number of hunters 
in. northern California, road hunting for 
deer, especially since the jeep has be- 
come available to the public. In deer 
season one sees car after car of hunters 
parked on highways, county roads, and 
logging roads near known crossing 
areas, streams, and springs. Many more 
cruise morning and evening along these 
same roads with rifles pointing from 
practically every window. 

As a bulldozer operator for a logging 
concern I have built miles of back- 
woods roads. In the past these roads 
were seldom traversed by the public, 
| but in recent years during deer season 
the hunters cruising for deer have be- 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








come a hazard for the logging trucks. 
Many of these roads are not private 
and can only be posted as logging roads 
as a warning to the public. 

Sure, I know it’s illegal to shoot 
from a vehicle and from a public road, 
but how many of the hunters do—or 
care? Also, I'm wondering how many 
hunters realize that the big buck with 
the large spread of antlers that we all 
hunt for is seldom seen near a used 
road. These old deer, usually the largest 





and carrying the specimen racks, are 
invariably found in the highest, most 
inaccessible areas until the fall storms 
force them to move to lower wintering 
grounds. 

Early storms in the last several years 
accounted for hundreds of deer being 
slaughtered along the highway by road 
hunters in the Mineral area of Lassen 
National Park, here in northern Cali- 
fornia. These deer were moving from 
the mountains to the foothills. 

I can see very little sport in hunting 
deer from an auto. Has this situation 
been developing in other states?-- 
P. F. Menefee, Greenville, Calif. 


* FEDERAL LANDS FOR SPORT 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


As reported in your 
publication and others, 
recent legislation au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer surplus federally owned 
lands to the states for use as game pre- 
serves and public hunting areas. I 
wish to call attention to a program 
which has been making federal land 
available to the public for fishing and 
hunting since 1944. 

In that year Congress authorized 
the Corps of Engineers to provide rec- 
reational facilities for the use of the 
general public at federal reservoirs op- 
erated for flood control and navigation. 
At present there are 91 federal reserva- 
tions surrounding such reservoirs in 
27 states, where hunters and fishermen 
have access to more than 1,200,000 acres 
of land and water. Modern techniques 
of fish and game management are used. 
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Public use of these reservoir areas 
has increased rapidly since the war, and 
it is estimated that about 6,000,000 per- 
sons visit them annually for recreation 
—mostly for fishing and hunting.— 
H. C. Gee, Lt. Col., Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 


* FLORIDA FLY FISHING 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


There is a belief among 
Eastern, Western, and 
Northern anglers that 
Florida sportsmen know very little 
about fly fishing. Here in Florida we 
can fish the year around, and with so 
much practice we naturally become at 
least as expert as those who fish only 
part of the time. 

With 5 to 5%-oz. fly rods we catch 
fish that are as difficult to handle on 
light tackle as any found anywhere in 





the world. For instance, there is the 
bonefish, which is said to be the fastest 
that swims in any water, salt or fresh. 
Hook one of these on a 514-oz. fly rod, 
and you have to be a topnotcher to land 
him. We land them up to 10 Ib. this way. 

Then, brother, tangle with a barra- 
cuda—correctly called the tiger of the 
sea. The first one you tie into will prob- 
ably take part of your tackle out to sea. 
More and more, fly rods and flies are 
taking the place of heavy tackle for 
many of our game fish. Black bass 
weighing up to 18 lb. are caught on 
wet and dry flies. 

On May 9 of this year, using a 4-oz. 
glass fly rod with 75 ft. of H-C-H level 
line and 200 yd. of 6-thread backing, I 
hooked eight bonefish and landed three 
weighing 6, 8, and 9 lb. The same day 
my friend landed a 14-lb. barracuda on 
similar tackle. It took 45 minutes to 
bring that barracuda in. 

So give up the idea that we are not 
good with fly rods in Florida.—Abner 
A. Allen, Miami, Fla. 


* THOSE BANDTAIL PIGEONS 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Joe Mears’s article “The 
Bandtails Were Like 
Bees” in your June is- 
sue sounded very phony to me. I should 
think the writer would prefer to keep 
quiet about his part in the useless 
slaughter of a rapidly diminishing game 
bird, 

A Los Angeles newspaper gave a 
completely different story of this dis- 
graceful event. It reported interviews 
with many farmers in the area who 
said there had been no damage to their 
crops by the pigeons, and backed up 
the statements of well-qualified wildlife 
experts (not ‘“‘some local bird lover,’ as 
Mears said) that the pigeons do not 
scratch for their seeds but eat only 
those on the surface. The few sprouted 

(continued on page 6) 
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Pipe Appeal —that extra-masculine 
attractiveness that appeals to the 
ladies—is an added advantage of the 
pipe-smoking man. And with Prince 
Albert in his pipe, a man has a 
smoke that’s rich-tasting and mild. 
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New HUMIDOR TOP —iocks out air 
— locks in freshness — flavor 










Light a pipeful of Prince Albert and you'll see 
what we mean by real smoking joy and comfort. 
P.A.’s choice, crimp cut tobacco tastes rich — 
smokes mild and tongue-easy. It’s specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. Get P.A., 
America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco. 
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Bass... pike ...musky! Landing these 

rugged fish with a GEP “‘Action- 

4 ized’’ ROD is a real thrill, because 
GEP’s exclusive process of ‘‘action- 
izing’’ permits the fish to perform 
at will—without sacrificing rod 
sturdiness and power. Their light 
weight, perfect balance and ad- 
justable non-twisting, patented 
NU-GRIP handle are extra rea- 
sons why fishermen everywhere 
choose GEP RODS. Add to your 
fishing fun this season by getting 
a GEP “‘Actionized’’ ROD. You'll 
“feel” the difference immediately. 


@ See the complete GEP line of Bait 
Casting, Fly,- Spinning and Salt 

fater Rods at your dealer today. 
All are moderately priced. 





ADJUSTABLE 


for greater comfort and 


more accurate casting 
GEP Catalog / 1943 
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1034 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois a> ‘ 
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seeds cited by Mears could very well 
have been seedlings kicked up by the 
hordes of meat hunters that took the 
field to massacre the birds. 

The Division of Fish and Game esti- 
mated that this concentration of pigeons 
represented practically the entire popu- 
lation of the birds in California. When 
you get down to 650,000 to 1,000,000 
birds, and consider that there are that 
many hunters in California, you can 
imagine how long they would last if 
everybody took the view that Mears 
takes. I don’t see how he could enjoy 
eating his 10 birds.—Charles C. Conn 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I am a rancher in the 
area to which this pi- 
geon story pertains. I 
have had pigeons on my planted fields 
in great numbers and am therefore 
particularly concerned as to the results 
of their activities. Also, as duly ap- 
pointed and authorized by the Sports- 
men’s Council of Central California I 
have investigated this entire pigeon 
situation and have ascertained the fol- 
lowing among a great many other 
facts: At least 100,000 pigeons have 
been needlessly slaughtered. No dam- 
age can be found in the Paso Robles 
area, either to grain crops or to al- 
monds. From sometime around the 
middle of January to February 20, any- 
one who wished to shoot pigeons did 
so without limit or regard for the law 
Shooting prevailed until March 31 when 
the permits expired. Only on February 
20 and 22 were any arrests made, and 
these were only of outside hunters wh: 
had no permits.—Jan I. McMillan, Shan- 
don, Calif. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


* AFFECTIONATE HOUNDS 
Tothe Editor C. Blackburn Miller 
Outdoor Life: stated in a recent ar- 
ticle that hounds are 
not affectionate but are more or less 
self-sufficient, caring for nothing except 
hunting. I disagree utterly with thi 
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statement. I had two beagles, one « 
which was recently killed. Both wer 
very affectionate, not only with me but 
also with my wife. 

The female, which was killed by 
hit-and-run driver, was even mor: 
affectionate and lovable than my 18 
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month-old male, though he is not at all 
lacking in that trait and loves to be 
petted. I intend to buy the litter mate 
(sister) of my dog, since she is already 
a good gun dog and most affectionate. 

Not long ago I petted a hound be- 
longing to a friend of mine, while we 
were running my dog with his pack. 
The animal just squealed with delight, 
though I am a stranger to him. A 
friend of mine informs me that she and 
her late husband kept a pack of 50 
coon hounds and that they too were 
affectionate animals.—H. S. Schley Jr., 
Greensboro, N.C. 


* “DON’T SHOOT! I'M A DOE!” 


Tothe Editor As a park ranger and 
Outdoor Life: state fire and game 

warden since 1922, I 
have seen my share of dirty and unsafe 
camps, vandalism, and trigger-happy 
shooting, both on private land and in 
the public domain. No wonder the 








rancher or farmer is posting his land 
when people leave his gates open, tear 
his fences down, steal his fruit and 
vegetables, shoot up his water tanks 
and the windows of his barns, kill his 
cattle, and tramp all over his crops. 
Yours truly was shot at once while 
posting the park boundary in the for- 
mer General Grant National Park. I 
was chopping the bark on a big yellow 
pine to put up the “no hunting” sign 
when a bullet whistled just above my 
head. Startled, I yelled “Don’t shoot! 
I’m a doe!"” When I finally caught up 
with the so-and-so he said he had heard 
a noise in the brush and thought it was 
a bear. I might add that the bear 
season wasn’t open at the time.—W. K. 
Merrill, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


*% TRY OUT YOUR GUN FIRST 


Tothe Editor We never intended it to 
Outdoor Life: happen to us. But again 

we say, be sure you can 
shoot your rifle, and how, before you 
start out. 

At $40 each, three of us got Utah li- 
censes and permits for buck and doe, 
traveled 1,250 miles round trip, stayed 
2 days longer than we expected to, hired 
two extra horses to drive bucks out of 
hiding—and came home two deer short. 
Why? 

Well, our chief gunner had sighted in 
his built-over Springfield last summer 
(no misfires). Since we were in a 
hurry to get started, we thought we 
would try out our rifles along the way, 
but circumstances prevented. When we 
arrived in deer country and made camp 
the day before the season opened, we 
didn’t want to make a disturbance. 

What happened? The .30/06 misfired 
about every other shot. (Frosty at 9,000 

(continued on page 8) 
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Brooklyn-New York 


Largest-Selling 


Scotch Whiskies 


in America 





Towet of native eieas 


still stands. It is more — 
than twice as old as the 
Scotch art of distilling 
which was known as far 
back as the 15th Century. 





* Every drop of 
GRANT'S is either 8 
or 12 years old. Wm. 
Grant & Sons are the 
exclusive proprietors of 
the Balvenie-Glenlivet 
and Glenfiddich distil- 
leries. 86 Proof 
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**Pop”’ Reveals Secret of the Chugger Spook 


E. A. “Pop” Kilheffer, Tenn., fishing column editor, has an 


oldtimer’s wisdom in the ways of fish. Pop’s favorite lure is a Heddon 


Chugger Spook. He says he casts it in a likely spot, lets it lie motion- 


less, then gently twitches his rod tip to make the lure chug and 


dive a few inches. He repeats this routine several times, slowly 


retrieves his bait, pauses, twitches, etc. These four bass, weighing 


over 20 lbs., are evidence of Pop’s know-how with a Heddon Pal 


Rod and a Chugger Spook. 


The new Heddon Catalog is 
a wonderful galaxy of all the 
famous Heddon Lures, Steel 
and Bamboo Baitcasting and 


Fly Rods and Heddon Reels. as 





JAMES HEDDON'’'S SONS He 





ddon 


It has page after page of fresh 
and saltwater fishing tips and 
illustrations. Sports editors 
say it’s the most interesting 
they’ve seen. Write for a copy. 











WHAT’S 
ON YOUR MIND? 


(continued ) 











| ft. elevation, maybe?) I hadn’t shot 
| my .30/30 recently, and my eyes are not 
| too good. The rear sight blurred badly. 
| There you have it, and we are old 
hunters (too old, maybe? ).—Ellsworth 
Kinney, Glendale, Calif. 


% NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY 


I don’t like Jack O’Con- 
nor’s advice on keep- 
ing a scope from fog- 
ging up. He says, “Leave Betsy out in 
the cold; don’t take her inside.” 

Now, I say that’s punk advice when 
| Betsy is all dolled up with a pretty 
| walnut stock checkered to the tune of 
22 lines to the inch and all engraved 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








| with curlicues and scrolls, besides a 
couple of gold moose heads inlaid and 
your John Henry in gold on the barrel. 
Who wants to leave a dolled-up lady 
like that out in the cold? Not me. If 
Betsy stays out, I do too.—John H. V. 
Bache, New Orleans, La. 


* LEAVE SNAKES ALONE 


To the Editor Many people have the 
Outdoor Life: idea that rattlesnakes 

just crawl around to 
bite people who are out fishing or on 
picnics. They do nothing of the kind 
If you are near a lake or stream, re- 
member that rattlers are always plenti- 
ful near water because they get more 
food there. Walk slowly through cover; 
the rattler will always see you first and 
rattle, because he is frightened. Stay 
where you are and give the snake a 
chance to crawl away.—W. H. Bailey, 
| Denver, Colo, 


} 
| 
| * THAT’S NO IVORY-BILL! 


Tothe Editor I'd like to set your read- 
Outdoor Life: ers straight on the 
ivory-bill woodpecker. 
The bird they are seeing is doubtless 
the pileated woodpecker, a fairly com- 
mon bird in all the heavily wooded parts 
|of the East. The ivory-bill has a large 
white patch on the wing, which is visible 
| when the bird is perched. In flight the 
rear half of the wing shows white, while 
in the pileated the white is limited to 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN the fore portions.—Dale W. Rice, In- 
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Stop Wasting Game! 


| agesnans have sounded a_ hearty 
“amen” to the article “Let’s Stop 
Wasting Game” in the May issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, in which Arthur Gra- 
hame aimed some straight talk at the 
pothunters and game hogs who menace 
the future of hunting in America. Here 
are excerpts from a few of the many 
letters we've received on the subject: 


You guys should get the Congres- 
sional Medal for the fight you’re giving 
those punks who kill game by the truck- 
load and still call themselves sports- 
men. The honest hunters and fishermen 
will do all they can if you keep up these 
hard, truthful stories. Don’t ever stop 
your fight, because American sports- 
men are behind you.—Chuck Miller, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


No truer words were ever spoken. 
In this section of Iowa the pheasants 
were once fairly plentiful. In the last 
two years I have seen more plundering 
and willful destruction of our colorful 
game birds than I ever hope to witness 
again. I have not begrudged the two- 
bird limit we have had the last two 
years; what burns me up is when a 
“hunter” grants himself the privilege 
of making his own limit. Being only 
18 and a great lover of hunting, I would 
like to shoot in many seasons to come. 
I hope Grahame’s article gets a great 
response from other sportsmen who look 
into the future for some good hunting. 

Harlan D. Woodruff, Nashua, Iowa. 


Congratulations! It’s about time the 
public, and some would-be sportsmen, 
realized that this is no longer a coun- 
try of unlimited wildlife——James D. 
Dwyer, New York, N.Y. 


One solution to the problem, at least 
here in Montana, would be a check-and- 
search law permitting a warden to 
search hunters’ cars. I have seen a 
warden stand out in bad weather check- 
ing hunters’ cars, looking at tags on 
what game was in sight. The perform- 
ance was just a farce. The illegal stuff 
was in the trunks and rear seats, but 
he couldn’t look in without a warrant or 
positive proof. Some people tell me 
such a search law would be unconsti- 
tutional, but I believe our Constitu- 
tion was adopted before there were 
millions of cars carrying a lot of BB- 
brained, trigger-happy killers to every 
nook and glen of our great outdoors.— 
S. W. Maloney, Alder, Mont. 


I agree that never in my 45 years of 
hunting have conditions in Ohio been 
more critical than they are at present. 
But while part of the situation can no 
doubt be attributed to lawlessness and 
unsportsmanlike conduct as it affects 
the farmer-sportsman relationship, it 
seems to me that a more considerable 
part can be traced to experimentation 
by the Conservation Commission and 
the all-too-apparent efforts to restrict 
hunting to a more or less privileged 
few. Sportsmen are entitled to a better 
break, so they can have a chance to 
show their sportsmanship.—Harry M. 
Yokum, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Duxbak... best in the field ! 


Be poised for action in DUXBAK Hunting Clothes that 


fit you and the occasion with equal ease! They’re famous for 
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wear, comfort, appearance....and they “shed water like a 


duck’s back”! 
Model illustrated has Pak-bak blood-proofed expanding 


game pockets with front and back entrances... plenty of other 
convenient pockets, too... and it’s only one of the complete 
DUXBAK line in many weights, materials, styles. Ask your 
dealer to show you DUXBAK —the best in the field! 


Outdoor Clothes for Outdoor Men 


Muxba 


TRADE MARK 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


822NOYES STREET UTICA 4, N.Y. 


ORP. 




















ALASKA 







Grayling 


Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut Catfish (except bullhead) 
throat Kastern 
and Dolly Varden Trout 
Mackinaw or Lake Trout 





ALABAMA 
_ Al game fish 


ARIZONA 
Trout 


All other game 





ARKANSAS 
Biack Bass 
Trout 








All other game waters of Lee County: 











































CALIFORNIA 


Striped Bass 
fish 


All counties 
Kings, and 


Rest of state 


Ocean and 
bays 


Counties 
Rest of state 
Grunion 


Ocean Game Fish 


Black and Calico 
Crappie, Sacramento 
Perch, Sunfish 


30 
30 


30 


season 
season 


30 


l 
1 


open season 
close season 


MICHIGAN (Cont'd) 


Non-trout streams: 


Trout 

Black Bass 
Bluegill, Sunfish 
All other fist 


NORTH DAKOTA 








MINNESOTA 
Trout, except Lake Trout 
Lake Trout Landlocked 


Salmon) 


Wall-eye Pike, Sauger, 


Rock and White Bass 
Crappie, Sunfish or Blue 


gill, Catfish, Bullhead, 
Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, 
Sheepshead, Sucker, 


Eelpout, Perch, White 


fish, Garfish, Tullibee, 


Bulfalofish, Great North 


ern Pike, Muskellunge 


Black Bass 


Fishing District| June 
Lake Erie Fishing Dis 


ciose 


close 











MISSISSIPPI 


All game fish 








Mono, Madera 


Obispo Counties 


24 


season 





Trout Salmon 
Mountain Whitefist 
In waters of 


season 





season 





Mariposa, Tuolumne, Al 
pine Calaveras 
Dorado, Amador 
er Nevada 
Plumas and 


Steelhead Trout 
in designated waters 
























COLORADO 
Trout 
Lakes below 


Rest of state 
Whitefish 
White River 


and Yampa 





elevation and 
designated waters 


30 
15 
15 
30 
15 


MISSOURI 


Trout 


In trout-management 
waters and state parks 


In all other waters 
Bluegill, Black Perch 


Crappie, Channel Cat- 


fish, Warmouth, Rock 


White, and Yellow Bass 


Largemouth, Smallmouth 


and Kentucky Bass, Jack 


Salmon (Wall-eye) 


Winter season in desig 


ignated coastal waters| Oct 





PENNSYLVANIA 





MONTANA 


All game fish 


close 





NEBRASKA 


Trout 
All other game fish 


close 








Blanco County; 


Routt County 


Giese meme tah Fall Fish, Crappie,White 


















CONNECTICUT 
Alewife 
Lamprey Eel 


Shad 


Pickerel, Wall-eye 
Yellow and White 
Calico Bass, Crappie 

Brook and Rainbow Trout 


waters, Bullhead 
















DELAWARE! 


aware River 
Brook Trout 
Bass 

Pike, Pickerel 
Kel Crappie 


Shad; Sturgeon 
waters); Herring 


All other game fish 


30 
season 


30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
30 


NEVADA 


All game fish 


Lake Mead, Walker 


Lake and = Coloracde 
River 
Rest of state 





16-Oct, 31 
16-Oct. 3] 
15-Sept. 15 
1§-Apr. 30* 
l-May 24* 
season 
1-Nov, 30 
season 





se season* 


3 Sept. 30 
1-Sept. 30* 
l-Feb, 28 
1-Sept. 30* 
1-Feb, 28 


15-July 31* 
l 








NEW HAMPSHIRE! 
Lake Trout, Whitefish 


(Shad) 
Salmon 


Sunapee or Golden Trout 


Brook Trout 


Pike Perch, White Perch 


Horned Pout 
Pickere| 

Black Bass 

Yellow Perch, Cusk 


By fly fishing only 


srook Trout in lakes and 
ponds; Lake Trout and 


Salmon in all waters 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


_All other game fish 





SOUTH DAKOTA 











Yellow Ned, Carp 














FLORIDA 
All game fish 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Black Bass, Crappie 
Bream, Winter Shad, and 






















GEORGIA 
Trout 


Habersham 


Counties 


Rest of state 


Steelhead 


fish, Perch 
Sunfish 


15-July 31 





Dawson, Fanin 


Great Lakes and their ce 

Murray, Pickens - 
bun, Stephens 
Union, and 


All other game fish 
AHO 
Trout, Whitefish 


Largemouth Black 
Sturgeon, Bullhead Cat 




















ILLINOIS 


Wall-eye Pike 
Black Bass 


Central Zone 


INDIANA 
Trout 


Yellow 
Striped Bass 


All other game 





Trout (except Lake Trout) 





Southern Zone 








Northern Zone 
__All other game fish ; 





31 
l 


No close season 





Black, Kentucky 
Vhi 


15 
31° 


31* 


Pike Perch (Wall-eye) 
Pike or Pickere! 





11 
31* 
2 $1 
June 25-Mar. 31* 


9* 


tlose season 


11 
11* 
11 
1] 


11* 


11* 
31 


NEW JERSEY 

Shad 

Striped Bass 

Trout 

Pike, Pickerel, Pike- 


Perch 


Black, Oswego, Rock 


White, and Calico Bass 
Crappie 


White and Yellow Perch 


Catfish, Sucker, Carp 
Eel 


Note Special seasons 
for Delaware River and 


Bay. Consult Divisior 
of Fish and Game 
Trenton 





Sturgeon, Spoonbill, and} 
| No close season 











NEW MEXICO 


Black Bass, White Bass, 

Pike Perch, Crappie, 
Yellow or Ring Perch 
Sunfish, Bluegill, Cat 
fish 


Trout, Salmor 


NEW YORK 
Otsego Whitefish 
Lake Trout, Landlocked 


and Chinook Salmon 
Quananiche, Whitefish 


Trout 
Pike Perch, Blue Pike 


Perch, Pickerel, Great 
Northern Pike 
tlack and Oswego Bass 


Muskalongs 
Short-nose Sturgeon 
Striped Bass, Lake and 


Sea Sturgeon, White 
Perch 


N 
Bullhead, Yellow Perch 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Trout 
All other game fish 


West of Blue Ridge Mts 


West of Blue Ridge Mts 





(continued on page 
pa; 








Sept. 29 
l-Nov. 30* 
season* 
season 
15-July 15 
20-Feb. 20 
1-Oct 1 
€ season 
1-Sept. 30 
Feb, 28 

¥ 5-f eb. 28 
1-Oct, 1* 


|May 30-Mar. 31* 


All fish_in T.V.A. lakes|No close season 


No close season 


15-Oct 3 
IL Oct 3 
1-Aug. 14* 
Aug. 31* 
Mar. 14* 
Mar, 31* 

e 15-Apr. 14 
1-Nov. 30* 
season 
0-Sept. 15 
)-De 31 
20-Mar, 15 
)-De 31 
is ne 

75) 












Local exceptions 


a 





iLegislature in session at time of going to press 


hretes 
tail 
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Personal Notes on New Friends 


wife are a couple of Washington 

hillbillies raised in the Olympic 
Peninsula. You won't have any doubt 
about that (as far as the hill part is 
concerned) when you read, in this issue, 
“Goats—First and Last.”’ It’s Taylor’s 
story of some rugged peak-topping. 

In the three years since his dis- 
charge from the Army, Taylor and his 
wife have spent a lot of time outdoors. 
After a summer in northern British 
Columbia, they built a cabin in the 
backwoods of the Olympics. 

Right now Taylor is in Everett, 
Wash., training for a license in aircraft 
mechanics. Next time he goes after 
goats he'll fly over those peaks. 


Ni F. Taylor says he and his 








-yis family 
-@ and, in fact, 
_# everyone 


within a five-mile 
radius was very 
happy when Nor- 
bert M. Ellis final- 
ly launched his 
spare-time career 
as a hunter. You 











might say they 
all waited breath- 
lessly while he earned the money for 
a .22 rifle—by trapping skunks. 

His first tackle wasn’t so tough to 
get. It was simply a hook and line. 

Since those days, Ellis has progressed 
to a Mauser rifle and a ton of angling 
gear. He’s used it in the Midwest, the 
Ozarks, the Northwest, and Alaska. 
No doubt it was his fondness for equip- 
ment that inspired him to write his first 
outdoor story (which we publish this 
month)—‘A Deer Call Brings ’Em In!” 

Ellis has worked at jobs ranging 
from professional dancer to cook on an 
Alaskan mail boat. At present, in Win- 
field, Kans., he owns and manages a 
restaurant. His hobbies (yep, you 
guessed ’em) are fishing and hunting. 
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Buy Prest-o-lite hi-level 





Needs Water 
Only 3 Times a Year! 


- LONGER battery life, more 
J power with a new Prest-O-Lite 
Hi-Level Battery. Just like a camel, 
Hi-Level carries a reserve liquid sup- 
ply—3 times that of ordinary bat- 
teries without Hi-Level features. In 


addition, Hi-Level gives you Fiber- 
glas mats to keep power producing 
material in the plates for longer life, 
quicker starts. Make your next bat- 
tery a Hi-Level, it needs water only 


3 times a year in normal car use.* 


Toledo 1 PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY, INC. Ohio 


- - 


Drest-o-lite 



































Weeds _ 


ol’ CROPS, 
America 2 


The farmer looked at his untilled acre. 

“Nope,” he said, “Won't stick a plow in 
there. Don't care if it is fertile—I just don’t 
like the color of the soil.” 

So the weeds grew rank and spread their 
seeds to his other acres, fouling his cotton and 
stunting his corn. And his harvest was poor. 

There are some who would do the same for 
America. They would neglect the cultivation 
of the minds of young growing Americans. 
They would set them apart, deny them equal 
advantages .. . 

... because of their race, their name or their 
religion. 

Stupid, isn’t it, that anyone should want a 
weedy harvest? 

For our own sake—for America’s sake, we 
canall dothree things tohelpthe cause of unity: 


1. Accept—or reject—people on their individ- 
val worth. 

2. Don’t listen to, or spread, rumors against a 
race, or a religion. 

|| 3. Speak up wherever we are, against preju- 
dice, and work for understanding. 

Remember — 

THAT’S BEING AN AMERICAN 


& oe BS 2 ies 


Post this message in a public place. 
Extra ies free. 
Write Advertising Council, Dept. T-35, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Your favorite stream may be transformed overnight into a combination picnic ground, town meeting, and circus 


FISHING DERBIES? 


NoT for Me! 


by CHESTER CHATFIELD 


That’s my reaction every time I 

read about—or see—one of those 
glorified mob scenes masquerading as 
sport. Somebody offers prizes for the 
biggest catches, hundreds of people 
stampede to the banks of a lake or 
stream, and when somebody shouts 
“Go!” the race is on. The contestants 
aren’t angling for the pleasure of it; 
they’re trying to hook prizes. It’s not 
fishing at all—it’s a fresh-air bingo 
game. And I’m against it! 

In my opinion, not only are there 
enough fishing derbies; there are too 
many. You'll run across them —if 
you're unlucky—in almost any section 
of the country. And if the trend con- 
tinues, your favorite fishing site may be 
transformed overnight into a combina- 
tion picnic ground, town meeting, and 
circus. Fishing room will be about as 


fH ma’ derbies? Take ’em away! 


IL! 
1949 
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big as your hat—or should I say derby ? 


And instead of angling for the thrill of 


playing a fighter, learning stream craft, 
or just plain enjoying the outdoors, 
you'll be casting like mad for a prize 
which might be anything from a gallon 
of ice cream to a late-model roadster 
complete with plush and chromium. 

Don’t think for a minute I’m joking 
about this. I’m 100 percent serious. 
Fishing derbies are on the increase. 
They’re successful, too, if you want to 
call it success. And each one that 
springs up and flourishes encourages 
the promotion of more and more of 
them. 

It’s quite possible, as a matter of fact, 
that at the rate they’re going, derbies 
could become a real threat to fishing as 
a sport. Even more important, they 
can endanger the supply of game fish 
which now, more than ever, must be 


STRATIONS BY STUART 





conserved. Carried to a logical—and 
distasteful—conclusion, the derbies can 
give the sport of fishing a very big 
black eye. 

Many of the derbies are sponsored by 
civic groups interested in advertising 
their communities. Others are promoted 
by owners of sporting-goods stores who 
figure to sell a lot of tackle and sup- 
plies to fishing-derby crowds. Both 
those objectives are O.K. as far as I’m 
concerned. There’s nothing wrong with 
advertising your community, or selling 
tackle. My quarrel, in this case, is 
with the way it’s done. 

Eventually, I’m afraid, control of 
many derbies will pass into the hands of 
professional promoters whose sole ob- 
ject will be to show a profit. And at 
the expense—the very great expense— 
of both the sport and the game fish. 

I didn’t arrive at all these conclusions 


HAY 
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by accident even though I’ve never 
fished in a derby. But I’ve seen some of 
them. I've heard about a lot more. 
And everything I have seen and heard 
came into sharper focus not long ago 
when I rowed a boat for my cousin Alice 
who was a contestant in a salmon derby. 
It happened in Seattle, Wash., but it 
might have been anywhere with local 
variations. Just in case you're inclined 
to take a tolerant or humorous view of 
derbies, I'm going to describe the ex- 
perience. It will serve as an example— 
and a warning. 


Out to Mob the Salmon 


Elliott Bay and Shilshole Bay, both 
within the city limits of Seattle, were 
fairly uncrowded fishing spots as re- 
cently as fifteen years ago. But things 
are much different today—because a 
sporting-goods dealer got the idea that 
salmon derbies would help him sell 
more fishhooks. Since then, although 
the promotion of the event has been 
taken over by others, the fame of the 
kings and silvers of Seattle’s bays has 
been broadcast by every medium except 
sky writing. As a result, more than 
100,000 people compete in salmon der- 
bies each year. And, as I said, last sea- 
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son my cousin Alice was among them. 

Alice is normally as hard-headed and 
practical as a pawnbroker, but for some 
reason she was convinced that she could 
win one of the five new automobiles 
offered as top prizes. About 1,000 other 
contestants who had survived the sum- 
mer-long preliminaries had the same 
idea. As for me, I could subtract five 
from 1,000 and figure out that some- 
body was going to be disappointed in 
the end. 

My capacity was solely rower-of-the- 
boat and gaffer-of-the-salmon, if any. 
Women were permitted this kind of 
help, but all male fishermen were re- 
quired to do their own rowing and 
gaffing. 

There were even more people at the 
boathouse than usual for a Sunday 
morning in late September at the height 
of the salmon run. By this I mean that 
they were packed in under the flood- 
lights like a school of candlefish. About 
half of them were spectators. The same 
thing held true at all the other many 
boathouses on the bays. 

The usual process of standing in line 
to rent a boat was lengthened by the 
necessity of checking off names. And 
when we got out on the water we had 
to wait for the starting gun. Finally it 


I saw one snarl of seven lines with boats backing into it amid 











sounded, and off we went with a churn- 
ing of oars and a roar of outboard 
motors. 

Tension was running high. There was 
a lot of yelling back and forth and lots 
of action as fishermen maneuvered for 
position. All around us lines were going 
down—and tangling like shoots on a 
grapevine. Off to the left I saw one 
snarl of seven lines, with seven boats 
slowly backing into it amid a chorus 
of excited shouts and exclamations. 

On our right a lively exchange of 
comment was building up to a free-for- 
all battle as five anglers debated their 
right to fish a promising area. Two 
boats collided and the uncomplimentary 
remarks of the occupants came clearly 
to our ears. In other crowded sections 
the language—and some of the activity 

reminded me of a prizefight. This, in 
short, was a successful fishing derby 
observed at close range. Not liking it 
much, I rowed the boat to a relatively 
clear stretch of water. 


The Suspense Was Awful 


Alice was nervous as a bride. She got 
the line down and clung to the rod as if 
expecting a four-door sedan to grab the 
plug any second. She was fairly shiver- 
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ing from a mixture compounded of 
anxiety and cold morning air. 

Not far from us a reel screamed and 
a fisherman stood up in his boat. Maybe 
he thought he was calm and collected, 
but his voice hit a high note as he 
begged hopelessly for room to play the 
big salmon. It must have been big, be- 
cause it ran out fifty yards or more, and 
snarled up two other wire lines before 
breaking loose and leaving the fisher- 
men to their awful task of clearing 
the tangle. 





When the Hullabaloo Broke Loose 


Alice was fishing with my outfit, and 
I had done my level best to rig it up so 
that she would be sure of landing any 
fish that struck. The gear would test 
close to forty pounds from reel to‘ plug, 
without a weak link in it. It carried a 
sixteen-ounce sinker that took the wire 
line almost straight down. Another boat 
would just about have to run over us to 
tangle that line. 

The plug was wobbling along five or 
ten feet off the bottom, about 100 feet 
down. I figured that was where every 
salmon that was anywhere around 
would go when the grand hullabaloo 
broke loose on the roof of his world. 
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an angry chorus. This was a derby observed at too-close range 


Flashlight bulbs sent blazes of light 
over the water in the gray dawn. There 
wasn’t enough light yet for the newsreel 
cameramen, but press photographers 
were grabbing a few shots. Quite a 
distance from us, near the mouth of the 
river, someone yelled in shaky triumph. 
Another flash bulb blazed, and we could 
see a fisherman holding up a big salmon 
in a net. 

“Do you suppose I ought to look at 
the plug?” Alice inquired anxiously. It 
never fails. Let someone catch a salm- 
on, and every other fisherman on the 
bay imagines he must have seaweed on 
his bait. He just can’t believe that any- 
one else might be smarter or luckier. 

I told Alice to go ahead and look. I 
knew there wasn’t anything on her line 
except a sixteen-ounce sinker and a 
beat-up old plug. But after she looked 
she would feel better. 

Sure enough, she did. She was even 
able to stare around in the growing 
light at half a dozen men playing salm- 
on, and wave encouragement to some- 
one she knew. That was because she 
wasn’t competing with the men. The 
largest salmon caught by a woman wins 
a car, even if all the men have bigger 
fish. Sometimes a woman can win a 
major prize with a small salmon. 


























Tension continued to mount as more 
fish were landed and the time grew 
shorter. Alice hung onto the rod with 
desperate hope. Powerboats with pho- 
tographers and officials went scooting 
through the mob on various errands. A 
number of cruisers and other pleasure 
craft filled with sight-seers nosed slowly 
around, hunting out the fishermen who 
were playing salmon, and cheering for 
them. 

It was amazing to me that any fish 
were caught under such conditions. But 
a lot were, and more were being lost. I 
saw one man lift a huge fish half out of 
water with his gaff hook caught in the 
wire leader instead of in the salmon. 
The man was making a wild, senseless 
attempt to swing the fish aboard after 
a bungling job with the gaff. The plug 
tore loose and the salmon went free. It 
looked big enough to have been a sure 
winner. I rowed carefully away from 
there and didn’t say a word. 


High Blood Pressure 


“Ohhhhhh!” Alice suddenly squealed. 
“T’ve got one! I’ve got one!” 
She seemed ready to walk right out 
of the boat. My own blood pressure 
(continued on page 70) 
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Hardly believing my eyes, | quickly took aim at 


the second buck that had suddenly come into view A p . 7 i C AL L 
BRINGS 


‘Mm IN! 


S 
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He was sure it was just a gag. Who ever heard of 


calling in a buck? Those sourdoughs were great kidders, 


and as a cheechako he was sure he was being taken for a 


ride. But imagine his surprise when one toot on that deer 


lure brought in two prize black-tails! 


by VORBERT M. ELLIS 


he is a sportsman, gets an awful 
. & lot of kidding from the old- 
timers. No matter if he’s hunted and 
fished a lifetime in the States, he’s still 
a cheechako, or greenhorn, to the sour- 
doughs. 
So I thought it was just another rib 
when Ed asked me if I had a deer call. 
We were making last-minute prepa- 
rations for a deer-hunting trip—my 
first try for the little Sitka black-tail 
which inhabits the numberless islands 
and the coast country of southeastern 
Alaska. Our sleeping bags, guns, and 
other duffel were piled near the front 
door and we were checking to see that 
we hadn’t forgotten anything. That 


ee to Alaska, especially if 
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was when Ed brought up the subject 
of a deer call. 

Now, I’ve used crow calls, duck calls, 
and turkey calls, and I’d read that down 
in Texas they lure bucks by rattling a 
couple of antlers together. But a real 
deer call I’d never heard of. Probably 
my voice expressed my skepticism 
“O.K. I'll bite. What’s a deer call?” 

Ed reached in his pocket and came 
up with an odd-looking object. It was 
made of two thin pieces of wood about 
three inches long and three quarters of 
an inch wide. The ends were bound 
with surgical tape, the facing sides 
were slightly concave, and there was a 
length of silk ribbon lengthwise between 
them for a reed. A loop of leather was 
used to hang the call from the neck. 

Putting it harmonica-fashion to his 

LLUSTRA 
REYNOLD 
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mouth, Ed produced a noise like that of 
a lost lamb bleating for its mother. 
“Took me two days to get that tone just 
right,” he said with an air of satisfac- 
tion. “‘Now I'll show you how to make 
one and you'll be all set.” 

I insisted that I had _ successfully 
hunted deer for years without a deer 
call, but I finally agreed to make one on 
the way. We had a seventeen-mile trip 
ahead of us in Ed’s 21-foot boat and I 
wanted to get started. For the first 
time since I had arrived in Ketchikan a 
month before, the waters of Tongass 
Narrows were placid as a millpond. 

It took several trips to get our gear 
to the dock. As we cast off, the air was 
full of the raucous calls of sea gulls 
chasing a seine boat in the hope of 
filching a meal. A brisk breeze struck 
us aS we drew out into the Narrows, 
and stayed with us as we rounded 
Mountain Point and headed up Georges 
Inlet. 

The view was breath-taking. Mag- 
nificent mountains rose around us. In- 
numerable bays and inlets dotted both 
shores. The dark-green slopes were 
interspersed now and then by what 
looked to be brown meadows, but Ed 
said they were muskeg areas, which are 
the places most favored by feeding deer. 

A couple of hours later we pulled up 
to the big salmon cannery that was our 
destination. A short heavy figure in 
oilskins hailed us from the wharf, and 
soon I was being introduced with mock 

continued on page 61) 














The Fish That Wears 


Brass KNUCKLES 


Want a dingdong battle with a 
brawler who'll hit you with every- 
thing he’s got? Then try Joe Carp 
with a light rod—but be careful 


he doesn’t knock your block off! 


r YHERE have been a lot of argu- 
ments on the perennial question 
of whether, inch for inch and 
pound for pound, the smallmouth bass 
or the speckled trout is the gamer fish. 
Some have been pretty fair arguments, 
too, but they’re puny affairs alongside 
the ones I’m about to promote. 

For sheer fighting ability, guts, 
brawn, and endurance I nominate a 
finny character you likely rate very in- 
elegant indeed. He is big-scaled and 
unlovely. His color is that of the bot- 
tom where he dwells. His mug is as 
homely as a bulldog’s, his form is about 


A favorite hangout is in a deep hole under a bridge or dam 
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as pretty as a sledge hammer, and his 
fighting style would discredit him in a 
barroom brawl. But if you want a 
battling fool in scales, a fish that nev- 
er quits and doesn’t believe he’s licked 
even when you sink a gaff in him, I give 
you the hog of the weed beds, the rough- 
neck of the river, the slant-headed im- 
migrant that’s making good—old Joe 
Carp! 

The trout is a daintier fish; the bass 
is more noble. But what we're talking 
about is fighting heart, raw courage, 
willingness to slug it out, and ability 
to bore, buck, and flail at the end of a 
line. In these departments Ugly Joe 
can hold his own with the best of ’em. 
Pound for pound he’ll send either the 
speckled trout or the smallmouth bass 
home on a stretcher at the end of the 
second round! And because he'll usu- 
ally weigh at least three times as 
much as the bass and ten times as much 
as the trout, any day you set a hook 
in his jaw you can expect from three 
to ten times the fight you’d get from 
either of them. 

I remember the first carp I landed on 
a fly rod. I was fishing for channel cat- 





fish with a stiff Calcutta rod on the 
Raccoon River below Jefferson, Iowa, 
when I rounded a bend and there was 
a stranger standing in the middle of the 
river below me. His outfit and manner 
of fishing immediately stirred my curi- 
osity. 

He was wearing waders and using a 
fly rod that looked less than five ounces. 
He was belt-deep in the steady current 
at the head of a drift, fishing down- 
stream, and letting an eddy swing his 
bait in under a drowned cottonwood top. 
His technique and tackle didn’t look 
quite right for catfish. While I watched 
him he retrieved his hook, pinched on 
a dough ball, and paid out line as if he 
were fishing with dewworms for rain- 
bow trout. 

“How are they coming?’ I asked. 

“I’ve caught a couple of nice ones,” 
he replied. 

“Channel cats?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “Carp,” he said 
with a quiet grin. 

I could hardly believe my ears. We 
were on as good a stretch of catfish 
water as I knew about in that part of 
Iowa. The fact that he should deliber- 





If you like to be busy, try landing Ugly Joe on a light fly rod 
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by RIES TUTTLE 


ately pass up good catfishing to fish for 
carp just didn’t make sense. 

“This is a pretty good spot for cat- 
fish,” I remarked tentatively. 

He nodded. “I know. But I prefer 
carp.”’ 

When he saw the look on my face 
he chuckled softly. “Ever take 'em on 
a fly rod?” 

“Nope.” 

“Use a fly rod much?” 

“Most of my life.” 

“Then try mine for a minute,” he in- 
vited. “I’ve got a hunch there’s a 
school of carp down in that deep water 
below the drift.” 


Bites Like Turtle, Kicks Like Mule 


It was an offer too tempting to pass 
up. He put on a fresh dough ball and 
I stripped off line, letting the current 
roll the hook along the bottom. 

“Carp don’t gobble it up like a cat- 
fish,’ the stranger warned. “They take 
it slow and easy, just sucking it in. 
Feels like a turtle biting. If one grabs 
it, let him have it. Give him time. He'll 
likely move off slowly until he gets the 
bait in far enough to feel the hook 

That was as far as he got. The cur- 
rent rolled the dough ball into the deep- 
est part of the hole. I felt a sudden, 
light tug and then a steady, gentle pull, 
altogether unlike the greedy, reckless 
strike of a hungry catfish. I stripped 
off more line and let the fish run a 
dozen feet. Something warned me I 
had waited long enough. I reared back 
on the butt of the rod and socked the 
hook home—and through thirty yards 
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He’s 


of silk line a mule kicked me, hard! 

I’ve caught bluegills, crappies, bass, 
trout, bullheads, and catfish, but I’ve 
never gone up against anything in fins 
more stubborn and bullheaded than 
that carp. I doubt if he ever came a 
foot off the bottom throughout the 
whole affair. 

He started off with a rush. Snubbing 
him was like trying to hold a bull calf 
by the tail. I put all the strain on him 
I dared and he turned finally, only to 
go plowing off across the hole as if he 
owned the whole river. I didn’t have 
much line left on the reel when I 
stopped him that time, and I stumbled 
a few yards downstream until deep 
water halted me. 

My hands were too full of fish for 
comfort, considering the tackle I was 
using. I’d have given five bucks just 
then for my own stiff Calcutta pole. 

“He’s gonna smash me up!” I yelled 
in some alarm. 

But the stranger only chuckled. “It’s 
worth getting a rod wrecked to have 
a ringside seat at a scrap like this!”’ 

I don’t know how long the fight lasted, 
but it must have taken me at least 
thirty minutes to bring that carp to the 
net. He lunged, whipped, rolled, and 
sulked. It wasn’t any skill of mine 
that finally beat him. It was the steady 
relentless strain of the rod, giving him 
no rest, punishing him every second no 
matter how he turned or what he did. 

The live steam gradually went out of 
him, but he never did really quit. He 
was still wallowing and staggering 
when I slipped the net under him and 
lifted his eight pounds from the river 


an ornery-looking 
and he fights the way he looks 









brute— 


I handed the rod back to the stranger 
and sat down to catch my breath. “The 
next time I try carp fishing it’ll be with 
my own tackle,” I assured him. “If 
I'm gonna tame lions I don’t want to 
use another guy’s kitchen chair!” 

That was my first carp on a fly rod. 
But it certainly wasn’t.my last. I’ve 
been fishing Ugly Joe with light tackle 
ever since, 

One day last summer I came off the 
Red Cedar with Walt Hargess. Walt 
had just fought a finish fight with a 
six-pound carp, landing it by the skin 
of his teeth after it had smashed the 
tip of his favorite fly rod, a piece of 
gear that had subdued some sizable 
smallmouths in its time. Walt sank 
down in the shade of a tree and wiped 
the little rivers of sweat off his neck. 
“There,’’ he pronounced solemnly, “is 
one fish that wears brass knuckles and 
hits you with everything he’s got.” 

Nobody has ever summed up Ugly 
Joe more accurately! 


River Roughneck 


If you're looking for acrobatics or toe 
dancing you won’t care much for his 
style of doing battle. He’s not built 
for leaping and walking on his tail. 
He’s broad in the shoulders and heavy 
in the midriff. He fights the way a river 
roughneck should, down on the bot- 
tom, thrashing around and raising hell 
generally. 

He knows the river and uses his 
knowledge to good advantage. If there’s 
a rocky hole under a dam or a snag 

(continued on page 65) 
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bobwhite quail in fields of har- 

vested grain and over bottom 
lands grown up to weeds, find hunting 
in the Southeastern coastal plain some- 
thing vastly different. This low country 
stretches from northern North Carolina 
down through eastern South Carolina 
and Georgia into Florida. Scattered 
southern pines, without limbs for the 
first thirty or forty feet, palmettos, and 
coarse grass are characteristic of that 
sandy land so strikingly depicted by 
Francis Lee Jaques, noted wildlife artist, 
on the opposite page. 

At first sight of this land, so open 
and flat, you might expect easy shoot- 
ing; actually, it can be anything but. 

In Florida much of the coastal plain 
is covered with waist-high palmettos 
and wire grass. Consequently the dogs, 
as they hunt, are rarely in sight, al- 
though their to-and-fro wanderings are 
marked by the quivering of the palmetto 
fronds, which shake as though wind- 
blown as the dogs work among them. 

Then too, you must always be on 
guard against the diamondback rattle- 
snake, which likes to lurk beneath the 
palmetto. Sometimes the outlander, 
sweating with apprehension, meets a 
native hunter in low shoes and cotton 
pants who is seemingly quite indifferent 
to snakes. How he gets that way is a 
mystery; for although the danger is 


\ orthern gunners, used to seeking 


rather remote, yet it is there, so you 
have to step with care while you watch 
Thus your purpose is not 


for birds. 


QUAIL OF THE 
Low COUNTRY 


single but divided. To avoid rattlers is 
your main objective; bagging quail is 
second. 

You may follow the dogs in a vener- 
able car with high clearance, piling out 
of it when they come to a point; or you 
may watch them from the back of a 
mule or a horse. In any case bobwhite, 
that cheerful and sociable little game 
bird, is likely to confound you with his 
flatland tactics. 

The dogs gallop, stop, point, then 
trail—a discouraging procedure to them 
as well as to you. If you flush a covey, 
the birds will fly for a distance, then 
pitch down into the palmettos or the 
wire grass. Perhaps you think you 
have them located, but it’s likely that 
having alighted they’ll run for some 
distance. That means work for both 
dogs and you. There is cover every- 
where, and the birds weil know how to 
make use of it. 

When the covey does hold to a point, 
and you walk up and flush it, perhaps 
to score a double, it takes keen work 
by the dogs to find the downed birds. 
You're perfectly willing to let the dogs 
do this work. You have not forgotten 
the rattlers, and you’ve heard that south 
of Jacksonville they do not hibernate. 

The low country is good quail coun- 
try, for cover is plentiful and food is 
fairly abundant. That far-stretching 
coastal plain gives our cheery bobwhite 
what he wants; and it gives the sports- 
man what he wants—gunning that’s 
different and rather exciting. THE END 
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A stand beside an old woods road affords a clear view in at’ The author, in Wisconsin brush country, waits for a white-tail. 
least two directions. That—and patience—is all a hunter needs _— And that’s his favorite deer rifle, a scope-sighted .257 Roberts 


THE SURE WAY T0 
VENIS 


Runway watching is cold sport, 
but it does pay off—in white-tails. 
Here’s advice on picking a stand 


and learning to like it 


by DR. RUSSELL C. SMITH 


y friend Alvin Hegna and I went 
\ | deer hunting last Thanksgiving 
L Day. We knew exactly where to 
go and, despite the fact that the Wis- 
consin deer season had been open for 
the better part of a week, we felt rea- 
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Bad : 1 ° ay ~~ ~ sonably confident of killing a buck. 
The spot we had in mind was not far 
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A natural stand under the pine tree at the left gave this hunter a clear his license with unfailing regularity for 
shot at the buck. It came out of the swamp at right—ahead of the second man several seasons past. 
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He had a stand there at the crest of 
a ridge—a natural spot for runway 
watching. I had never seen the place 
but, as he described it, a big spruce 
stood in exactly the right location. A 
thicket of young jack pines in front of 
it screened the hunter from view. Be- 
yond the pines the site afforded a clear 
view through a sparse grove of aspen 
for some 200 yards down each slope of 
the ridge. A runway crossed the hog- 
back say fifty yards from the stand. 

There hadn’t been a season in eight 
years when that stand hadn't yielded 
Alvin and his party at least two bucks. 
The formula was simple. The hunter 
dressed warmly, walked out to the stand 
before daybreak, settled himself behind 
the jack pines, and waited. It was close 
to a ten to one shot that a buck would 
walk through the aspens sometime be- 
tween daylight and dark. 


Perfect Set-up 


Alvin had cashed in repeatedly, and 
one fall he collected an extra dividend 
in the form of a big timber wolf that 
came trotting along the deer runway. 
Now, at last, I was to get a chance at 
the spot I had heard so much about. 

The day before Thanksgiving the 
weather was mild. “It'll be warm to- 
morrow, just right for runway watch- 
ing,’’ Alvin exulted when we talked on 
the phone at suppertime. 

We didn’t get started as early the 
next morning as we had expected. I’m 
a country doctor, and I can’t always 
plan things just the way I’d like. The 
phone rang that night while I was get- 
ting ready for bed. Ten minutes later 
I was driving over ice-coated pave- 
ments on my way to the nearest hos- 
pital to do an emergency job of surgery. 
I got the appendix out and got back 
home and into bed at 2:30 a.m. I hada 
call to make at the hospital the next 
morning, so Alvin and I didn’t make our 
destination by daybreak. But we still 
had plenty of time for hunting. 

Quarter of a mile from the stand we 
walked out of the timber into a fresh 
slashing. Alvin halted in amazement. 
A logging operation had gone through 
during the summer and there wasn’t 
enough cover left to hide a rabbit! 

There was a heavy fall of wet snow 
on the ground, and as we walked on 
across the slashing to the ridge we 
looked for sign. We crossed two deer 
tracks, both three or four days old. No 
evidence remained of the runway that 
had yielded so many good bucks in 
past falls. 

Alvin cussed mildly in disappoint- 
ment, and we moved on into more prom- 
ising territory. We hunted hard, but 
conditions were against us. Heavy wet 
snow stuck to the trees and underbrush 
and, except for an occasional open area, 
visibility was limited to a few yards. 
The deer, apparently, were lying up be- 
cause of the weather. We headed home 
at dusk, empty-handed, but not greatly 
surprised by our bad luck. 

You see, Alvin and I are firm be- 
lievers in runway watching as the most 
productive of all deer-hunting methods. 
And when we failed to discover a good 
runway we had resigned ourselves to 

(continued on page 73) 
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cussed stuff is so heavy we have to shovel it off our 
front walk. Kids cut it up and use it for building 
blocks. 

What! You doubt it, mister? Well then, listen to this. 
One afternoon old Lars McGonicle was shingling the barn 
when a real pea-souper set in. By the time it lifted poor 
Lars had shingled out onto the fog “bout ten feet past the 
ridgepole. The fall near killed him. What’s that, mister? 
You don’t believe it? Well then, durn it, look right over 
there. That’s the hole Lars made when he fell. 

*Course that was just light haze compared to what Clar- 
ence and me run into duck hunting last November. We 
and Duke, my springer, got to the blind on a sand spit all 
right. But after we placed our blocks, the fog come down 
with a big bump. 

“We'll get no shootin’ now,” Clarence says to me. 

“Wind might shift,” I says. 

“Take a hurricane to move this “un,” he says. 

Well, mister, an hour later it was even thicker, but we 
began to see shapes moving around out there. Somethin’ 
or other was crashing through the fog right over the blocks. 

**Mallards!”’ Clarence says. He let go with both barrels 
an’ one of them shapes dropped. Duke wiggled out and 
came back, pleased as Punch, with a wallopin’ wall-eye 
pike. That silly fish had been a-swimmin’ in the fog. 

Well now, let me tell you, mister, shootin’ from then on 
was. hot and heavy. Before we quit we had eight wall-eyes, 
four bass, a sackfubof crappies, and a fifty-pound sturgeon 
Clarence bagged with a load of No. 2’s. 

Next day it clearéd and we went back there with an eight- 
horse team and picked up five ton of prime eatin’ fish that 
had made the mistake of swimmin’ over the woods. Big- 
gest was an eighty-pound channel cat we picked out of the 
branches of a big white oak. That ’un was robbing a 
squirrel’s nest when the fog lifted. 

Prove it? ’Course I can prove it, mister. Let’s go! I'll 
show you the squirrel’s nest!—Robert T. Wright. 


| & fog? Why, in these Wisconsin River bottoms the 
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Fishing America’s wildest 
wilderness, where the legal limit 


is sixty (count ’em!) fish—and 





we scorn to keep any less than 
fifteen inches long. No, I didn’t 


take my limit; and that brings up 


the thing that puzzles me 


by 
FRANK L. VENNUM 


Ted slid feet first into the water, behind the big rainbow, and scooped it toward me with both hands 
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ILLUSTRATION 


BY JOEL 


MysTERY [ROUT 
OF EAGLE CAP 


cross the valley of Wallowa from 
Hell’s Canyon and the Seven 
Devils Mountains is a highland of 
alpine meadows and towering granite 
pinnacles known as the Eagle Cap 
Wilderness. Eagle Cap is another of 
those roadless extensions of a vast soli- 
tude that envelops the junction of 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington; and 
since the days of Chief Joseph and the 
Nez Percé Indians it has been credited 
as the wildest corner in America. 
This distinction is somewhat justified 
by the land’s jagged contours, its vo- 
racious wild animals, and its spirited 
inhabitants—rugged frontiersmen, cow- 
pokes, bounty hunters, Indians, pros- 
pectors, and just plain bush-happy 
ruffians. 
The lake-infested paradise is also the 
only spot in America where game 
wardens are begging for an influx of 
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expert anglers—-because with too little 
fishing the trout have multiplied and 
outgrown their romping space. Even an 
unprecedented increase in the legal 
limits—to sixty fish, no less—hasn’t 
eased the situation; for the few anglers 
thereabouts soon take to releasing all 
trout under fifteen inches, and even the 
Paul Bunyan boys exhaust their energy 
and their tackle boxes before they land 
sixty Magnum-size trout. 

Years ago two loop-legged trail bust- 
ers, Johnny Baxter and Henry Zuger, 
cid much to make their stomping 
ground an unexcelled fisherman's para- 
dise. How they performed the laborious 
task of stocking is another story, but 
how well they succeeded you can judge 
from what I’ve said already, as well as 
from what follows. 

Winter comes early in the Eagle Cap. 
I had practically forgotten about 


squaretails and was busy overhauling 
my pack harness for elk season, when 
Henry arrived at my house in a high- 
lope lather. As is characteristic of 
mountain men, my friend didn’t mince 
words: 

“Toss your fishing gear in a couple of 
those alforjas, and be ready tomorrow 
come daybreak.” 

Next morning, as we trucked the 
horses to the jump-off, there was time 
or talk. Said Henry, “‘There’s story- 
book fishing where we're heading. Why, 
I can show you a mystery lake where 
rainbows the size of salmon.”’ 

At the jump-off Johnny Baxter, Ted 
Groat, and Bob Wright were waiting 
with more horses. That same evening, 
many miles from home, we unloaded the 
hammerheads in a 9,000-foot meadow 
with a lake I’d never seen before. 

(continued on page 58) 
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I saddled the 100-pound billy and packed it toward the ridgetop—where one slip of the foot would mean a half-mile tumble 


GOA TS- - FIRST and LAST 


They were lucky enough to get permits 


for Washington’s first open season. 


But the weather and 


a series of tough breaks led them over lots of hurdles 


before they downed those tough-to-get trophies 


by AUBREY F. TAYLOR 


- 


y wife and I had always wanted 
M to hunt goats and we thought it 

would be a cinch after being 
lucky enough to draw two of the 150 
permits from the more than 5,000 ap- 
plications to hunt in Washington State's 
first official goat season. 

What we hadn't figured on was the 
weather—and more important still, our 
stupidity. 

It was clear enough when we back- 
packed in and made camp at Round 
Lake above the timberline in the Gla- 
cier Peak area of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. But when we rolled out at dawn 
of opening day a storm was blowing in 
from the Olympics. Fog topped the 
higher peaks and the wind howled up 
the valley bringing in oceans of big 
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clouds, ominous and black, along with it. 

While we finished breakfast I re- 
marked to my wife, “If we don’t get a 
goat today we'll have to call it quits 
anyway. We're not prepared to camp 
in the rain with no shelter, and there’s 
no use trying to hunt strange country 
in rain and fog.” 

Evva set down her coffee cup and 
picked up her rifle. “Let’s get going 
then before we get blown clear to the 
Rockies.” 

In the biting wind we crowned around 
the rim above the lake to what looked 
like good goat country. Pinnacles 
poked up everywhere and the slopes 
below us were sheer and bare. We 
crawled out on the wet slippery crest of 
rock. The wind whistled through the 


crags and right on through my wool 
shirt. We picked our way along with 
infinite care until a wall of rock loomed 
up out of the fog. There we had a 
little protection from the wind. 

“Let’s climb up and look over,’’ Evva 
whispered through blue lips. 

I took out the 7 x 50 binoculars and 
we quietly climbed up to where we 
could see over. 

After looking for a few minutes Evva 
said, “‘There’s one, way down on that 
little point.” 

I put the glasses on the goat and tried 
to get a good look at it between the 
hunks of fog blowing by. 

“Can you see how big it is?” Evva 
whispered. 

The goat, about 300 yards away, was 
standing looking out over the valley. “I 
don’t think he’s big enough for me,” I 
said, handing the glasses to Evva. 


Not Proud But Curious 


“I’m not proud,” she replied. ‘“Be- 
sides, I want to see if the meat’s fit to 
eat.” 

“If you want that one,’’ I told her, 
“T hope it’s not too big. We'll be lucky 
if we can get down to it, much less 
bring it back up. Use my rifle.” 
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Evva grinned and took my _ .300 
H. & H. Magnum. She likes to use it 
even though it nearly knocks her over 
every time she pulls the trigger. We 
were just hanging on the side of the 
rock, but she dug her toes in and rested 
the Magnum over her arm on the top of 
the cliff. When the rifle roared the 
goat’s feet went out from under him. 
After he lit he never moved again. 

It took us an hour to get down to the 
goat. It was a small billy weighing 
around 100 pounds. After dressing it 
out, I saddled the carcass and we fol- 
lowed a ledge up to the top of the ridge. 

Carrying both rifles, the clumsy bin- 
oculars, and her camera, Evva went 
ahead to pick the way. With the goat 
on my back I couldn’t see more than 
one step in front of me. 


Follow the Leader 


We had just started along the crest 
of the ridge when a vertical cliff blocked 
our way. We worked our way down 
around the base of it until we were only 
a stone’s throw from where we first 
spotted the goat. There a chute about 
ten feet wide fell vertically away from 
the top and provided about as much 
footing as a glass wall. 

“Don’t think we can make it,’”’ Evva 
said. 

“Can we go up?” I asked. 

“Not unless we can fly,” came her dry 
answer. 

I looked the situation over. One slip 
and there would be no stopping until 
we hit the valley floor a good half mile 
below! 

“We'll have to make it, we can’t go 
back,’’ Evva said. 

“Don’t slip,” I warned as she started 
out over the sheer rock. 

“If I do, kiss your precious rifle 
good-by.” 

My toes curled as I watched her try- 
ing to find someplace her feet could 
stick, but she was enjoying her favorite 
sport. I didn’t realize she was really 
scared until I saw her knees shaking. 
When she finally made it, she looked 
back briefly and yelled, “Brother, I 
wouldn’t be you for fifty bucks. I can’t 
look.” 

About halfway across I caught a 
glimpse of her aiming the camera. 


Rained Out 


I made it, and once out on the slip- 
pery meadows it was easier going until 
it began to rain, and it rained buckets. 
We got into camp about dark, soaking 
wet, and looking forward to the warmth 
of our down sleeping bags. But our 
mountain tent leaked at all four cor- 
ners, and (due to our stupidity) at both 
ends. By midnight we couldn’t have 
been wetter at the bottom of the lake. 

“Darn waterproof tents,” Evva 
groaned. ‘‘When the water gets in, it 
can’t get out.”’ 

Before dawn we rolled out, built a 
fire, and tried to dry out some of our 
clothes. They got wet faster than we 
could dry them, so we gave it up. After 
hiring a packer from a camp over the 
hill to take the goat out, we headed for 
home and dry clothes. 

The rain continued with no let-up 
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until there were only two days of goat 
season left. Then the sky cleared, and 
we threw our packs together and drove 
the 170 miles back to Darrington, gate- 
way to the Glacier Peak area of the 
Cascades. We still wanted to see some 
goats, and I still wanted to nail a set 
of horns on the garage wall! 

After talking to Nels Bruseth, who 
works for the Forest Service at Dar- 
rington, we decided to go up the Bedal 
Creek Trail, where he assured us we 
would see goats. 

We back-packed in late that after- 
noon to a camp about three and a half 
miles from the road. 

“You make camp while I go up and 
look the high country over,” I told my 
wife. “Then I'll know just which way 
I want to go in the morning.” 

“Good deal.” Evva set her pack 
against a big white fir. “Better get go- 
ing before it gets too dark. You've got 
to make tomorrow pay off.” 

I hurriedly tore my pack apart to find 
the ammunition. Things were working 
out swell. We were up in goat country 
with plenty of time to make a good 
camp, look the country over, and get 
an early start in the morning. The sky 
was clear behind the frosted peaks that 
rose above the treetops on both sides of 
the valley. 

“What the I said 
thought I had the full box.” 

“If you can’t hit a goat in ten shots 
with that cannon you don’t deserve 
one,” Evva said sarcastically. Then she 
looked at me curiously and said, “‘That’s 
Mauser ammunition!” 


aloud. “I 


The Wrong Box 


The horrible fact dawned on me at 
about the same time and there was a 
heavy, sick feeling in my innards. The 
8 mm. I was staring at on the end of 
each bullet just didn’t fit the .300 Mag- 
num. I had picked up the wrong box of 
shells when we left home! 

“You mean you haven't got any 
shells for the .300?’’ Evva demanded. 

“Not a one.” 

“Aren’t there any loose in the pack ?”’ 

“No, I cleaned ’em all up when we 
dried out the pack boards.” 

We looked at each other like two 
sick dogs. Finally Evva said, “Well, 
what'll we do?” 

“T’ll go home and take up tatting,’’ I 
said disgustedly. ‘I’ve heard of guys 
forgetting their licenses, shells, and 
even their guns. But I sure never 
thought I'd be one of 'em!”’ 

Evva put her pack back on. “Let’s 
tear down out of here and see if we can 
get some shells in Darrington before 
the stores close.” 

We tore down out, all right, but no 
one in Darrington had ever heard of 
.300 Magnum ammunition. We drove 
on to Arlington. No stores were open. 
We pushed our truck to its top speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour to Marys- 
ville. ‘““‘We have .300 Savage,” they told 
us sweetly. As if that might do! 

We got stubborn then, though we 
hadn’t eaten since noon and it was 8 
o’clock, and drove on to Everett. One 
store was open and we traded the 
cursed Mauser shells for one big box 

(continued on page 67) 
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BEAR 


TROUBLE 
ON THE DOUBLE 


though he is, is mortally afraid 

of a hound’s baying. There’s some- 
thing about it that seems to strike to 
the very heart of the biggest bruin, 
turning his blood to water, making him 
long for distant parts—or the protec- 
tion of a tall tree. 

There is another kind of blackie, 
though—the kind that Jes Burke and 
his pack of big-game hounds recently 
encountered. 

I happened over to his ranch, near 
Alpine, Ariz., a couple of days after his 
brush with the bear. While he was tell- 
ing me about it a young hound ambled 
up to the hunter, walking with her body 
at an angle, as if she’d recently been 
injured. Jes reached down, fondled her 
long ears tenderly, then turned her 
around. “The bear fought the pack off 
and got away,” he said. ‘And look 
what he did to Queen!” 

When I saw the long, deep wound on 
the hound’s rump, I wondered that she 
could walk at all. “What did he do, 
slap her or bite her?” I asked. 

“Bit her! And it’s a wonder she 
wasn’t killed.” 

“You sure came close to losing a 
good bear dog,” I conceded. 

“More’n likely I’ve already lost one,”’ 
grunted the hunter. ‘When a bear gets 
hold of a hound, it’ll seldom be much 
of a bear dog after that. And that’s 
strange, too; a lion can cut a hound up 
plenty and it’ll probably just make a 
better lion dog out of him!” 

Knowing that Jes wouldn’t rest until 
he’d evened the score with the renegade 
bear, I asked, “When are you going 
after the critter again ?”’ 

The ‘hunter’s face grew stern. “In 
the morning—better come along. I got 
to get that bear now, whether I like it 
or not; once a bear learns he can kill 
a dog with ease, he'll waylay ’em and 
kill ’em every chance he gets!” 

In the dull gray of dawn we saddled 
our ponies and hit out with the pack 
toward the near-by Mogollon Rim. 


T= average black bear, husky brute 


The big brute lost his hold— 
and came spilling to earth in 
«a shower of twigs and bark. I 
erabbed the gun as he growled 
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the eye, when he’s practically 
on top of you and ready for a 
fight? 
heart! 
the day I went with Jes to hunt 


down an Arizona renegade 


by PERCY BROWN 


Ever look a blackie in 


Well, it’s hard on the 


Leastwise, I found it so 





“That bear’s a rim runner,” Jes ex- 
plained. ‘When the dogs jump him he 
hits for the rimrocks—where he can 
fight ’em off and make his get-away!”’ 

Less than a mile from the house we 
came to a wire gate and dismounted to 
lead our horses through. Just as we 
were climbing back into our saddles, one 
of the younger dogs on the trail ahead 
burst forth in a gleeful cry. 

“Probably only a cat,’’ Jes promptly 
grumbled. “No other animal would like- 
ly come this close to the house.” 

Just then Trailer and Lonse, two of 
his best dogs, set the mountains to ring- 
ing and Jes exclaimed, ‘‘That’s some- 
thing bigger’n a cat!’’ 

After casting about for a few seconds 
the hounds straightened out the trail 
and began burning the breeze, driv- 
ing up a small, timber-dotted valley. 
Whether we were after the renegade 
bear or not, the chase was on in earnest! 


“I'd Know His Track Anyplace” 


And we were not far behind the fast- 
running pack. We'd gone but half a 
mile when Jes brought his mount to a 
skidding halt and leaped from the sad- 
dle. As I came pounding up he pointed 
to a track. “It’s a bear, all right. And 
if we’re lucky they’ll catch him before 
he reaches the rim.” Abruptly he 
dropped to one knee and peered at the 
soft earth, then looked up grinning. 
“It’s the renegade!” he exclaimed. “I’d 
know his track anyplace—looks like 
he’s lost all the toes on one foot!” 

The hunter leaped into his saddle and, 
leaning low to dodge the whiplike 
branches, urged his mount forward at 
breakneck speed. By taking a terrific 
beating frem the brush, I managed to 
keep fairly close behind. 

Suddenly, a quarter mile ahead, a 
great wild clamor welled up in the wil- 
derness. Howls, yowls, growls blended 
together, making a bedlam of noise. 
“They got him!’’ yelled Jes, pulling his 
rifle from the boot as he rode. “I hope 
he doesn’t kill the whole pack before 
we get there!” 
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Then, as quickly as it had begun, the 
hubbub died down. A couple of dogs 
began singing their treed cry, while the 
rest of the pack filled the woods with 
their happy trail song, driving on up 
the valley toward the near-by rim. 

Jes reined up and I drew up alongside. 
The hunter was plainly puzzled. “I 
never heard anything like this in all 
my life!’ he confessed. 

Presently we spotted a dog—and its 
actions were unusual, to say the least. 
He was visiting first one tree, then an- 
other, barking treed all the while. 
“That’s Trailer!”’ exclaimed Jes. “If it 
wasn’t for the rest of the pack driv- 
ing on up the mountain, I’d say a bear 
was treed here someplace &and he hasn’t 
located him yet.’’ 

Then Lonse showed up, going from 
tree to tree, her nose pointed skyward, 
crying treed in no uncertain terms. 

“That settlesit!” Jes declared. “There's 
a bear in one of these trees—but why 
are the rest of the dogs running?”’ 

As most of the other hounds were 
younger and less experienced than 
Lonse and Trailer, I wondered if they’d 
taken after a deer. Jes must have been 
thinking along the same lines, for he 
looked up the valley and scratched his 
head. “Could be we jumped two bears 

and could be the pups lost their heads 
and high-tailed after a deer!” 

Finally Lonse and Trailer found what 
they were looking for and sat back on 
their haunches and squalled gleefully. 
I hastened over and spotted a large 
black object clinging desperately to a 
gnarled, thick-trunked tree. It was a 
bear, and a big one! 

“Here he is!” I yelled. 

Jes came over and, as the bear seemed 
very docile, we sat on our horses, ad- 
miring the beast’s beautiful wavy coat. 
Finally I remembered my camera and 
dismounted. ‘‘You keep him covered,” 
I said, “while I climb up a ways and 
get some pictures.” 

Just then a great uproar burst forth 
from farther up the slope. The younger 
dogs had brought some animal to bay! 

“They couldn’t catch a deer that 
quick,’’ said Jes. Then his face lit up. 
“Why, they got the renegade cornered 

(continued on page 90) 
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| HAVE KNOWN 


Even the best of them are different as can be—lovable, 


maddeningly temperamental, a law unto themselves. 


Take 


Bud, or Queen or Duke or Fanny. Yes, and Rudy and Black 


Bill! They’re the stand-outs in my book of memories 


hy ED 


Ve men who go puffing along be- 
hind a pack of bawling, bellowing 
coon hounds when darkness has 

settled down upon the autumn fields 

offer some interesting character stud- 
ies. But they’re a colorless lot com- 
pared with the dogs they follow. 

In twenty years of stomping around 
the woods at night I’ve met some really 
memorable canine personalities. We'll 
start with Bud. 

Stars looked down hard and cold. We 
stamped in a circle around the lantern, 
crunching the dead cornstalks. A quar- 
ter mile away two bewildered hounds 
were trying to straighten out a coon 
trail. 

There’d been three hounds in the 
race when it started two miles back, 
more than an hour before. The ring- 
tail’s track seemed to vanish up ahead, 
where the two plodders were working 
and talking hesitantly. Bud hadn’t been 
heard from in twenty minutes. 

We'd decided to give it up, when way 
off to the right Bud's tree bark cracked 
the frosty night. We headed across the 
cornfield, stumbled through some plowed 
ground, and climbed an orchard fence. 
By that time the two other dogs had 
rejoined Bud. There was noise aplenty. 
Obviously the coon was in plain sight 
and near the ground. 

We puffed up through the orchard 
and found ourselves in a backyard. The 
dogs were on the ground—and the sur- 
prised coon was snarling his defiance 
at his pursuers from .the roof of a 
farmer’s privy. 

Old Bud had sneaked ahead of his 
mates and fooled the coon into suppos- 
ing that all its pursuers were a quarter 
Mile off in the ravine. That was Bud’s 
stock in trade. A Walker foxhound, he 
had seemingly decided there is little 
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point in chasing a fox which you sel- 
dom catch, when you can tree a coon 
that someone will come and get down 
for you. 

Bud was one of the few truly great 
coon catchers I’ve known. Hunting 
alone or with a bunch of ordinary pot- 
lickers, he had a nice chop voice that 
was a joy to hear. So long as the coon 
left a trail that all the dogs could fol- 
low, Bud was in there chopping it. off 
with the rest of them. But let the coon 
throw off the other dogs by dodging and 
refusing to tree, and he shut up like a 
clam. He made sure the other hounds 
were making enough noise to tell the 
coon their whereabouts. Then he started 
scouting with a vengeance and made no 
sound until he grabbed the coon or had 
it where he wanted it. 

Unlike a half-bred hound or an Aire- 
dale, whose tendency is to run silent, a 
Walker ordinarily gives tongue on the 
trail and really lets out as the chase 
grows hotter. But Bud just had sense 
enough to be practical. 


Queen Had to be First 


Every experienced sportsman has 
met up with the dog that’s jealous 
jealous over being bested in the woods. 
This quirk got Queen into trouble with 


her master on several occasions but 
finally saved her life. 
She was a black and tan of seven 


seasons with the mark of many litters 
of pups etched on her shuffling figure. 
The first time I saw her work she went 
down in my book as a straightforward 
old gal who knew her business and 
stood for no foolishness. 

She hit the coon trail a considerable 
distance from us, rolled a soft and mel- 
low bawl into the night, and was off at 





a steady lope. Half an hour later she 
treed a nice coon. A few nights later 
my young dog treed ahead of her. He 
was so close that the coon had to climb 
a hackberry hardly thicker than a fence 
post. The young dog fairly shouted 
his head off but Queen didn’t join in. 
Instead, bawling half-heartedly, she 
fiddled around back where the coon had 
first tricked them. She refused to come 
in. Her master went and got her and 
showed her the coon. She looked up and 
then went trotting off to sulk outside 
the lantern glow. Next time she was 
first at the tree, so she treed like crazy. 

By herself or with a dog she could 
beat to the tree, Queen was tops. Other- 
wise, no dice. Her owner threatened 
everything from a charge of shot to the 
dog pound but Queen had her mind 
made up. She’d tree first or not come 
in at all. 

Because of this, another dog treeing 
masterfully while she hung back 
stopped a charge of shot from a hot- 
headed tenant farmer and died in his 
tracks. Queen went home to sleep in 
her box as usual. 

I’ve known a hound or two that was 
jealous and combined it with skul- 
duggery. Duke was such a dog, a mas- 
sive saddleback black and tan with a 
high skull peak and wide enough be- 
tween the ears for your Aunt Mame to 
sit comfortably. He was the typical 
roaring-voiced hound. His baw] seemed 
to swoop through the treetops, knock- 
ing off acorns and echoing back to get 
the little ones. 

If Duke knew the other dogs that 
were with him he was in there striking, 
trailing and treeing in great style. But 
hunt him with strange dogs, and he’d 
make your face red before the night 
was over. Once I bragged him up toa 
redbone man I knew from upstate. The 
fellow dropped down for a hunt, bring- 
ing along a pair of light-footed, zippy 
redbones that would turn you green 
with envy. 

The visitor wanted to be assured that 
Duke was a straight cooner, since his 
younger dog was full of ginger and 
could be persuaded to have a fast hour 
at a fox. He just about had the idea 
pounded out of the pup and didn’t want 
to take any chances. Both Duke’s own- 

(continued on page 91) 
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in late June—a very pleasant time 
of year. In fact, I suspect I enjoy 
the first few days of fishing as much 
for the setting as for the sport itself. 
The mornings are warm and dew-wet. 
You drive down to the lake at daybreak 
and the fragrance of wild grape blos- 
soms hangs over the dusty country 
roads, pungent and heavy. All day long 
the meadow winds come laden with the 
scent of clover. Water lilies float like 
white stars among their round green 
pads, in places where bass love to lurk. 
From the shore late-nesting doves 
grieve softly, and at dawn and dusk big 


| he bass season opens in Michigan 


bullfrogs rumble and bellow in the 
reedy shoals. 
There may be better times to be 


afloat with bait rod or fly rod, but I 
do not know them. I was born and 
grew up in bass country. Bass fishing 
remains, if not my first love, at least 
something no other angling can re- 
place in my affections, and it’s the first 
days of the bass season I wait for and 
dream of all through the lagging weeks 
of winter. 

Nothing else quite fills the void. I go 
ice fishing in January and trout fishing 
in late April and tell myself I am con- 
tent, but deep down I know better. I 
contrive a trip north for pike in May 
and say to myself that surely this will 
cure my winter-born fishing fever, but 
it doesn’t, not quite. 

All the time I know what I am 
really waiting for. It’s bass fishing I 
want, and those warm June mornings, 
and the big frogs and the water lilies 
and the slashing strike of a good 
bronzeback slamming into my plug, 
coming out of mist-hung water with 
his mouth agape, stopping my breath 
and bringing my thumping heart right 
up into my throat! 


Rage Instead of Joy 


Ordinarily the day before the season 
opens finds me as full of plans and 
hopes as a chipmunk’s den is full of 
acorns when the first snow falls. 

But not year before last. For once 
the approach of the Big Event found 
me without eagerness. I was full of 
misery and impotent rage instead. I 
yas harboring a full-blown case of ivy 
poisoning. My legs itched and my arms 
itched. I itched between the fingers and 
between the toes, on both ankles and 
both wrists, and even on the soles of 
my feet. My arms were swollen so 
tight, from shoulder to hand, that the 
skin creaked when I moved. I'd been 
that way for two weeks and I was as 
little interested in fishing as a night 
crawler is in getting sun-tanned. 

At this point maybe I should explain, 
in self-defense, that I know poison ivy 
when I see it—and poison sumac too. 
I ought to. I grew up in a section where 
the swamps and swales were studded 
with sumac and ivy grew over the old 
stone walls like quills on a porcupine. 

My ‘trouble didn't come from lack of 
familiarity. It came from too much 
familiarity. I'd always been immune 
to the stuff. I could push a boat through 
a patch of ivy in order to launch it, or 
hunt rabbits in a sumac swamp, with- 
out looking where I was going. I knew, 
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HOW | TOOK THE 


~ Bass CuRE 


On the eve of open s 1son I had ivy poisoning. 


Awful bad. Blisters, itches, wet bandages—I couldn’t have 


felt worse. So for once I didn’t give fishing a second thought. 


That is, not until ’'d thought the situation over! 


by BEN EAST 


of course, that nobody is really im- 
mune. And, like many a fool before me, 
I stretched my luck too far. I got care- 
less and stuck both hands into a tangle 
of ivy, and there was hell to pay! 

I drove into town the morning before 
the season opened to see Doc, who had 
been shooting me full of vaccines for 


more than a week. He jabbed a nice 
shiny needle into my arm, rammed home 
a charge that would have knocked over 
a mule, and, grinning slyly, asked the 
last question in the world I wanted to 
hear: 

“Going fishing in the morning?” 

“Fishing ?’’ I snorted. “With this 





Mac. 








holding the stringer of largemouths that made me forget all about my misery 
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pair of arms? Have you gone crazy? 

“You could manage it if you didn’t 
have far to row,” Doc said cheerfully. 

“The heck you say!’ I retorted. “I 
got other things to think about!” 

“I wouldn’t miss the opening morn- 
ing if I had both arms in a plaster 
cast,” he assured me. 

“Far be it from me to wish you any 
bad luck, Doc,’’ I said sourly, “but I 
hope I get to see that someday!” 

He grinned again. “I’m going up to 
Port Austin after smallmouths,”’ he 
went on. “Leaving about 4 this after- 
noon. You better come along. Make you 
forget your troubles.” 

“There aren’t enough bass in Michi- 
gan to do that,’’ I growled, and when 
he repeated the invitation I turned him 
down cold and stamped out. 


Doc Set Me Thinking 


But from that minute on I was in 
hot water and I knew it. Doc had 
started a time bomb ticking in the back 
of my mind. I had two things to worry 
about now, the poison ivy and the fact 
that I wasn’t going to open the bass 
season. I hadn’t cared a hoot about 
fishing for two weeks. All of a sudden 
I cared a great deal. 

I thought it over all the way home. 
Twice I was ready to go back and tell 
Doc I’d accept his invitation after all. 
But each time I came to that conclu- 
sion I started to itch in a new place 
and changed my mind again. 

I was sitting at my desk after sup- 
per that night, both arms swathed in 
wet dressings from wrist to shoulder, 
watching the June half-moon climb up 
above the willow trees in the yard and 
touch with silver the lake that lies 
fifty feet from my office door. The 
phone rang. 

I contrived to get my ear down to 
the receiver without bending my elbow. 
Even before I answered I was hoping 
secretly that it would be Doc calling, 
that he’d be at Port Austin, that he 
was phoning to urge me up. It was a 
long haul but if I drove fast enough I 
could make it by midnight. 


Mac Makes Up My Mind 


It wasn’t Doc. But it was Mac and 
that was just as good, for I knew the 
instant I heard his voice that he had 
fishing in mind. “How’s your ivy?” he 
led off. 

“‘How’s a bear that stuck its head in 
a bee tree?” I retorted. 

“Don’t suppose you feel like going 
fishing in the morning ?’’ Mac asked. 

“To be honest, I don’t,” I said. “I 
itch all over. I have a few blisters that 
are oozing. I’m wrapped in bandages 
like an Egyptian mummy. About the 
only thing I really feel like doing is 
drowning myself.” 

“You're in a bad way,” Mac re- 
marked. 

“I am that,’’ I agreed heartily. “On 
the other hand, I can’t be any worse off 
than Iam now. Maybe bass fishing will 
do me good.” 

“You mean if Ralph and I drive out 
to your place in the morning you'll open 
the season with us?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean.” 
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“We'll be there by 4 o'clock,” Mac 
chuckled. Then he added the pay-off. 
“We couldn’t find a boat around here 
anywhere,” he confessed, and hung up. 

I was waiting for them with my out- 
fit ready when they drove into the yard 
at daybreak the next morning. For 
once it had been no hardship to get up 
in time to open the bass season. My 
ivy blisters wouldn’t let me sleep any- 
way. 

The lake was like a sheet of polished 
glass when we shoved away from the 
dock, with little ribbons and streamers 
of mist curling up along the shore. The 
moon had gone down but one star still 
hung over the hills to the west, and the 
east was turning rosy with the prom- 
ise of the coming sun. In a patch of 
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woods across the lake a band of crows 
set up a discordant clamor, and here 
and there in the shallows a frog croaked 
and grunted. Everything was exactly 
as it should be—except that I still had 
poison ivy! 

Mac’s a fly-rod fan. He tied on a 
yellow bug supposed to imitate a small 
frog. “This,” he announced, “is a morn- 
ing for fly fishing. I’ve been out on 
three different lakes this week looking 
things over. The bass are still in the 
Shallows. If the wind will just hold 
off for an hour or two I'll show you 
some action you'll remember!” 

“IT doubt it,” Ralph grunted. He was 
pawing through his tackle box, search- 
ing for a battered old surface popper. 

continued on page 104) 
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First-morning fishing, out beyond the drop-offs. And to think I almost skipped it! 


Ralph the plug caster, and Mac the fly-rod fan, with their portion of the catch 
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ALTHOUGH THE BREEDING PLACES 
HAVE BEEN DISTURBED: -- 


DUCK 


heered but not yet cheering, two 
million duck and goose hunters 
in the United States are looking 


hopefully—-but with their 
to the coming water- 


forward 
fingers crossed 
fowl season. 

It was Albert M. Day, director of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, who 
gave them cause for their cautious opti- 
mism. After he had totted up the figures 
of last January’s waterfowl census he 
grinned and said: “It does look encour- 
aging.”” He added a guarded hint that 
if all went well on the breeding grounds 
through the spring and summer, there 
might be at least a slight relaxation of 
the past two years’ stringent restric- 
tions on gunning. 

The reason for Day’s hopefulness is 
that the census estimates indicate that 
after last fall’s shooting season we had 
more than an eighth more ducks and 
almost a third more geese than we had 
after the 1947 season. It’s true that a 
heavy decrease in coots sank the total 
waterfowl population a half million or 
so birds below the 1948 wintering- 
grounds estimate of 54 million, but so 
long as the meat ducks and the honkers 
are on the upgrade, mighty few water- 
fowlers are going to lie awake nights 
worrying about the coots. 

Last fall's heavily restricted open 
season most certainly won't be looked 
back on as one of the great ones, but it 
did give rise to hopes—which now 
seem to have been justified—that the 
waterfowl were zooming out of the 
decline into which they nose-dived with- 
out warning in 1946. Official estimates 
(based on admittedly inadequate in- 
formation) indicate a legal kill of 17 
million ducks and geese—-very close to 


twice the 1947 hunters’ take. These 
estimates also indicate that although 
there were 27 percent more gunners out 
than in the preceding season, and they 
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AND IN SPITE OF ILLEGAL 
SHOOTING :-:: 


Are On The 





DISEASE: : - 


UPGRADE 


Good news for waterfowl hunters—the best they’ve 


had for several years. But before we start cheering, let’s do 


a little serious thinking about the things we should do to 


keep the duck population from tail-spinning again 


by ARTHUR GRAHAME 


averaged five days in the blinds instead 
of four, the average day’s bag increased 
by some small fraction of a duck to 
almost two, and the average season’s 
bag jumped from seven to nine. 

When you add to the estimated 17 
million legal kill in the United States 
the more than 3 million cripples which 
were not retrieved and probably didn’t 
recover, the birds killed in Canada and 
south of the border, the obviously ghast- 
ly illegal kill, and the always-heavy mi- 
gration losses from various more or less 
natural causes, it becomes apparent 
that for 54 million birds to have sur- 
vived the shooting season a really tre- 
mendous number of ducks and geese 
must have started south from the 
breeding grounds last fall. 


Even More This Year—Maybe 


If we get the break of another good 
breeding season there will be even more 
of them this year. The generally ac- 
cepted sex ratio of waterfowl is six 
males to four females. If that holds 


good, among the 54 million birds cen- 
sused this January there were about 
2114 million females. Theoretically, each 
of them will produce a brood of six 
youngsters—a total of 129 million 
“birds of the year’’. Add to these the 
54 million survivors from last year, 
and you have a potential waterfowl 
population of some 180 million at the 
end of the breeding season. Of course 
nothing like that number of birds will 
start south—disease, predation, acci- 
dent, and nature’s other checks on the 
number of waterfowl will see to that. 
But with good luck there will be enough 
birds to give us better sport than we 
have had for several seasons, and if 
the weather gods grant us a few more 
normal nesting years in a row we soon 
may be back where we were in 1944, 
when the census estimate was an after- 
hunting-season waterfowl! population of 
125 millions. 

When and if we again have as many 
birds as we had five years ago, we 
shall be well out of the current duck 
depression—but we shall be facing the 
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POISON FROM INSECT CONTROL 
AND OTHER CAUSES ---: 


problem of how to keep from skidding 
into another one. 

Competent game-management tech- 
nicians say that we can solve that prob- 
lem by doing four things at the same 
time: 

By adopting management practices 
which will produce more ducks and 
geese in the United States; 

By providing wintering areas ade- 
quate for an increased waterfowl popu- 
lation; 

By cutting down the present ruinous 
waste of birds resulting from illegal 
hunting, disease, and crippling; 

And by regulating shooting so that 
each spring some “extra” birds will fly 
north to populate the many now-vacant 
areas of the vast breeding grounds in 
the United States, Canada, and Alaska. 


A Lesson in Management 


Doing those four things effectively, 
the technicians say, would give us as 
good waterfowl shooting as we can 
reasonably expect under modern condi- 
tions. It wouldn’t insure us against oc- 
casional bird shortages caused by bad 
weather on the breeding grounds, but 
it would keep inescapable periodic re- 
cessions in the waterfowl population 
from tail-spinning into deep duck de- 
pressions. 

After years of quiet, hard work 
Howard Mendall, leader of the Pittman- 
Robertson co-operative wildlife research 
unit at the University of Maine, has 
learned something that is likely to do 
a lot toward keeping duck shooting a 
major American sport. He has learned 
how to manage a duck-breeding area 
Se that it will produce more than three 
times as many ducks as it did before. 

Mendall’s successful experimenting 
was done on a seventy-acre marsh on 
the Moosehorn National Wildlife Ref- 
uge near Calais, Maine. Each year from 
1938 to 1945, four pairs of black ducks 
nested on the marsh, but their produc- 
tivity was low because most springs 
high water flooded and destroyed their 
nests. In 1945 Mendall built an inex- 
pensive dam to stabilize the water level 
at eighteen inches above its normal 
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AND INSUFFICIENT 
PROTECTION -:-> 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


midsummer low. In the spring of 1946 
six pairs of black ducks nested. That 
summer Mendall dynamited six narrow 
back channels averaging seventy-five 
yards in length, and four potholes—a 
total of 160 square yards—in the drier 
part of the marsh, which had not been 
used by nesting birds. The job cost $206. 
In the spring of 1947 the ducks made 
immediate use of the new living space 
—the nesting blacks doubled from six 
pairs to twelve. In 1948 two more pairs 
moved in—making an increase of from 
four to fourteen pairs in four years of 
low-cost management. Fourteen pairs 
of black ducks on a seventy-acre marsh 
is considered a very high nesting den- 
sity. 

That’s the little picture. When the 
“practical’’ duck hunter looks at it he’s 
likely to say: “So what? After a lot 
of hard work this fellow is producing 
thirty or forty extra ducks a year. 
What good are thirty or forty extra 
ducks? We need ’em by the million!” 

Now take a look at the big picture, 
and see why our “practical” duck 
hunter is away off the beam in his 
thinking. That seventy-acre marsh on 
the Moosehorn Refuge is a_ typical 
Northeastern duck-producing area. 
There are many thousands of marshes 
like it in northern New England and in 
eastern Canada. By using the inexpen- 
sive water-management methods that 
Mendall has pioneered and proved suc- 
cessful, state and provincial game com- 
missions—and even sportsmen’s clubs 
or groups—could make them produce 
an aggregate of hundreds of thousands 
of badly needed ducks a year. Probably 
similar methods would prove equally 
successful in other sections of the 
country. Big waterfowl-producing areas 
are needed, but so are small ones; to 
get the ducks we must have, we’ll have 
to use everything we've got. 

Recently the experts have come to 
realize that waterfowl production in 
the United States has been both badly 
underestimated and most unthriftily 
neglected. Before the day of the white 
man, they say, two thirds of all North 
American waterfowl were produced 
south of what now is the Canadian 







AT 
MOTHER NATURE'S CALL. 


FRANK HUBBARD 
border. Because settlement, agricul- 
ture, industry, and—-most damaging of 
all—the draining of 100 million acres 
of marshland have ruined a large pro- 
portion of our once marvelously pro- 
ductive breeding areas,many sportsmen 
think that now all but a negligible frac- 
tion of our ducks and geese are pro- 
duced in Canada, and through support 
of Ducks Unlimited they have con- 
tributed generously to increase Cana- 
dian production—-which isn’t any more 
than fair because we shoot four or five 
times as many Canadian ducks as the 
Canadians do. But recent research has 
shown that at least a tenth, and quite 
possibly many more, of the ducks and 
geese that winter in the United States 
are home-breds, and that four fifths of 
the birds that use the Pacific flyway 
are produced in Alaska. That means 
that in normally good years we produce 
a lot of millions of waterfowl, and that 
if we could materially increase that 
production it would improve our shoot- 
ing tremendously, and come pretty close 
to solving our duck enigma. 

Such a material increase—perhaps 
even a doubling—of our home produc- 
tion of waterfowl seems both possible 
and practicable. If we provide attrac- 
tive nesting areas for the northward- 
flying birds, they will occupy them to 
capacity before they overflow into Can- 
ada. “Ding’’ Darling packaged the es- 
sential idea very neatly when he said 
that ducks don’t mate on the wing or 
nest on fence posts. 


Production in “Duck Hotels” 


Our present nearly 200 federal water- 
fowl refuges, aggregating 3 million 
acres of marshland, and used at one 
time of the year or another by about 
a fifth of our ducks and geese, are a 
good foundation for a really adequate 
waterfowl-production set-up. Originally 
bought, improved, and managed mostly 
to provide resting and feeding areas— 
“duck hotels’’—for migrating and win- 
tering birds, many of those in the north- 
ern third of the country have become 
important duck producers. The 65,000- 
acre Bear River Refuge in Utah is rated 
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the finest waterfowl-nesting area on the 
entire continent. Last year the 174,000- 
acre Malheur Refuge in Oregon pro- 
duced a quarter million canvasbacks. 
The 70,000-acre Mud Lake Refuge in 
Minnesota gives us many thousands of 
mallards, pintails, bluewing teal, and 
other desirable ducks. Each spring the 
10,000-acre Blackwater Refuge on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore provides 
nesting ground for several thousand 
pairs of black ducks, and the slightly 
larger Bombay Hook Refuge on Dela- 
ware Bay, in addition to producing 
black ducks, has the only known nest- 
ing colonies of gadwalls and spoonbills 
in the East. A number of other refuges, 
large and small, are making important 
contributions to our waterfowl popula- 
tion. 

Since 1935 close to 17 million sports- 
men’s duck-stamp dollars have gone 
into the purchase, improvement, and 
maintenance of these refuges. In some 
districts waterfowlers complain that 
these take up so much of the good 
marsh that they have trouble finding 
places to hunt, but there is little doubt 
that, in addition to their other advan- 
tages, they have paid highly satisfac- 
tory dividends in the shape of shootable 
ducks. 

Supplementing these federal refuges 
are a considerable and steadily increas- 
ing number of state waterfowl-produc- 
tion projects. At one time the average 
state game official’s chief concern with 
ducks and geese was to see to it that 
his state’s legislature closed the season 
on them only when they were some- 
where else. Now most of them can see 
the big picture and are willing to spend 
some of their license money to improve 
waterfowl hunting by increasing home 
production—even if some of the birds 
are shot in other states. 


State-wide Restoration Project 


New Jersey has bought Egg Island, 
in Delaware Bay, one of the finest nest- 
ing areas on the Atlantic Coast, and its 
game commission is co-operating with 
a sportsmen’s organization known as 
New Jersey Ducks, Limited, in a state- 
wide breeding-area restoration project 
which includes supplying day-old mal- 
lards for raising and eventual stocking. 
Indiana has purchased the 4,000-acre 
Willow Slough area in an effort to 
bring the ducks and geese back to the 
once-famed Kankakee Swamp region 
which they have been leapfrogging for 
several years. When its development is 
completed, part of it will be a public 
hunting ground. New York is improv- 
ing three areas to produce mallards and 
is planning the development of several 
others. Pacific Coast states are working 
on several projects which may become 
important waterfowl producers. Mary- 
land is managing a number of small but 
thriving combined production and pub- 
lic hunting areas. A number of other 
states are planning breeding-grounds 
developments which will increase our 
overall waterfowl production. 

_These federal and state waterfowl 
factories have a fault that is a serious 
one. There aren't nearly enough of them 
to do the gigantic production job that 


(continued on page 88) 
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Because the Pheasant Made Good 





hen ringneck pheasants 

were first introduced in this 

country, a few research tech- 
nicians sounded a somber warning 
that introduction of exotic (not na- 
tive) species seldom pays off. That 
they were wrong in this case is best 
attested by the fact that more than 
half the forty-eight states had suffi- 
ciently large pheasant populations 
for an open season in 1948. 

Ever since John Pheasant estab- 
lished himself, hunters, fishermen, 
and sportsmen at large have used 
him as No. 1 talking point in a de- 
mand for propagating and releas- 
ing various exotics in covers, waters, 
or forests throughout the country. 
Fish and game commissions are 
continually under siege by those 
who favor planting species different 
from those native to a given region. 

North Carolinians, viewing with 
envy the tremendous ringneck pop- 
ulations in South Dakota, demand 
pheasants. Louisianans, home from 
battling pike and muskies in the 
north, insist that Louisiana should 
have such fish. Oregonians, having 
had a crack at the famed whitewing 
doves of the Southwest, yearn for 
whitewings in Oregon. Michigan- 
ders, seeing tremendous gunning 
opportunities for quail in the 
Southeast, bemoan Michigan’s lack 
of quail. And so it goes. 

When they are told: “Exotic 
species are not apt to establish 
themselves satisfactorily,”’ they in- 
variably snap back with “How about 
the pheasant?” 

The pheasant, of course, isn’t the 
only “furriner” to have made a 
place for himself. The German 
carp did, to the everlasting regret of 
many fishermen. The brown trout 
did—and he is not universally popu- 
lar with trout anglers. The English 
sparrow did, and it is agreed that he 
is well in the pest class. Sure, ex- 
otics sometimes take hold—too well. 

For the most part, however, ex- 
otics don’t solve the problem. Re- 
member the chukar partridge? He 


























was supposed to stop, for all time, 
the cries of the quail hunters that 
they weren’t getting enough shoot- 
ing. So what happened? Chukars 
went into many of our covers—and 
vanished. 

Oklahomans — some of them — 
could tell you what happened to an 
abortive plan to produce trout fish- 
ing for anglers of Soonerland. 
Spavinaw Creek was heavily stocked. 
But trout fishing was unproductive. 
A man with a thermometer told 
them why—after they’d put their 
money into trout and their trout 
into water. There’s no water in 
Oklahoma that is suitable for trout 
twelve months out of the year. 

A Kansan, impressed with Hun- 
garian partridges, released two 
dozen on his quarter-section farm. 
He never saw them again. A Mon- 
tanan tried bobwhite quail. They 
disappeared forever. 

Sometimes, as with the pheasant, 
it goes the other way—and some- 
times the result is disastrous. Mis- 
sourians were pleased to note the 
presence of white bass in the Lake 
of the Ozarks, then teeming with 
black bass. Today, black bass are 
few and far between in that water, 
though white bass flourish. 

The moral? If you haven’t a 
shootable or catchable population 
of game or fish in your favorite 
covers or waters, see what you can 
do to restore the habitat and rebuild 
the spécies native to the region. 
Once that’s done, it will probably 
be unnecessary even to stock with 
native species; they will re-establish 
themselves. 

In heaven’s name, don’t throw 
some exotic species in until you 
have checked every possible author- 
ity as to the possible consequences. 
That newcomer may not be able to 
establish itself—in which case you 
lose money. Or it may establish 
itself too well, like the ringneck 
pheasant which, if he weren’t a 
grand game bird, would have be- 
come a nuisance.—Bud Jackson. 
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New Ideas for Use of Pledge 
in Teaching Conservation 


Saving the nation’s resources 


is a job for everyone. Here are 


ways to get your fellow citizens 


to understand the reasons why 


eports of new uses for America’s 

R Conservation Pledge continue to 

reach OUTDOOR LIFE every day, 

as more groups and individuals under- 

take the job of informing their fellow 

citizens of conservation’s vital impor- 
tance. 

Featured in a window display in 
Abercrombie & Fitch’s New York City 
store, a four-foot-square copy of the 
Pledge recently brought its inspiring 
message to many thousands of persons 
daily over a period of weeks. One of its 
purposes was to warn vacationists to 
guard our natural resources, on which 
all outdoor recreation and even life it- 
self depend. 

Sporting-goods dealers everywhere, 
with a multimillion-dollar investment 
in one of America’s fast-diminishing re- 
sources—its wildlife—are urged _ to 
make similar year-round uses of the 
Pledge in store windows, on counter 
displays, and in advertising literature. 
For conservation education, advanced 
by the Pledge, is the nation’s best in- 
surance against economic ills. 

In countless other ways the Pledge 
to save our resources, presented to the 
nation in 1946 by OUTDOOR LIFE, is ac- 
centing the need for conservation. As 
a result of the efforts of the Mason 
County Fin and Feather Club, a Lud- 
ington, Mich., sportsmen’s group, all 
schools and Boy Scout troops in that 
county recently adopted the Pledge. To 
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each school and Scout troop the club 
presented copies of the Pledge. 

Requests for thousanls oi Pledge 
posters have been received since we 
announced recently that these were 
available at nominal cost from OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. The following are typical 
of the comments that come in: 

‘You'll find enclosed check for 100 
Pledge posters. I will keep some for 
myself and friends, and distribute oth- 
ers to conservation violators.’’—Clen- 
denin, W. Va. 

“Please send me 100 posters. I am 
working for the Boy Scout Hornaday 


\fficers of the Mason County Fin and Feather Club present framed Pledge copies to members of Ludington, Mich., Boy Scouts 


Abercrombie & Fitch’s New York store displays large Pledge design in window 











Award, and I intend to distribute these 
to merchants for their windows.”’— 
Middletown, Ohio. 

“Inclosed is my check for 100 Pledge 
posters. I will give one to every home 
room in the high school. Each poster 
will be on display and recited daily un- 
til it has been memorized, then recited 
weekly.”’"—-Niagara Falls, N. Y* 

You can and should use these ideas to 


save vitally needed resources—-today. 
The longer you wait to warn your 
neighbors of conservation’s urgency, 


the greater is the danger to your fish- 
ing, hunting—-and well-being. THE END 
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~~ BEASTS-on even terms: 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


RALPH CROSBY SMITH 


* 


n animal that doesn’t scare you 

\ isn’t worth shooting. A hunting 

trip that doesn’t produce a few 

new gray hairs on your poll isn’t 
worth taking. 

Now, I'll admit that this is only one 
man’s opinion. I’m not bigoted about it. 
I’m not raising the issue of “sports- 
manship’—I have no qualms about 
shooting animals. I know that the 
game species must be kept in balance. 
My attitude is a selfish one— I’ve 
reached the point where I don’t think 
it is any fun to shoot an animal that 
couldn’t hurt me if it were given the 
chance. : 

I’ve lived all my life in South Africa. 
I’ve been hunting in its tremendous 
stretches ever since boyhood. I spent 
my school vacations on a 70,000-acre 
farm that was overrun with game. And 
even today you can hunt for weeks on 
end in Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, South 
West Africa, or Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa), and shoot a differ- 
ent kind of animal every day. 


Animals Worth Hunting 


This is a pretty rich diet; you can 
get too much of it. That’s why I’ve 
come to rate only two or three animals 
as worth hunting. (In my part of the 
world, that is; I often think longingly 
of North America’s grizzlies and Kodiak 
bears.) The African lion is my idea of 
a prime antagonist. Next in worth I'd 
place the buffalo—a blindly courageous, 
charging monster that will still try to 
get at you after you’ve put half a dozen 
bullets into his heart. After that, per- 
haps rhinoceros, elephant, or tiger— 
though I’m not particularly interested 
in any of these. Give me one good lion 


- . ~~» ae —<" . % A, hunt every couple of years and I'll re- 

i-. s a Ba ) - main a happy man. Unless, of course, 

al as Pes “ee i oe “s ee | ¥ : ; one of the cats puts an end to my 
and {n- #83 ‘ career. 


3ut I want to meet old Felis leo on 
decently even terms. None of this sit- 
ting-duck shooting for me. There’s been 
too much of it; it’s given the sport a 
- bad name. Some “lion hunting” in- 
; volves no more risk—and produces 
no more exhilaration—than shooting 





Somehow I staggered sideways, brought up my rifle, and fired. The muzzle 
couldn’t have been more than two inches from the lion as he flashed by 





, oe) a oe : — ye : _. through the bars of a zoo. I’ve listened, 
Life itself is at stake when you walk and grown nauseated, while so-called 
. - " ’ 7 “adventurers” have related tales of the 
right into lion cover! No safe tree perches, no hunt. All they did was to sit com- 
fortably in a tree over a baited water 
White Hunters for these three men; just a mini- hole and wait for some unwary lion to 
come in. And you can be sure they al- 
mum of equipment, a few natives—and a whole month ways had a dozen well-armed natives 
strategically placed, just in case. What 

possible kick can a man get out of that? 
Baiting is not in itself reprehensible; 

" - . it’s often necessary. But it shouldn’t 
that you might take in South Africa! be like putting a in a mousetrap. 
No, I’ll stay on the ground with the 
lion. If necessary I'll crawl through 


By C O L. H E NR Y S. C IL L BD R S ale Wie ae teen me tee ane 
I get a fair shot. Maybe it will take 
be : : days or weeks. But it will be worth the 


of excitement. Here’s the sort of big-game hunt 
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trouble, even if I miss. Even if I get 
a scare that shakes me from head to 
foot. And I don’t mind saying that I 
have been frightened! 

Take that day a year or so ago. We'd 
started out not long after dawn, my 
native tracker and I. I was carrying a 
Winchester Model 70 in .375 H. & H. 
Magnum caliber, loaded with 300-grain 
Silvertip cartridges. Chumbo had an 
old 7.9 mm. Mauser, one of my dis- 
carded rifles. We were in fairly dense 
country, an area dotted liberally with 
thorn-tree thickets and heavy under- 
brush, and full of shallow pools. Fifty 
yards of visibility was about as much 
as we ever got, and often we didn’t get 
that much. There were lions in the 
section, that we knew. But I was after 
a really big one. 


On the Trail of a Big Cat 


We moved along cautiously in the 
dim morning light, inspecting one water 
hole after another. Plenty of spoor, 
but nothing that promised much. Then, 
after we'd gone about a mile, we be- 
gan to hear a lion “talking”’ in the for- 
est, and Chumbo thought he might be a 
big one. The “talk’”’ is a deep, coughing 
grunt—much like the grunt of an out- 
size pig. 

Soon we picked up fresh tracks at 
the edge of a pool; they led in the gen- 
eral direction of the grunts. We fol- 
lowed along through thorn thickets 
and glassy glades, skirting swampy 
pools or wading through them. 

There is no great difficulty in track- 
ing a big cat. Even when he moves 
through water—and he'll take to it 
readily——you can easily spot the crushed 
reeds that mark his entrance and exit. 
He'll stick to the age-old game trails 
and your tracker knows his sign. In 
no time at all, though, I was soaked 
to the skin by swamp water. So we 
paused while I stripped off all of my 
clothing except footgear, hat, and 
underpants. Chumbo was quite comfort- 


able—he seldom wears even pants. But 
how defenseless I felt for a moment or 
two; we take more comfort out of our 
clothing than we think! Then we 
pushed onward, sometimes crawling 
cautiously through the lush under- 
growth, sometimes pausing at the edge 
of a little glade for a precautionary in- 
spection. 

It’s impossible to convey, in words, 
any notion of the tension—the exhilara- 
tion—that grips one in a sequence of 
this sort. The unfriendly brush closes 
in, and even the birds scream im- 
precations as you disturb them. You 


- pause frequently to scan your back 


track, for a lion is quite likely to try 
a flanking attack. You decide, though, 
that he’s probably up ahead. But where 
is the rest of the pride? Is there a big 
lioness gazing balefully at you from the 
brush not a dozen yards away? 

Several times in the next half hour 
Chumbo and I almost caught up with 
our quarry. Never close enough to see 
him—just near enough to hear his 
angry, coughing grunts (evidently he 
was getting fed up with the pursuit) or 
to hear the squawking bush pheasants 
fly off at his approach. Chumbo stayed 
about thirty yards to my right; I like 
a good flanker, and he is really good. 

As luck would have it, we were mo- 
mentarily separated by rather heavy 
brush. And I walked right into a ter- 
rific, jarring roar that set me back on 
my heels. At the same instant a huge, 
tawny shape hurtled out of the brush 
not four paces away. 

Somehow I _ staggered sideways, 
brought up my rifle, and fired just as 
the great form flashed by. The muzzle 
couldn't have been more than two inches 
from that tawny hide. But I might have 
taken a 500-yard shot for all the good 
I did. I found myself leaning against a 
slender tree, quaking from top to toe. 
A few great tufts of black mane flut- 
tered on a bush. But the lion was gone. 

The fact that I went on and got him 
later is not important. The point is that 





when you do this kind of hunting you're 
spoiled for anything else. I have col- 
lected fine trophies, but not one of them 
means as much to me as the memory 
of that terrifying growl, that vivid, 
flashing streak of black and yellow that 
missed me by only a gun length. 

Now, don’t get the notion that this 
is a case of fools rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. As a soldier, I’ve 
learned that recklessness is showy, but 
not very useful. Hence I exercise plenty 
of forethought and caution in my hunts. 
Bechuanaland is the kind of country 
where you must come to fairly close 
quarters with your game, but it will 
reward you well. 

Bechuanaland (pronounce it Beck- 
oo-anna-land) is a vast, sparsely popu- 
lated. British protectorate straddling 
the Tropic of Capricorn in south-centra! 
Africa. A trifle bigger than the state 
of Texas, it has only about 2,000 Euro- 
pean inhabitants and some 265,000 
Bantu natives. Most of the territory is 
trackless, sandy country, alternately 
flooded in the rainy summer season, 
from September to April, and largely 
waterless in the winter, from May to 
August. There is plenty of water, 
though, in the great Okavango Swamp, 
where I hunt, and the winter weather 
is delightful. Days are warm and 
sunny, nights cool. 


Thorns, Snakes, and Tsetse Flies 


Because of its sandy soil, Bechuana- 
land doesn’t have any real forest—that 
is, a great variety of hardwood trees. 
But much of the country is covered with 
thorny acacias. These, combined with 
tall, rough grass and heavy brush, fur- 
nish superb cover for a vast game popu- 
lation. There are lions, elephants, hip- 
popotamuses, rhinos, giraffes, buffaloes, 
leopards, and many species of wild 
antelope. There are deadly snakes to 
watch out for, particularly the puff 
adder and the cobra, as well as poison- 
ous scorpions and tarantulas. The mos- 
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quitoes are big and vicious, and so is 
the tsetse fly, which can nip through 
ordinary clothing. But I’ve been bit- 
ten thousands of times without any 
dire results. 

I rate Bechuanaland as tops in game 
country, first because it offers such an 
abundance, and second because it gives 
the man of modest means the chance 
to have at least one African big-game 
hunt. I believe that two men could 
enjoy a month of it, with camp and 
staff at the semi-luxury level, for about 
$600—exclusive of transportation. 


Antelope and Buffalo—Plus! 


My last hunting license cost $100. 
It entitled me to a very generous quota 
of the following animals: 

Impala: An exceedingly beautiful 
antelope, ranging around 125 pounds 
when fully grown.’ The male has 
slender, lyre-shaped horns, which make 
it a striking trophy, and a golden-red 
coat. 

Reedbuck: Another antelope, fawn- 
colored, weighing around 150 pounds. 

Hartebeest: A good-size antelope, 
weighing around 325 pounds, with lyrate 
horns. 

Gemsbok: One of the larger ante- 
lopes (around 450 pounds) and a very 
beautiful one, with long, almost straight 
horns. 

Sable antelope: Another big fellow 
(500 pounds) with a dark coat and 
long, curved horns. 

Kudu: A 650-pound antelope with 
very long corkscrew -horns. 

Roan antelope: A highly prized tro- 
phy, weighing upward of 675 pounds, 


with moderately long, back-curving 
horns. 
Zebra: The handsome striped horse 


of Africa; a full-grown stallion weighs 
around 750 pounds. 

Buffalo: Right up near the top of 
any sportsman’s want list, the African 
buffalo runs around 1,400 pounds, oc- 
casionally much more. 
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So much for game. No license is re- 
quired for vermin, which includes the 
vicious wild dog (weight, about eighty- 
five pounds) ; the leopard (140 pounds) ; 
and—believe it or not—the lion! The 
king of beasts, whose weight averages 
around 475 pounds, is probably the 
world’s largest, most majestic, and 
most formidable ‘“varmint.” 

My latest hunt in Bechuanaland took 
place a year ago. The party con- 
sisted of myself, my brother, Vivian, 
and my friend Pete—Lt. Col. Chesley 
G. Peterson, who was the U.S. Air 
Force attaché in these parts. We set 
up our own safari in Pretoria, capital 
of the Union of South Africa. Our 
rolling stock consisted of a Ford truck 
and two jeeps. Into them we packed a 
large order of tents, bedding, cooking 
and camping equipment, tinned foods, 
beverage, and whatever else three men 
would need for a month afield. 

As to armament, we proceeded on my 
firm opinion that you can’t be over- 
gunned when you’re hunting lions and 
buffaloes. I’ve been through the mill 
and I haven’t yet found the perfect 
rifle. I started my African hunting 
years ago with a 7.9 mm. Mauser and 
worked through a 9 mm. Mauser, a .318 
Nitro Express, and on up to a Win- 
chester .375 H. & H. Magnum, my 
present weapon. 

I’m not satisfied yet. The .375 with 
a 300-grain bullet develops 4,300 foot 
pounds of muzzle energy. I don’t think 
that’s quite enough for effective work 
on a lion or a buffalo, especially at close 
quarters, where a wounding shot may 
cost you your life. I'd like a bolt-action 
repeating rifle in the 5,000-pound class, 
but I know I’m not likely to get one 

True, the English double-barreled 
rifles, the .465 and .470, are in the 5,000- 
pound class or near it, but I’m not 
particularly impressed by them. Granted 
that you can get off two quick shots. 
At that point you have to make a quick 
exchange with your gunbearer. That’s 
not good enough in Bechuanaland, al- 


En route to the 
salt pans of 








though it may be fine farther north in 
Kenya Colony, where you get long- 
range shots. Gunbearers quite often 
get panicky in the face of a charge by 
a lion or a buffalo and scamper for 
shelter. It’s a pretty awful thing to 
reach around for that second gun and 
find it isn’t there. 

Like most experienced hunters I’ve 
learned to operate a bolt with consider- 
able speed. No doubt the double-barrel 
user will get off his two shots more 
quickly than I. But then I can keep 
right on shooting, up to five shots, while 
he is making his exchange. Those five 
shots will generally take care of a 
lion, if you’re any kind of marksman. 
Not so the buffalo—he’s a different kind 
of beastie. Sometimes I wonder if any- 
thing short of an antitank rifle can 
stop him in his tracks. 


The Medicine for Lions 


Perhaps the .375 would be a good lion 
rifle with a different type of bullet. The 
Silvertip, it seems to me, expands much 
too quickly on dangerous big game. 
I'd prefer a 300-grain bullet that would 
penetrate to a much greater degree, 
mushrooming slowly and tearing vital 
tissues. It would enable me to get ina 
greater proportion of those crippling 
bone shots. I don’t expect my first shot 
invariably to kill a lion, but I do hope 
that it will earn me the chance of a 
second shot. Give me a slug that will 
tear a big wound and cause copious 
bleeding. Then I have a slowed-down 
animal and a good blood trail to fol- 
low. Shocking power alone doesn’t 
mean a thing on lions and buffaloes; 
you really have to destroy their vital 
organs to keep them down. 

But on with the hunt! We headed 
our little caravan northward from Pre- 
toria in July. Our destination was the 
great Okavango Swamp in northern 
Bechuanaland, some 700 miles to the 
northwest. The first day’s drive of 
440 miles got us to Francistown. There 


game area we rolled through the famed 
Africa—primeval, desolate, really grim 














the good highway abruptly ended. Be- 
yond Francistown we rolled into really 
grim country: vast stretches of reddish, 
sandy soil, dotted here and there with 
shallow salt lakes—the famed salt pans 
of Africa. It is primeval wilderness: a 
region of swiftly running rivers in the 
rainy summer season and of dry deso- 
lation in the winter. 


Safari Into Bechuanaland 


Our map made the bold bluff that 
there was a “main road” between Fran- 
cistown and the little settlement of 
Maun, some 320 miles away. That high- 
way was just two never-ending ruts 
and I do mean ruts. They were so deep 
that we did not have to steer the cars. 
For nineteen hours we bounced, jounced, 
and swayed——-bruised top and bottom. 

Maun has a hotel, an airport, sixty 
white residents, and a vast number of 
Bantus ready to hire out. We looked 
them over pretty carefully, examined 
their recommendations, and finally 
made a choice. Chumbo, the head track- 
er, agreed to come along for seventy- 
five cents a day, but the cook held out 
for a dollar. He was worth it, though, 
because he could speak English, which 
is a rare accomplishment among Ban- 
tus. We got four assistant trackers 
for fifty cents a day apiece. 

You'll begin to see why a safari into 
Bechuanaland is not beyond the reach 
of a modest purse. Provisioning the 
natives was no problem. They delight 
in a diet of corn-meal mush. and wild 
game. And they'll eat any animal but 
the hyena and the wild dog. Since even 
vultures pass up the wild dogs there 
must be a reason. Bantus consider lion 
meat a special treat-—-especially the 
heart, which is supposed to endow the 
eater with much courage. 

The trip from Maun to the great 
swamp beggars description. Floods 
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Pete’s shot didn’t even slow the enraged buffalo, and he and Chumbo were all but raked by those wicked horns of hers 


had turned the whole area into a vast, 
wrinkled mass of gulleys. When we 
finally staggered onto our camp site, 
three days out of Pretoria, my brother 
said mournfully, “I shan’t do much 
hunting. It'll take me at least a month 
to recover strength for the trip back.” 

Next morning my brother had his 
first look at the Okavango hunting 
country. “How,” he asked, “does one 
even find game in that morass—let 
alone shoot at it?’’ I could understand 
his feelings. All the way from Pretoria 
to Maun we hadn't laid eyes on fresh 
water. Now there was water every- 
where. True, it was collected in pools, 
varying from 100 to 400 yards in di- 
ameter and from one to four feet in 
depth. And there was quite a respect- 
able amount of dry land separating the 
pools. But most of the land was cov- 
ered with a thick growth of trees and 
brush. What Vivian couldn't see at 
first was the vast maze of game trails 
that checkered the whole region. 

We soon started out to reconnoiter 
the country. My brother took several 
trackers and went off on his own. Pete 
elected to travel with me. To guide 
us we had Chumbo and two of his as- 
sistants. 

Then, a mile or so from camp, we 
came upon fresh buffalo tracks along 
the edge of a pool. Evidently quite a 
herd had been drinking there not long 
before; water was still trickling into 
some of the deeper prints. The country 
was fairly open—that is to say, we'd 
occasionally get visibility up to 250 
yards. The trackers moved off fast 
and we soon ran down the herd. Most 
of the animals retreated into the bush 
at our approach, but one big beast 
took up a broadside station at about 
200 yards and waited to see what we 
were up to. 

The trackers urged me to shoot. But 
I wasn’t quite sure I wanted that buf- 





falo. It was big, all right, and there 
was just enough light to make aiming 
fairly easy. But I couldn’t make out 
whether it was a cow or a bull, and put 
the question to Chumbo. 

“M’dala! M’dala!” he said excitedly. 
Well, if he said it was a male, who was 
I to doubt him? I nodded to Pete. He 
brought up his .375, took careful aim, 
and fired. The buffalo whirled and 
started away, stampeding the rest of 
the herd. We speedily picked up the 
blood trail and followed it for 100 paces 
or so. Then we spotted the buffalo, 
again standing broadside to us and 
about seventy yards away. That’s a 
peculiarity of the big beast—-he always 
turns broadside to a pursuer. 


suffalo Meat—and Trophy Head 


Pete sent two more 300-grain slugs 
into the buffalo’s chest and it tumbled 
over. One final shot at close range 
shattered its spine. Now, four shots is 
par for the course, so Pete had nothing 
to be ashamed of. Nevertheless, I called 
the trackers together and gave them a 
stern dressing down, For Pete’s fine 
bull turned out to be, on closer in- 
spection, a fat cow. The trackers had 
known this all along. But being Ban- 
tus they hankered for cow-buffalo beef, 
and they probably figured we wouldn't 
notice the difference. 

Pete deprecated all this fuss, for his 
cow had a really magnificent head. 
“After all,” he said, “‘when that head is 
properly mounted and placed on my 
wall, who in the world will be able to 
tell if it’s a gentleman buffalo or a lady 
buffalo ?’’ I let it go at that; my con- 
cern had been that some calf might be 
deprived of its milk depot. 

For the record: Only one of three 
heart shots actually reached the heart 
The others blew up near the surface. 

We rested while Chumbo and his boys 
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eviscerated the cow and cut off some 
choice meat. Then, since I was not 
anxious to return to camp so early, I 
volunteered to guard the buffalo car- 
cass while Pete and the boys hiked 
back. They wanted to leave the meat 
with the cook and get a jeep to haul 
in the rest of the trophy. Someone had 
to protect the carcass meantime against 
vultures. I knew that they’d begin to 
gather in a matter of minutes. We 
could, of course, have covered the car- 
cass, but that’s a risky proceeding, for 
vultures can spot an exposed hoof or a 
clot of blood at 1,000 feet. They are the 
most amazing, as well as the most re- 
pulsive, birds in Africa. 

I prepared for a nap and Pete started 
back toward camp. I'll let him tell his 
own story: 

“It was a beautiful, sunny morning 
and I was in high spirits. Ahead of me 
Chumbo moved along quietly, sweat 
glistening on his dark back. That load 
of meat he was carrying must have 
weighed fifty pounds. He grinned hap- 
pily, evidently in anticipation of the 
beef orgy that lay ahead. The other 
tracker was soon out of sight. Our 
route lay through a series of grassy 
lanes hedged in by heavy thornbushes; 
we never had more than fifty yards’ 
visibility. Everything was peaceful 
and serene. I pushed my arm through 
the sling of my rifle and carried it com- 
fortably on my shoulder.” 


And Then it Happened 


“We had just entered a narrow trail 
in the brush when Chumbo stopped so 
abruptly that I almost ran into him. 
‘Buffalo!’ he grunted. And in that same 
split second an enormous cow burst 
out of the bush not fifty paces ahead. 
Talk about reflex action! I unslung, 
aimed, and fired that big .375 in less 
time than it takes to tell of it. The 
slug hit the cow high on the left shoul- 
der, and she went to her knees in a 
cloud of dust. But only for an instant; 
she got up just in time to take another 
bullet in the neck. 

“The rest is like a nightmare. The 
whole world seemed to come alive with 
buffaloes. We could hear them bellow- 
ing, snorting, and thrashing around in 
brush on all sides. Evidently we'd 
blundered into the midst of a big herd. 
The cow sank slowly to the ground, 
but just as it did two more burst into 
the clearing. Chumbo got his .303 Brit- 
ish service rifle into action, concen- 
trating on the smaller one, and managed 
to finish her with five shots. 

“But he’d hardly had time to reload 
when the third buffalo charged us. At 
forty yards I fired at the only possible 
target, her head. The 300-grain bullet 
didn’t even slow her up. She came on 
with bellowing roars of rage. Both the 
tracker and I crowded behind the two- 
inch trunk of a thornbush. The cow 
swept by, one of her wicked horns 
raking at us and missing only by inches. 
Her momentum carried her for twenty- 
five yards, but she whirled and started 
back for us. 

“Both rifles were now empty. Fran- 
tically I fished in my pocket for car- 
tridges, but my sweaty hand brought 
up only two. We scooted around to the 
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far side of the spindly tree as I re- 
loaded. Now the cow was almost upon 
us again, bellowing in pain and with 
great spurts of blood gushing from her 
nostrils and shoulder. Just as I brought 
the rifle up she collapsed, literally at 
my feet. I could never have shot in 
time. 

“‘Now two shots rang out behind me 
and I whirled in terror. The first cow 
had managed to get to her feet for 
another charge. Chumbo had gotten off 
two .303 bullets but they didn’t deter 
her one whit. Hastily I put the two 
.375’s into her. She fell again, still far 
from dead. We speedily got behind a 
large tree, and from that point we 
reloaded and shot her seven times more 
before she finally died. The whole melee, 
from first shot to last, took only two 
minutes. But enough sheer panic was 
crowded into those 120 seconds to last 
me a lifetime.”’ 

Later on we performed an autopsy on 
the cows. In the first and largest we 
found thirteen bullets, every one of 
them in a vital area. The smallest cow 
had succumbed to five .303 slugs, two 
of which were in her neck. The third 
cow—the one that had nearly ended 
two hunting careers—had five bullets 
in her heart. Pete’s first bullet—a hard- 
nose one, by the way—had pierced the 
skull and plowed through throat, lungs, 
and abdomen to wind up in the skin 
below the hip. 

This episode illustrates the buffalo’s 
fight-to-a-finish courage. But I'd like 
to point out that I’ve never known a 
buffalo to charge a man without provo- 
cation. Pete had simply blundered into 
one end of a little glade as the buffalo 
entered at the other. The fact remains 
that a maddened buffalo is as nasty a 


beast as you’d want to face. Those 
sharp horns can disembowel a man, 
and the cruel hoofs can literally cut 
bim into ribbons. 


No Place for Cowardice 


At day’s end we ranked high with 
our natives. That was well, for I have 
found that natives are quick to size 
up their bosses and act accordingly. 
Many Bantus have no great courage 
themselves but they expect a white 
man to have the heart of a lion. If he 
shows the least trace of cowardice or 
indecision they'll refuse to take any 
risks with him, or worse yet, desert 
him in the face of grave danger. 

The days were soft and sunshiny, but 
the nights were often cold. We had com- 
fortable camp beds, and plenty of 
warm blankets. But I slept out in the 
open under the brilliant African stars. 
There were very few mosquitoes about, 
since we'd pitched camp quite some dis- 
tance from swamp water. 

Our clothing was simple: closely 
woven woolens and khakis, which dis- 
couraged the mosquitoes and tsetse 
flies; well-broken-in shoes with crepe 
soles; large slouch hats or light topees; 
and a plentiful supply of thick socks. 
We had a well-filled medicine chest 
and took regular doses of a malaria 
preventive. 

Camp life wasn't at all complex. 
Since I knew there was plenty of fire- 
wood in the swamp area we had not 
brought along a pressure stove and 
fuel. In the evening a pair of gasoline 
pressure lamps gave plenty of light 
for the boys to do their chores. 

There were two main meals each day. 
Before setting out on our morning hunt, 
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We towed the zebra carcass around, then parked it. How soon would lions find it? 
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along about sunrise, we'd 
scalding tea and eat a few rusks. Be- 
tween 11 and 2 we'd return for lunch, 
which might consist of bacon and eggs, 
| broiled game, vegetables, and fruits. 
Evenings we'd have a banquet of roast 
, duck, pheasant, partridge, or guinea 
| fowl, followed by broiled game steaks 
| or a roasted joint. Then coffee, sweets, 
and perhaps an orange. 

We'd been in camp about a week 
when the trackers came in with news 
of lions. Several prides, it appeared, 
had collected in a brushy, overgrown 
| forest patch not very far away. The 
area was a dense one, and I couldn't in 
conscience permit the party to go in 
there in search of trophies. So we 
| decided to lure the lions out to the 
| water holes, where at least we'd able 
| to get a fairly open shot, at say fifty 
or 100 yards. 
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Bait—and Wait 






Pete shot a zebra stallion and we 
prepared to set it out as a lure. The 
boys ripped its belly open, then hitched 
the carcass behind a jeep with a length 
of rope. Next we dragged the zebra 
through several miles of likely country, 
passing as near to water holes as pos- 
sible. Finally we parked it in a fairly 
open spot close to cover and covered 
it carefully with brush and vegetation. 
We hoped that with any kind of luck 
we could approach it upwind and 
through cover. 

We had reasonably good expectations 
of success. The lion is not particular 
about his food. In fact, he’s quite lazy, 
much preferring to eat decayed meat 
rather than go to the trouble of making 
a kill. The trouble is, you never know 
when a cat is going to sit down to 
dinner; you may arrive too soon—or 
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| One cat herded her cubs away, but the other growled defiance and got set to charge 


too late, when the carcass has been 
either devoured or dragged off. 

We set out at daybreak next day to 
inspect our bait. We parked the jeep 
some distance away from it and pro- 
ceeded on foot. Almost immediately 
we came upon the fresh spoor of two 
lionesses and three cubs. Soon we 
found a wildebeest or gnu, freshly killed 
and almost completely devoured. A 
little beyond that we spotted vultures; 
some were settled in a tree, others 
were hovering in the sky. That’s a 
good sign; if vultures won’t descend on 
a carcass it means that some large 
animal is near it. 

Now, all this prospecting around 
took time, so the morning was well ad- 
vanced when we finally approached our 
bait. I expected to find a pride near it, 
so we moved carefully down through 
cover. But not carefully enough. At the 
edge of cover we cautiously looked to- 
ward the bait, and were immediately 
spotted by a pair of well-grown lion 
cubs. 

Their growls instantly aroused two 
big lionesses from a siesta. One of the 
cats quickly herded her cubs away, but 
the other turned toward us with a 
growl of defiance. Her great yellow 
eyes flamed dangerously; I knew she 
was about to charge. At only twenty 
yards I got the gold bead of my Win- 
chester on her shoulder and fired just 
as she started to leap. 

The bullet spun her around in almost 
a full circle, and she died on the spot 
with her head on her paws. It was 
rather weird to watch the flame in 


those great yellow eyes gradually grow 
dim and then go out. 

We got the jeep and loaded the cat 
across its hood. That was quite a job, 
for she weighed at least 350 pounds. 
Then four of us jammed into the little 





vehicle and bounced back to camp. 
What a joy those jeeps were! There 
seemed to be no place they couldn’t 
travel nor any load they couldn’t carry. 
A plate on the dashboard proclaimed 
the maximum cross-country weight to 
be 800 pounds. But we frequently piled 
on a great deal more than that and the 
jeep never balked. 

Our lures usually produced, but once 
in a while one would prove a dismal 
failure. Pete, for instance, killed a 
wildebeest and placed it near a water 
hole that showed considerable sign of 
traffic. He inspected it frequently in 
the next few days but the bait re- 
mained undisturbed, so he gave it up 
as a bad job and moved on to other 
things. 

Then one morning Pete and a tracker 
started out for a more distant spot. 
They went as far as they could in the 
jeep, then continued afoot. Display- 
ing no particular caution, since they 
were still some distance from their 
destination, Pete and the _ tracker 
blundered into the open only a few 
yards from the forgotten water hole. 


Leo Reared Up and Roared 


Just as they neared, a shaggy-maned 
lion reared up from behind the carcass 
and roared loudly. Like an automaton 
Pete threw up his .375 and fired. The 
big slug hit the lion in the heart and 
(praise be!) scored an instantaneous 
kill. A wounding shot would have al- 
most certainly been fatal—-to Pete. His 
tracker was some distance behind him 
and in no position to fire. Besides, he 
carried a .303, which is no great shakes 
as a stopper. 

That ‘stopper’ problem is a serious 
one, at least in Bechuanaland. Else- 
where in Africa—in Kenya, for in- 
stance—you find nice, open country, 
where it’s possible to keep a couple of 
hundred yards between you and your 
lion. But in wooded country, with its 
close-up shooting, you need some assur- 
ance that you can stop a lion before he 
can bring his fangs and talons into play. 
Your tracker should be able to stop a 
wounded cat dead in its tracks. 

To my mind there is only one certain 
stopper—a 12 gauge autoloading shot- 
gun. That’s not an original notion with 
me; the 12 gauge is widely used in 
Africa. Farmers usually keep one 
handy for dealing out sudden death to 
marauding lions or for dispatching 
those that tumble into pit traps. When 
your tracker loads a shotgun with five 
rounds of No. 00 buckshot he is really 
ready to repel boarders. 

On buffaloes, of course, the auto- 
loader is no more effective than a 
handful of popcorn. But after the in- 
cident I described near the beginning of 
this article I armed Chumbo with my 
12 gauge, five-shot Browning. When I 
took another tracker along I gave him 
a rifle. 

Since I seem to be handing out ad- 
vice, I might touch on the subject of 
sights. Scope sights are almost totally 
unused in the game fields of southern 
Africa. They’d be more hindrance than 
help. They give you practically no 
extra advantage in close-range shoot- 
ing and they slow up aim far too much 
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in an emergency. On top of that the 
light is often bad. I favor an open rear 
sight—the familiar, ordinary U. My 
front sight is a gold bead which I 
wouldn’t trade for diamonds. It gives 
remarkable definition even under poor 
conditions. My brother is partial to the 
wide, shallow-V rear sight, for he says 
it gives quick centering. But for me its 
high shoulders tend to blot out too much 
of the target. Some of my friends like 
aperture sights, but to my mind they 
have many of the scope’s disadvantages. 

Our party got action almost every 
day of the month-long hunt. Pete and 
my brother collected whatever lesser 
trophies they wanted and shot for the 
pot and for bait. We got our share of 
chances at big game, collecting some, 
muffing some. My brother flushes a 
dull brick-red whenever he thinks of 
one of his misses. 

We were out one morning about hali- 
past seven and had dropped in on a 
wildebeest bait to see if there were any 
visitors besides ourselves. There was— 
a magnificent black-maned lion, one of 
the finest I’ve seen. He spotted us just 
as we sighted him, at perhaps 100 
yards, and he arose from his repast 
with the most majestic dignity I have 
ever seen. He gave us a calm but 
searching scrutiny and then walked 
slowly for cover, just like an actor 
making a good exit. He seemed to be 
saying to himself, “I want to get away 
from here quickly but I’m darned if 


I’li run.”’ My brother looked on in fasci- 
nation. 

“Shoot, man!” I whispered urgently. 
“Shoot!” 

Startled into action, my brother fired 

and bowled the lion completely over. 
From the 


sublime to the ridiculous! 





As Pete neared the forgotten water hole he 
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Now our dignitary lay flat on his back 
with his four legs pointing rigidly to 
the sky. He looked for all the world 
like a drawing in a comic paper. We 
moved in quickly. But as we did, the 
big cat rolled over onto his side and 
started to get to his feet. 

“Shoot!” I again urged my brother. 
I didn’t want him to lose this magnifi- 
cent beast, nor did I want to interfere. 


Frozen to the Spot 
But Vivian seemed frozen. It was 
eons before he got that rifle to his 
shoulder again. And before he could 
shoot, the lion had disappeared into the 
brush. All the bullet had done, appar- 
ently, was to nick him in the spine and 
paralyze him momentarily. There was 
practically no blood and, of course, no 
trail we could follow. I might have 
gone in after him myself but I couldn't 
in conscience risk my brother's hide. 

There is no substitute for experience 
in lion and buffalo hunting. I certainly 
should never advise you to undertake 
it without the restraining presence of 
a seasoned man. If I were an American 
planning a Bechuanaland hunt I'd try 
to arrange with some_ experienced 
sportsman to go along with me, perhaps 
by offering to pay the major share of 
expenses. You cannot depend on the 
native tracker’s wisdom. 

I shall never forget my first lion 
hunt, many years ago. I went out with 
only a tracker, and the risks I took 
were appalling. I had a most indiffer- 
ent rifle and, worse yet, the wrong kind 
of ammunition. As for my tracker, he 
was armed with an ax! 

We found a freshly killed antelope, 
partly eaten, and followed the lion spoor 
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lion that leaped up from the bait 


almost stumbled over an angry 





away from it. Right into the brush we 
plunged. Soon we found we were walk- 
ing in circles. And then I discovered, 
right on top of my own footprints, the 
giant tracks of a lion! I should have 
been frightened silly but I wasn’t. On 
we went until we came up with a small 
pride. We literally shooed those lions 
ahead of us until we got them out into 
a clearing. Then I picked my trophy and 
killed him with one shot. To top it all, 
when I opened my rifle chamber to 
empty the chamber I found that the 
cartridge case had separated! 

I hope I’ve learned something since 
then. Last time out, I shot a lion 
through the heart at forty paces. He 
reared up for a charge, his eyes aflame. 
I hit him again, but rather far back. He 
whirled and bounded into the brush. 
Now, I realized that my first shot had 
done some heart damage. So I sat down 
and smoked several cigarettes. After 
half an hour I proceeded cautiously on 
the blood ‘trail, pausing frequently to 
make sure that no wounded and savage 
cat was concealed in ambush. 

I found him about 300 yards deep in 
the brush, quite dead. If I had started 
in immediate pursuit he might have 
traveled a mile. When you know you've 
caused a mortal wound, take your time, 
for your game will lie down, stiffen and 
die. 

Our month was soon up but we had 
a respectable score: Four lions, a 
lioness, eight buffaloes, and _ lesser 
game. The most expensive safari in the 
world couldn't have provided us with 
more sport. There is plenty of game, 
and adventure too, in Bechuanaland. 
Come and get it! 
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| Arriving at the factory, your gun is first checked in and all parts are accounted for. Here receiving-depart- 
ment workers at the Ilion, N. Y., plant of Remington Arms record receipt of a Model 31 slide-action shotgun 

“9 


When Your 
GUN NEEDS FIXING 


Here’s how 2 


the factory does it 


hen something goes wrong with 
your gun, you can do one of 
three things: If it’s a minor 
matter,- you can fix it yourself. If it’s 
more serious, you can take the gun to 
a reliable local gunsmith. But if it 
needs a major operation, the only place 
to send it is to the manufacturer’s own 
customer repair department. Only don’t 
wait until hunting season and expect 
instant service. Guns come in by the 
hundreds; yours must wait its turn. 
To show owners what happens when 
their firearms go home for repairs, 
OUTDOOR LIFE ‘sent a photographer to 
the Ilion, N. Y., plant of the Remington 
Arms Company, where that firm has its 
customer repair service. (Remington 
also supplies, on request, a list of recom- 
mended local gunsmiths specially quali- 
fied to repair its products.) Pictures on 
these six pages show how skilled men 
. and precision machines combine to 
Stowed in a numbered box, the gun goes into a storage shelf with scores of | put a gun back in first-class condition. 
others to wait its turn for checkup and repair. The shelves are nearly always full Photographs by EMIL E. BRODBECK 
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Estimators check the gun thoroughly. Besides the trouble you reported, they note any additional repairs 
that may be needed. You are notified of the cost, and the gun returns to the shelf for your O.K. 
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If your barrel has been bent, it goes to a straightening 
machine. Light reflections in bore show when it’s in line 


“ 


When you give the green light, a “stripper” takes the gun Maybe you’ve dented the outside of the barrel. The place 
down and sends parts to various departments for repair. is marked with chalk and an expansion tool is inserted. 
The wooden vise clamps and lever prevent marring metal When this is spread inside the bore, dent is hammered out 
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Polishing a receiver is a job for an expert. The darker 
area is the part that has been polished by the big wheel 





If the barrel needs reboring and repolishing inside, a Before a barrel is blued, scratches are removed by rub- 
reamer is rotated from the breech forward to the choke bing with emery cloth held in a block of special shape 
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] Applying acid to gun parts that are to be blued. This 1 The rack holding the parts goes into a preheating ove 
process (sometimes called “browning”™) puts a coat- to dry untreated portions, then into the rust oven wher 
ing of polished rust on the metal to prevent further corrosion a layer of iron oxide forms on the surfaces to be blue 
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a” 
| 3 To remove loose rust a worker “cards” a barrel by 
* 


running it over a wire wheel. Bluing is completed by 





boiling in a solution of logwood, carding again, and oiling 











l Now the rack is lowered into a conversion tank where 1 A Your gun may need a new stock. Here a replacement 


the rusting action is arrested. At this point the golden- gets a lacquer spray after being coated with a wood 
oak rust color of the parts is replaced by a deep, dark gray filler. Some stocks are varnished, and others are oil-finished 
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walnut for stocks because it is a fairly hard wood that takes a fine finish, and the supply is good 
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16 If you’ve seratched your stock, shellac walnut wax is 


melted into the spot, rubbed down, and varnished over 


pensive models, new checkering is done by machine Ends are sealed with tarlike stuff to prevent splitting 


1 -Z Skilled women do the hand checkering. On inex- | $ If you want a fitted-to-order stock, a blank is laid out, 
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After the blank has been roughly shaped to your speci- 20 Sometimes your stock merely needs refinishing. This 


fications, it is carefully smoothed down to fit your gun one is being sanded with a specially shaped block 
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Rechambering to make the shell fit properly. This is Headspace is checked with metal heading plugs like 
another job for a factory man or a skillful gunsmith that in the worker’s right hand. Note dummy shells 


itting 





-. 1 his 
block 23 When you fool with the trigger-pull adjustment on your rifle, you’re handing a headache to somebody 
like this mechanic and assistant foreman atthe plant where Remington sends ’em back as good as new 
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This Happened to Me! =«s_- xe 
A True Tale, Told in Pictures «| aN 


TOLD THIS WAY 


THE DOWNSTREAM WIND, HOWEVER WAS 
TOO STRONG. IT DROVE THE BOAT AHEAD 
OF THE LINES, FOULING THEM. 



















































































- JUST THEN WE GAVE HER THE GUN. 
THE FRAYED ANCHOR LINE PARTED 


+ You ZL WERE O.K, 
oust ere RUN //THANKS. WE LOST 
KS ONLY THE ANCHOR 

AND A YEAR'S 
Seewrer 
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different flavor will taste best to a 
great many men, but not necessarily 


WHETHER YOU PREFER the power of 
propellers, or the silent swiftness of 
sails, is a matter of choice. 

With whiskies, too. preferences dif- 
ler, That’s why we take the common- 
sense attitude that Hunter’s delicately 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING CO., INC., 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Sit wer the gars 


NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 


to all men. It’s a matter of choice! 
We do believe you should try 
Hunter. Try it because it is different. 
Try it and form your own opinion. 
92 PROOF, 60% GRAIN 


LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 
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Our angling editor discovers 


a brand-new thrill in his first 


encounter with the famous hard- 


fighting trout of the Soo 


or many years I've listened to bits 

of talk and read articles about the 

“Soo” trout of the St. Mary’s 
River, at the outlet of Lake Superior. 
I've often intended fishing for them but 
somehow never got to it, although my 
wife and I often crossed the river on 
the ferry. I believe this ferry crossing 
was responsible for our failure to in- 
vestigate the fishing there. It all looked 
so citified and commercial that the 
natural impulse was to get through as 
quickly as possible. 

Then Earl Leitz came into the pic- 
ture. He had started a small sporting- 
goods store in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and began writing me about the hard- 
fighting trout to be caught there. He 
said I really owed it to myself and the 
readers of OUTDOOR LIFE to fish the 
waters so I could tell about it. 

So, one day in the early fall of last 
year, my wife and I arrived at Sault 
Ste. Marie and got settled for an 8-day 
stay. The greeting we received was 
very familiar: ‘The water is too low. 
Only part of one gate is open. Fish not 
taking very well.” That did not dis- 
courage us. We have become hardened 
to such introductions after the many 
years we've fished from coast to coast. 
We always seem to arrive when fishing 
is at its worst. But the part about 
“one gate open” puzzled us. We also 
wondered where the fishing was. All 
the river we saw ran between cities 
and looked like a commercial water 
lane rather than a fishing stream, par- 
ticularly for trout. 


A New Experience 


But let me tell my impressions as I 
first fished these famous waters. After 
all the many years of fishing here and 
there all over the country, it was a 
new experience. 

The afternoon of the day we arrived 
Earl said, “Be ready about 5 o’clock 
tomorrow morning—and perhaps Grace 
had better not come along until you 
COR. &.” 

So I got ready at 5 a.m. It was still 
pitch black when we finished breakfast. 
Getting in the car after the comforting 
coffee, I settled back in anticipation of 
a fairly long ride to the fishing waters. 
Imagine my surprise when, about 2 
minutes later, Earl parked the car at 


54 


the locks, 
city. 

Wondering what it was all about, I 
got out, gathered up my tackle, and 
followed him. The first signs of dawn 
could be seen in the east as he looked 
over the locks and said, “There are 
boats going through. Guess we'll have 
to go around.” This meant nothing to 
me at the moment, but I soon became 
enlightened. Instead of going straight 
across the locks we had to go around 
them, which makes for considerable 
distance. We started walking—and 
when you walk in tune with Earl Leitz 
you move fast. 


right in the heart of the 


Anglers Ring the Bell 


It was appreciably light by the time 
we drew up to a large low building. 
Earl tried the door but it didn’t open. 
Then we noticed a sign. It was a new 
regulation. The door would be opened 
to anglers if they rang the bell. 

We were admitted and Earl threw out 
a few words to the men of the power 
house as we rushed to the opposite end. 
There Earl grabbed a couple of long, 
sturdy poles from a corner and we piled 
through the back door. 

Earl’s pace seemed to quicken now, 
and he made me think of a keen hound 
on a hot scent. We rushed across a 
narrow, lightly railed walk. Suddenly 
Earl ducked under the railing to a steep 
embankment. I slid after him and 
found we were in a no man’s land, an 
excavation job. We rushed toward an- 





Yes. sir. 








... RAY BERGMAN, Editor 


other high, man-made bank, rugged 
and ugly. It was now quite light. When 
we reached the pile Earl stopped to 
say, “Let’s go up on top so you can 
see where we're going to fish.” 

Then I saw the rapids, quite a drop 
below us. Foaming white areas were 
framed by patches of the greenish, 
clear Great Lakes water. It looked wild 
and fascinating. My blood tingled and 
my casting arm started to itch. 

Earl pointed out the dam where the 
many gates held back the waters of 
Lake Superior, and the drops or rapids 
and holes we were to fish that morning 
We clambered over some jagged rocks 
and scrambled down to the river’s edge 
landing at a small bay protected from 
the rushing waters by a sharp point of 
land with rocks at the top. In this quiet 
place floated the largest canoe I’d ever 
laid eyes on. 

“It’s a freighter,” explained Ear! 
“Bought it from Scotty.’’ He meant 
Scotty Stevenson, one of the real old- 
timers, who had fished the rapids for 
many years—since long before they 
had cut it down to its present size. 


Four Rivers in One 


It takes both skill and strength to 
pole a canoe in this strong and treach- 
erous current. As Earl navigated up 
and across stream I alternately gazed 
down into the greenish depths and 
across the tumbling expanse toward the 
Canadian shore. It was like four large 
rivers made into one. It was somewhat 


Vil take a good, heavy plug every time!” 
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Every new world’s record Musky since 1927, with one exception, 


has been taken on a True Temper Perfect Rod. 


This rod is hand forged from rapier steel, clock spring tempered and 
shaped to the taper (patented) that gives perfect action. The stamina of 
its solid one-piece tip quickly takes the fight out of the gamest Musky, 
Pike or Bass. Its flexible power permits the use of light lines, thus 


adding to the sport. Mounted with genuine Carboloy guides and fitted 
True Temper Speed Shad—The per- 


with the exclusiye True Temper Speedlock offset handle. $21.50 each fect underwater bait. $1.25 each 


at your dealer’s. Produced only by the makers of True Temper 
Products, Cleveland, Ohio. For illustrated catalog, address 


Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 


RUE IEMPER 


Makers of fine tools, fishing rods, golf shafts, THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS—THE LURE OF EXPERTS 


© The American Fork and Hoe Co.—Cleveland O 
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IMPORTED BRIAR 


“What a good-looking pipe,” friends 
say of Imperial $1.50 Yello-Bole. Sturdy 
ferrule sets it apart from others. Rare 
beauty of Mediterranean briar, long- 
seasoned and hand-rubbed on linen to 
a rich finish. Smokers enjoy good smok- 
ing, good service, long life and comfort 
from Imperial. Honey treatment helps 
“breaking-in.” Kaufmann Bros. & 
Bondy, Inc., Estab. 1851. 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 

This picture of Honey-Girl is displayed in 
stores where Yello-Boles are 
sold. At right, Honey Seal 


which protects the honey in 
bowl of pipe. Look for it. 


frightening on this initial trip, but 
Earl's expert boatmanship soon gave 
me confidence. Let me advise caution, 
however, if you try to fish this water 
without the aid of an experienced per- 
son. The rapids are extremely danger- 
ous unless you know exactly what you 
are doing. Also, two persons in the 
canoe was plenty, large as it was— 
which left Grace out of this particular 
fishing scene. 

Earl finally got the canoe in position 
alongside a boiling, roaring drop and 
motioned me to cast the fly directly 
into it. Soon we were both working our 
fly rods. Earl’s was a brute of a tool 
| that required a B level to bring out the 
action. He used at least a 10-lb.-test 
|leader. At the time I couldn’t see the 
sense of such heavy tackle, but I did 
before we left the Soo. You see, you 
must often use brute force to land the 
fish, and you want terminal tackle 
strong enough to bring it close enough 
to get it into the net. You don’t have a 
quiet pool in which to use a net, or a 
nice beach on which to land them. 





I Chose a Lighter Rod 


But a rod like Earl’s is too much for 
me to handle without fatigue, so I chose 
my 9'14-ft., 5%-oz. It wouldn’t put out 
as much line as Earl’s, so there were 
some spots I couldn’t reach, but this 
wasn’t a serious handicap. I do be- 
lieve, however, that the heavier rod is 
an advantage here when you're playing 
the fish. It takes too long to land some 
of the larger ones with a light rod, and 
this increases the hazard of losing a 
good specimen—especially if the rod is 
so light that you can’t snub a fish hard 
enough to keep it away from bad spots. 

Earl used a Bali Duck fly in size 2, 
while I decided to try a fly that had 
come to me from Ken Cooper of De- 
troit with a message of good luck. The 
first three holes or runs or whatever 
you might call them did not produce a 
rise, but from the fourth Earl took two 
medium-size fish almost at once. Twen- 
ty minutes later I thought luck had 
completely deserted me, especially since 
Farl picked up another fish. But then, 
just as my fly had started to swing 
after a long, natural drift aided by 
feeding out slack line after the cast, I 
felt the welcome pull and tug of a fish 
as it started off on its initial run. It 
was disappointingly small, about 2 Ib. 
But the fight would have done credit to 
a 4-pounder in most waters I've fished. 

That ended the first morning's fishing. 
Earl had his shop to open, and besides, 
he said it wasn’t worth while fishing 
except early morning and late after- 
noon, 

The other few mornings that I fished 
were almost like this one except that I 
did better, once taking three fish but 
none of them heavier than 314 lb. How- 
ever, I saw one nice one taken. One 
morning Earl took me down to the top 
of the lower rapids and we tried fish- 
ing from shore. On Earl’s first cast, 
before 7’d even got my rod ready, he 
hooked @ fish that weighed a full 5'4 Ib. 
| There wasn’t any way of following the 
fish so Earl played it to a finisk from the 
| limited area of approximately 30 ft. in 
| which he had to move about. Under the 











conditions the practical value of his 
heavy tackle was evident. He was able 
to keep it from getting into water 
where he would have simply had to let 
it run off to the end of his line, and 
then trust that the fish would turn or 
be eventually reeled back. 

My afternoon ventures were fishless. 
The fellows who generously guided me 
these few times didn’t take any fish 
either, but I did more casting than they 
did. In the case of one of these friends 
you might consider me a hoodoo. That 
was Dr. Marks. When Earl and I were 
fishing the first morning, the doctor 
fished below us at the highest point 
that could be reached with a motor. He 
took a fish of 6 lb. that morning. Again, 
on the afternoon that I fished with 
Scotty Stevenson, the doctor was fish- 
ing the same spot and took a 6%- 
pounder. But the day the doctor and I 
fished the very same spot together, 
neither of us got a fish or even a chance 
at one. 

But to show how luck sometimes en- 
ters into this game, let me give you Dr. 
Marks’s explanation of the second fish. 

He had got tired of casting and not 
getting any strikes, so he started aim- 
ing at some merganser ducks which 
were fishing in the rapids. He was 
making long casts at these birds in 
the vain hope that he’d snag one. After 
each cast he fished the fly out, and on 
one of these drifts the fish took. 

Instead of pulling downstream as 
most of the trout do when hooked, this 
one ran upstream so fast that Marks 
couldn’t take in line rapidly enough. 
Before he knew it he was snagged on 
his anchor rope. After some steady but 
cautious hand pressure, the line luckily 
pulled free and the trout started down- 
stream with a rush. From then on the 
fight was played out in the normal way 
on the rod, which the doctor picked up 
as soon as the fish had come free. 


Heavy Tackle Pays Off 


Now there isn’t a bit of doubt that 
the stout line and leader had a lot to do 
with the catching of this trout. A light 
leader or a weak line might have broken 
sometime during this fight. As the doc- 
tor explains it, “I fish alone most of the 
time. When a fish is played out I have 
found it best to drop the rod and finish 
the job by hand. That is why I need a 
strong line and leader.” And he is right. 
The practice not only saves the rod but 
also lands many a fish that otherwise 
would be lost, not only from excessive 
time used in playing with light stuff, 
which may tear the hook loose, but also 
from the extreme pressure that must be 
exerted in order to get a played-out fish 
back to the boat against the terrific cur- 
rent. 

Before experiencing this Soo fishing I 
would have been shocked at the idea of 
landing a fish in this way, and would 
have scorned the heavy tackle used by 
the successful fishermen. While I'd 
caught heavy and hard-fighting fish 
lots of times in the past, it had always 
been where I could get into position to 
land the fish without exerting force 
after it had been played out. But in this 
fishing you couldn't do that, so you had 
to have tackle that could take it. 
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Strangely enough, we ran into some 
Southern fishing that was startlingly 
similar only a few weeks later. I'll tell 
you about that in a forthcoming article 
about fishing below Wilson Dam in Ala- 
bama. 

In flies for this fishing, the principal 
requirements seem to be heavy wire 
hooks (so they have a chance to sink 
in the fast water), a wide gap in pro- 
portion to the shank length, and some 
color and sparkle—the last, of course, 
meaning tinsel. Personally I don’t go 
along with the wide gap for Soo trout, 
though I like it for some conditions 
such as light-striking or nippy-striking 
fish. 

I give you the dressings of three pat- 
terns. Two had no names at all, so I 
called them “Bali Duck” and “Scotty.” 
The third, “Soo,” is tied in various ways, 
but the following description is typical. 


SOO 

Body: Embossed silver tinsel ribbed 
with broad, flat tinsel (silver). 

Wings: Three layers of bucktail. On 
top, brownish to faded black; middle, 
yellow; bottom, claret red. 

Tail: Two full hackle tips of barred 
Plymouth Rock dyed a deep Montreal 
claret. 


Tag: Yellow chenille. (You might 
also call this an egg sac.) 

Hackle: None. 

Eye: Jungle cock (optional). 


BALI DUCK 

This may also be tied in various ways, 
of which the following is a simple one. 

Body: Silver tinsel. 

Wings: Two Bali-duck feathers, tied 
so that the bright and glossy surfaces 
are on the outside and the bends of the 
feathers oppose each other. 


Tail: Golden-pheasant tippets. 

Hackle: Brown (Rhode Island red, 
etc.) and very soft. 

SCOTTY 

Body: Seal fur dyed garnet red (dia- 
mond garnet). 

Wings: Six matched furnace-tied 
streamers, tied so that three feathers 


curve one way and three the other, then 
opposing so they straighten out. 


Tag: Gold tinsel with black chenille 
egg sac. 

Tail: Barred wood duck. 

Hackle: White, dyed garnet red, same 


as seal-fur body. 


These are good patterns anywhere. 
Perhaps you folks who make your own 
will find some inspiration in them. 

As for the Soo fishing, my taste of it 
has given me a strong hankering to get 
back there this year._-Ray Bergman. 


Live Baits for Bass 


te live baits for bass that always 
bring home the bacon (for me, at 
least), are a large, fat polliwog, and a 
small bullhead or catfish with the bar- 
bels and fins cut off. Removing the bar- 
bels is important because bass seldom 
feed on bullheads because of their 
“horns."’ The blood released when fins 
and barbels are cut off attracts the 
bass.—R. A. Jenkins. 
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Choose Bead Chain 
tackle from this display assort- 
ment now being featured at 
leading fishing tackle 


your 
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stores. 





THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO., 


You will be if 
you install a 
Fairbanks-Morse 
generating set! 
These standby power units have been 
proved in performance on farms, air- 
ports, camps, in hotels, theaters, hospi- 
tals, and many other installations. 


Models are available in A.C., D.C., and 
A.C.-D.C.—with manual, remote or auto- 
matic controls—in capacities from 350 to 
35,000 watts. See your local Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer, or mail the coupon today! 
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| FAIRBANKS-MorsE; 
: 600 S. Michigan Avenue B8-8 | 


Chicago 5, Illinois | 
! Gentlemen: Please send complete info —_ | 
| about generating sets for art 
| Firm Name....,; rye \ Poeccccccececece 


il | 
| Addres&¥Oe 1h PRP OR EER RD. | 






--» BECAUSE “EVERY BEAD’S A SWIVEL!’ 


Wherever you fish—stream, lake or ocean... 
However you fish—trolling, surf-casting, 
still fishing, bait-casting ... 


use modern 
Bead Chain tackle to help keep your line 
free from bothersome kinking or un- 
twisting. Every item is made of 
Monel corrosion-proof metal with 
stainless steel snaps—bright or 
non-glare finish—sizes and 

types to meet your exact 





needs. Sole Sales Agents: 
Ashaway, Inc., Westerly, 
Rhode Island. 
| 
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113 Mountain Grove St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





<(\ The BLADE 


_makes the the 







AND MARBLE’S 
MAKES THE 
BLADE 
The forged steel blades of 
Marble’s Knives make them 
first choice of experienced 
sportsmen everywhere. For 
knives that take and hold 


a razor keen edge, be sure 
you get 


MARBLES KNIVES: 


Marble's Wooderaft No. 49 
Beautiful leather handle. Extra keen 
4‘in. forged ated! blade. With sheath, 





Marbie’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
Keeps matches always 
ry may save ves. 

Carry « 
in px eket. ‘No 
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belt or 
‘is 1,75c. 


Marble's Expert No. 545 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ favorite. 6 in, 
With sheath, $3.50. 

No. 60 Sport Knife 
With sheath, $2.50. 


blade. 


4in. blade. 
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Marble’s ideal No. 45 
All-Purpose for field, forest andcamp, 
Extra sturdy. With she: ath, 6 in. blade, 
shows ‘$2. 00 $3.50; Gin. blade, $4.00. 


Ask your Dealer, or wettest oe Catalog. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. $72,902 Ave... G22? 
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MYSTERY TROUT 


(continued from page 25) 


“Now,” said Henry, ‘the fish in this 
first lake aren’t much longer than a 
gypsy wagon track, but they sure do 
fight. ... What ya waiting for? Puff 
up that boat, and let’s get a mess of 
eating fish!” 

Even as I pumped the rubber raft 
I could see that the lake surface boiled 
with feeding fish. Henry, the old fox, 
was grinning from ear to ear and jam- 
ming his fly rod together just as fast as 
his eager fingers would let him. 

“What fly?” I asked. 

“No. 16 Black Gnat midge,’’ answered 
Henry as though there wasn’t any other 
kind. 

“Most overrated fly in America; I 
never did have any luck with it,” I 
stated, and I meant it. 


Henry Didn’t Waste Any Time 


“Come on! Hurry up!” urged Henry. 
Impatient, he grabbed the life raft, 
tossed it into the lake, and, searching 
blindly for the boat with his left leg, 
started his first cast. 

There was a boil where the fly settled 
about ‘fifty feet offshore. Henry’s rod 
doubled and a spotted demon splashed 
across the lake like a sunfishing bronc. 
Still off balance, Henry missed another 
left jab at the raft with his wandering 
extremity. 

Then came a unique low-altitude dive 
in which he not only scratched both his 
ears with the spurs on his riding boots 
put did a left rudder in mid-air—-and 
hauled up flat on his back in the raft’s 
bilge. 

Henry reeled in his line to find the 
delicate 2X leader tippet snapped off. 
“Why, the little varmint stole my bug!” 
he chuckled. 





“I told you that fly’s no good,” I 
needled. 

“First time I ever saw a brookie catch 
a fisherman,” snorted Johnny Baxter 
from the shore, as he and Ted and Bob 
set off to fish a small stream that 
flowed through the big meadow. 

Once in the boat, I cast downwind, 
let the fly rest for a second, twitched it 

and was connected with a foot of 
chain lightning. I landed him, and three 
more fat brookies besides, while my 
partner—disgusted to find he’d lost all 
his Black Gnats somewhere—changed 
from one fly to another without suc- 
cess. 

“What you using?” he snapped. 

“Idaho Renegade,” I said, smuglike. 
The Renegade, in case you don’t know, 
is a bivisible with a red feather tail, 
brown Hampshire hackle, black thread 
body, and white Leghorn hackle at the 
head. 

“Never heard of it; 
sneered my companion. 

The old maestro of the fly rod tied 
on the Renegade, made a couple of false 
casts, and then whipped a long, smooth 
floater into a splash circle. An old bull 
brookie finned from the depths and 
struck like a Snake River buzztail. 
“Whoa! Whoa!” yelled Henry. The 
brookie never slowed down, and he 
took the leader and the dry fly with him. 

“Still running mules with a jerk line, 
Henry ?” I snickered. 

“Shut up—and gimme a handful of 
those barnyard specials,’’ he demanded. 

Henry and I kept at it for an hour, 
and landed about one fish for every five 
we hooked; yet we had fish to eat and a 
few trophy specimens to store in a 
glacier so they’d keep. Ted, Bob, and 
Johnny, whom we met returning from 
the stream, also had nice creels of fish. 

That night around the campfire, 
Henry laughed. ‘Feller’d have a time 
catching his limit in this country, 


gimme one!” 
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launched the rubber raft. Note that, casting right from shore, he’s done right well 
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Early on the trip, fishing a glacier-fed 
meadow stream, I netted this fine trout 


wouldn’t he? Why, it’d take more fish- 
ing tackle than there is in the North- 
west!” 

“T’ll bet those rainbows we planted 
in Big Mystery would eat a bale of 
tackle,” Johnny Baxter commented. 
“Last time I was up there, I came back 
with my tail dragging and my fish pole 
busted. Boy, there’s sure some whop- 
pers in that lake! I never have caught 
one, though.”’ 

Henry spoke up. “Two years ago 
Glen Smith and I packed a rubber boat 
up there and fished hard for three days. 
You couldn’t name a lure we didn’t try. 
We saw five rainbows the size of cord- 
wood—and never got a strike.” 

Three days and three lakes later the 
trail wandered up a long series of 
switchbacks and out on the main di- 
vide. Here the falls of another lake 
cascaded off into space. While we rested 
the horses, Henry pointed at a distant 
glacier-covered peak and remarked, 
“Mystery Lake’s up there.” 


Still No Salmon-size Rainbows 


That’s all Henry said, and we moved 
on into Glacier Basin. After two days 
of catching and releasing trout after 
husky trout my casting arm demanded 
a rest; yet neither I nor any of my com- 
panions had tangled with a salmon- 
size fish. 

One morning Ted and Henry saw me 
gazing toward the mystery lake that 
was supposed to have such fabulous 
rainbows. 

“When I was up there a few years 
ago,” said Ted, “those lunkers cruised 
right past me. I never did hook one.” 

I lost my patience and also my tem- 
per. “Why all the mystery? Why do 
you guys keep beating your gums about 
those fish—and never say a word about 
taking me up there?” 

Henry chuckled. ‘‘We been wonder- 
ing just how much longer you could 
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stand it—without blowing your top. 

“How about it, Ted?” I challenged— 
and in a matter of minutes we were 
zigzagging up the marble mountain. 

A short climb brought us out on a 
small shelf. Below us was a granite- 
locked basin that sheltered still another 
of those tantalizing lakes. In front of 
us on the sheer rock wall a seemingly 
endless ribbon of water tumbled from 
a notch in the mountaintop. The scenic 
beauty of the hidden retreat was so 
spectacular that I finished the climb to 
the narrow outlet of the falls before I 
realized we were on the rim of a tiny 
crater that held the mystery lake. 

“Not more than three acres,” said 
Ted, “but the bottom must be down 
where we started our climb.” 

The water at my feet was covered 
with black dance flies, gnats, and dead 
caddis flies, though I had never heard 
of a caddis hatch in a 10,000-foot lake 
that is icebound most of the year. The 
rocks and shallows were spotted with 
periwinkles. I bent low over the water, 
and countless red dots danced before 
my eyes. The water was alive with 
what we call fresh-water shrimp. 


Like an Exploding Depth Charge 


I looked up in time to see the smooth 
lake surface broken by an underwater 
boil that resembled the explosion of a 


depth charge, only on a mite smaller 
scale. A bit later an enormous silver 
body shot from the lake, brushed its 


teeth with its tail, did a belly buster, 
and then slopped water around like a 
fire hose. 

“That,” said Ted, “ 
telling you about.”’ 

I watched him cast the Renegade per- 
haps twenty times--and draw a blank 
with each cast. My old dependable 
fly had failed for the first time. I de- 
cided I might as well try the loathsome 
Black Gnat, if only because the water 
was covered with the pesky insects it’s 
supposed to imitate. 

I made a few false casts into a stiff 
breeze that seemed to change its direc- 
tion every few seconds. Each of my 
first half-dozen casts ended up as a 
bird’s-nest when it hit the water. I 
made another cast and didn’t follow it 
through; I was watching Ted. 

I can’t tell you how it happened or 
why; all I know, there was a tremen- 
dous yank on my line that started me 
stumbling around in the loose talus. The 
line burned through my fingers, and 
the pole tip bent almost to the snap- 
ping point. I saw a thrashing, deep- 
bodied silver streak incased in a whirl- 
pool of spray. My line stretched out 
across the lake ... and now my reel 
was empty! 

Just as I figured the leader would 
Snap, the rainbow came _ torpedoing 
toward me. I stripped in slack line with 
desperate yanks. Suddenly I realized I 
was building nests of line under and 
around razor-edged slabs of granite 
below me. I stepped in the middle of 
the coils, caught my foot in something, 
and fell down and tangled the line some 
more. “Ted! Ted!” I yelled. ‘“Some- 
thing’s caught me.”’ 

Out of the corner of my eye I could 
see him running and sliding, with com- 


is what we’ve been 
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Kodak Tourist Camera //4.5 
pictures from 28 x 40mm. 


or {6.3 with Adapter Kit gets 

to 24% x 3% inches! Model 

shown has 1/200 flash shutter, built-in exposure guide, 

f/4.5 lens; $71. With f/6.3 lens, $47.50. Adapter Kit, 

$14.50. Prices include Federal Tax. At Kodak dealers’... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. Le 3 
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FOR BASS and ALL GAME FISH 


FEATURING 
EXCLUSIVE ALL-METAL 
COLOR JACKETS | 
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COLOR COMBINATIONS 





@ Experienced 
sportsmen expect 
sore, tired mus- 
cles so they rub 
on famous 
Absorbine Jr 
for fast, sooth 
ing relief. Try 
it! Clock how 
fast the pain 
seems to fairly 
float away when 


All-metal, adjustable action 
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nay be used with or without 





2 sizes from 
8 oz. 6 lustrous colors. Plugs 
Jackets 


you rub those Only $1.20 fair traded ) COLOR JACKETS — set of 
overworked tor ( $1.50 (fair traded). Jackets make color com- 
ture spots with ‘ econon |. 1 plug and re 
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Your easts are governed by the 
spinning spool in your reel. Most | 


reels have “fly-wheel action.” They’re 
slow-to-start and slow-to-stop spin- 
ning. This causes (1) casting drag and 
(2) backlash. Langley reels with the 
sensational Avnti-Inertia Spool elimi- 
nate “fly-wheel action!” They start | 
and stop with the lure! No drag...no 
backlash ... perfect casts every time. 
Tested and proved by casting cham- 
pions in actual field tests. Langley 
reels from $6.75 to $15 at dealers. 


Only Langley gives all three! | 


Quicker “take-away” of the 
lure ...No drag! 








Instant stop when lure strikes 
2 ... No backlash! 


Perfect casts every time with 
light or heavy lures! 


Only Langley 
eliminates ‘‘fly- 
wheel action” 
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plete disregard for his safety, toward 
me along the crater’s treacherous rim. 

The huge trout was plowing back 
across the lake. Ted glided alongside, 
helped me to my feet, then began toss- 
ing boulders right and left and pay- 
ing me free line like a madman. 

“T can’t land that fish with this gear,” 
I moaned. 

“Yes, you can—you've got to!” Ted 
said with comfort and pleading in his 
voice. Then the whole force of his eager 
desperation struck me. I wasn’t just 
toying with a fish; I was fighting for a 
prize that had consistently eluded my 
companions. My victory would be a 


“Snap out of it! You've got buck 


| fever,” cautioned my alert partner, and 


I did my best to oblige. 

When the fish ran, Ted kept the coils 
of line untangled. When I coaxed a few 
feet of line back again, he caught and 
coiled it neatly, away from the sharp 
granite. My reel was useless; the ac- 


| tion was that fast. 


A dozen times I brought the fighter 
to the lake edge, and each time he nosed 
the rocks he would explode and dash 
off like a Brahman bull roped by one 
leg. The way that silver tornado flip- 


| flopped and tail-danced across the lake 


gave me fits. How the tiny fly held, or 


Finally Ted, who was crouched down 
among the rocks along the lake shore, 
called, “If you can bring him in on his 
side, I'll try to hook a finger in his gills.” 

The tired fighter touched shore and 
lay in the shallows gasping for air. Ted 
cautiously extended his hand—and the 
big rainbow cavorted away as if the 
scrap had only started. “He’s gone this 
time,” I groaned. 

But that bid for freedom was the 
last. The fish never reached the end 
of the line, and the gentle tension of the 
rod brought him rolling and twisting 
ever so slowly but definitely toward me. 

“I’ve got him, Ted... get ready... 
now!” I fairly screamed my anxiety. 

Ted, twisting his body around, slid 
feet first into four feet of water behind 
the big rainbow. He scooped with both 
hands, and the silver beauty swished 
through the air. Ted and I came to- 
gether like two charging bighorn rams, 
as we smothered the flopping prize be- 
neath our bodies. 

“Got him,” said Ted, as he hooked a 
finger in the gills. “What a battle!”’ 

I sat down and rested my head on 
my knees. 

“What's wrong?” laughed Ted. 

“Shock, I guess; I’ve got the shakes. 
Never have I wanted a fish like I did 
that one,’’ I whispered. 


It’s hard for even me to believe, but 
after Ted and I buried the big rain- 
bow in a glacier, we flogged that lake 
water until dark with every system and 
lure we could dream up—and didn’t 
coax another fish to strike. They’re 
mystery trout, all right. THE END 


why the delicate 2X leader didn’t snap, 
I'll never know. 

Several times in the next forty min- 
utes I might have won the battle with 
a dip net. I had purchased one especial- 
ly for this trip—and had left it back in 
camp, three miles away! 





FREE MOVIES FOR 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 


(New edition, revised and enlarged) 


A’ a service to its readers, Ourpoor Lire has prepared 
a printed booklet listing more than 800 motion-pic- 
ture films—on fishing, hunting, travel, nature, and kin- 
dred subjects—which are available for showing, at no 
cost except that of transportation and insurance, at 
meetings sponsored by sportsmen’s clubs. As newly re- 
vised and expanded, it is the most comprehensive list of 
its kind ever assembled. 

These 16 mm. films, many with sound and in color, 
may be had from various commercial organizations and 
official conservation agencies, but not for home exhibi- 
tion. To get them, the borrower must show that he is 
acting officially on behalf of a responsible organization. 
In some cases an attendance of specified size must be 
guaranteed; in others, showing is restricted to a given 
state. Ourpoor Lire has no films of its own and cannot 
act as intermediary in any booking. 

For a copy of the bulletin, which tells where each 
film can be obtained, write to Sportsmen’s Service, 
Ourvoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.. 

inclosing 25 cents in coins or stamps. 
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DEER CALL 


(continued from page 17) 


seriousness to the cannery caretaker, 
an old friend of Ed’s. 

“John, meet a poor cheechako who 
says he’s a deer hunter—although he’s 
never heard of a deer call.” 

“Too bad!’’ said John, shaking my 
hand with a grin. ‘‘Guess he'll have to 
learn the hard way.” 

“I suppose you’ve got a nice buck 
in the meat house,”’ Ed said nonchalant- 
ly. ‘““Must be nice to have all winter to 
fish, hunt, and trap.” 

John shook his head. “No sir! I’ve 
hunted back as far as the third ridge 
and I haven’t seen a buck. There are 
plenty of does and fawns, but there 
hasn’t been enough snow on the high 
places to drive the bucks down. But 
let’s go up and get supper. The old 
lady’s been fussing around all after- 
noon fixing something to eat.” 

Edna met us at the door with the 
warm welcome I had found typical of 
Alaskans. Any misgivings I might have 
had about barging in on a couple of 
strangers were soon relieved. Besides, 
the appetizing aromas coming from 
the kitchen were whetting an appetite 
that had already been sharpened by our 
trip in the salt air. 

After supper Ed and John tried out 
the deer call I’d made on the boat. 
After adjusting it to their mutual satis- 
faction they told me how to use it. I 
was to blow it three times—not loudly, 
but with a wavering quality ending on 
a rising wail—then wait at least fifteen 
minutes before blowing again. 

I was still a little skeptical, but if 
they were playing a joke they were 
going to an awful lot of trouble. “All 
right, fellows,”’ I finally said, “I be- 
lieve you. But have you ever actually 
heard a deer make a noise like that?” 

They admitted they hadn’t. 

“What's it supposed to represent?” 

“IT honestly don’t know,” said John. 
“All I know is that it works. And I’ve 
attracted does as well as bucks, so I 
don’t think it’s a mating call.” 

“An old Indian told me it’s the cry 
of a fawn in mortal terror,’’ Ed put in. 

“Sounds logical.” John nodded his 
head. “That would account for either a 
doe or a buck answering on the run.” 

That night, after tumbling into bed 
in our cabin, I went to sleep to the sound 
of water lapping under the floor. 

Next morning as we were finishing 
our bacon and eggs, John came in to 
discuss our plans for the day. We de- 
cided that since there hadn’t been 
enough snow to drive the bucks any- 
where near the beach, we'd better hunt 
back into the woods. 

In my ignorance, I suggested we climb 
way up. 

“Well,” John grinned, “if you feel 
like it after reaching the second or third 
ridge, it’s O.K. with me.” 

At last, loaded down with guns, shells, 
lunch, and equipment, we plunged into 
the woods. 

Up to then, the logged-off areas in 
the coastal ranges of Oregon and Wash- 
ington were the toughest hunting coun- 
try I had ever seen, but the alder, 
devil’s-club, and brush thickets that we 
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Plan NOW for that fall hunting your chance of bagging a 
trip. For a full measure of shoot- buck...choose a world-famous 


ing pleasure and to BETTER Winchester. 






MODEL 94 ALL-AROUND 
LEVER-ACTION CARBINE 
The perfect saddle gun... equally ideal on canoe trips or on horseback 


and for hunting in wooded and mountainous country. Calibers 25-35, 
30-30, or 32 Winchester Special. 






MODEL 70 BOLT ACTION RIFLE 


Gives you a combination of fast action and deadly long-range accuracy 
plus perfect balance for fast handling. Calibers 250 Savage, 257 Roberts, 
270 Winchester, 7 m/m Mauser, 30-06 Springfield, 300 H & H Magnum 
and 375 H & H Magnum. Also available in 22 Hornet and 220 Swift. 












MODEL 12 REPEATING SHOTGUN 


Split-second, positive slide action plus superb balance make Winchester 
Model 12 an ideal deer gun for those states which permit hunting big 
game with shotguns only. Especially effective when loaded with 
Winchester’s SUPER SPEED Rified Slug or SUPER SPEED Buck Shot loads. 


FR EE! Write for folders giving full details on Winchester's line of center- 
fire rifles. Address Dept. 232-C, Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Connecticut. 
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were now fighting were every bit as 
bad—maybe worse. Starting from sea 
level, there was only one way to go, 
and that was up. The bottoms of my 
rubber shoepacs were worn smooth, and 
I literally slid back a step for every two 
I took forward. 

When we finally stopped for a breath- 
er I sank gratefully on a log—-but rose 
quickly, clutching the dripping seat of 
my pants. Sitting on that moss-covered 
log was like sitting on a wet sponge. 

At the crest of the first ridge we 
found a game trail. As we followed it 
John, who had already topped the ridge, 
suddenly held his hand up in warning, 
| then motioned us to come on. Feeding 
|on some brush to our left and ahead 
| was what I took to be a yearling, but 
|Ed and John assured me it was a ma- 
ture doe. She looked like a Pacific 
Coast black-tail, except that she was 
much smaller. We watched her awhile 
in the hope that there might be a buck 
near, but nothing else showed up. 





We Decide on a Plan 


We had almost surmounted the sec- 
ond ridge when John called a council 
of war. He said there was a large open 
muskeg, parallel to the beach and half 
a mile long, on the summit. We agreed 
that John would angle to the right, Ed 
would continue ahead, and I would drift 
left toward the west end of the muskeg. 
At its edge I was to take cover and use 
the deer call. 

When I reached the designated spot 

I started to sit down on a log, changed 
my mind quickly, and found a rock 
that was fairly dry. Having seen quite 
|a bit of fresh deer sign on this ridge, 
I began to scan the muskeg hopefully. 
|I debated with myself whether to use 
the call. A few minutes later I noticed 
a movement in the brush opposite me 
and was glad I hadn’t. 

The brush kept moving, and a minute 
later a doe moved into the open. 
| I never knew when the buck stepped 
|out; all my attention had been riveted 
|on the little doe. But suddenly I caught 
the flicker of movement out of the 
corner of my eye and there stood a four- 
point buck. I could see his head and 
the little rack of horns. He wasn’t 
/more than seventy-five yards away and 
the wind was in my favor. 

A clump of brush just in front of me, 
however, hid the rest of him from view. 
I waited until he and the doe were both 
facing the other way, then cautiously 
stood up. I eased off the safety of my 
Enfield, shifted my left foot forward, 
set my weight on it—and my slick- 
soled shoepac slid sideways as if some- 
body had jerked a carpet from under 
me. I got off one wild shot as the buck 
disappeared—and cussed my stupidity, 
for I'd spooked every deer thereabouts. 

I moved down and met Ed and John. 

Ed had spotted another doe, but John 
/hadn’t seen a thing. After eating our 
| sandwiches we worked out several more 
muskegs and ridges and saw does and 
fawns, but no bucks. So about 3 o’clock 
we decided to head for home. 

Rehearsing the events of the day, 

after supper, the boys said they were 
| disappointed that I hadn’t called up 





the buck, and when I intimated that I 
probably wouldn’t have seen him at all 
if I had been blowing the darned thing 
they were more than a little indignant. 

John had the last word. “Well, son, 
you had a sample today of what this 
country’s like. Which is more sensible- 
to plow around through that brush, or 
to sit in comfort and call ’em to you?” 

As I sat rubbing a cramp out of my 
aching calf I had to admit that the 
system had merit—if it worked. 

When John rejoined us next morning 
we decided to split up and hunt in- 
dividually. I was determined to give 
the deer call a try, so when I reached 
the first small muskeg I made myself 
as inconspicuous as possible, then blew 
on the call tentatively. I got an answer 
so fast it made me jump. ‘“Squaa—wk, 
sqaw, squaa—wk!” 

I snatched the safety off my Enfield 
and could feel my heart thump as I 
sat swiveling my head trying to see 
what had made that unearthly sound. 
It had seemed to come from behind and 
above me, but I could see no sign of 
movement. “Squawk!” I jerked my 
head up—and saw a great black raven 
leave his perch atop a dead spruce. 

Sure that the raven had warned away 
any game that might have been near by, 
I started uphill again. I saw numerous 
deer tracks, but most of them were 
small and I judged they’d been made 
by does and fawns. Squatting down, I 
studied the fairly open slope above me 
and decided to try the call again. I 
blew three times and then waited fifteen 
minutes. I was just going to blow again 
when a movement at the edge of a little 
creek caught my eye. There was a 
flash of brown—and a big mink glided 
into view. He seemed to flow over the 
rocks like a snake. 

As I stood up to stretch my cramped 
legs I heard the ka-pow of a rifle to my 
right. I waited, but there were no more 
shots. The shot sounded as if it had 
come from Ed’s Krag, and from not 
very far away. I called out to him and 
soon heard an answer drifting back. 


The Call Had Worked—for Ed 


By the time I reached him he had 
finished gutting out his buck. ‘The old 
deer call sure paid off,” he grinned. 

“You did call him out?” 

“Sure did. Been sitting right here 
for an hour. About the third time I 
called, this fellow came tearing out of 
the timber looking for a fight.” 

I shook my head. “The only thing 
I've called out so far is a raven.” 

I walked over and studied the buck. 
He was a three-pointer with perfect 
horns, but beside him an ordinary mule 
deer would have looked like an elk. 
“What will he weigh ?”’ I asked. 

“He's fat and in good shape. I'd say 
about 125 pounds.” 

Thinking of that thick tangle be- 
tween us and the beach, I decided it’s 
just as well these Alaska deer aren’t 
any bigger. Ed, however, violently re- 
jected my offer to help him pack the 
black-tail in. I was given to understand 
that sourdoughs don’t need help. Be- 
sides, this was our last day and I had 
better get busy and get me a buck. 

I hunted hard the rest of the after- 
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noon and used the deer call frequently, 
but I didn’t see a buck. It was getting 
late when I headed for the beach, an- 
gling down toward the muskeg where 
I'd seen the buck the day before. As I 
‘ame into the upper edge of it I heard 
a low whistle and saw John. 

I walked over to him. As I did I 
looked at my watch. “Guess I’m not 
going to carry home a buck today.” 

John scratched his chin reflectively. 
‘Tell you what let’s do. There’s an- 
other muskeg a little lower and to the 
left of this one. We'll go down there 
and stay until we either get a buck or 
it gets too dark to shoot.” 

I hesitated, thinking of the many 
places where a man might break his 
neck in the dark. 

John guessed my thoughts. “I can 
find my way around with my eyes shut,” 
he remarked. Then he added as a 
clincher, ‘‘Now’s the best time of day to 
get a deer. They often drift down to 
the beach at night to get a little salt.” 

I wanted a buck bad. “O.K., let’s go!” 

We still had good shooting light as 
we eased into hiding on the lower side 
of the little muskeg. The opening wasn’t 
large; maybe 100 yards wide and 300 
yards long. Behind us the forest sloped 
steeply to the beach. There wasn’t a 
breath of wind—only a vast silence. 
Suddenly the thin wavering wail of 
John’s deer call rose eerily on the air. 
He used only about half the volume I 
did, and I was thinking that it couldn’t 
have been heard for more than a few 
yards, when suddenly from in back of 
us the brush crackled. 

We both eased around cautiously to 
face the down slope. The noise con- 
tined for a few minutes and then 
stopped. I was sure there were at least 
two animals, possibly three. John eased 
off the safety of his .35 Remington. I 
had my Enfield ready. 


One Forkhorn—Then Two 


A twig cracked once and a forkhorn 
moved into view not fifty yards away. 
Head thrown up, he was looking direct- 
ly at us. My rifle was at my shoulder 
but I signaled John desperately with 
my eyes to shoot—shoot. He only 
frowned, however, and put the deer 
call to hts mouth. Then his eyes wid- 
ened, and in the next instant I saw why. 
Another -buck, a_ three-pointer, was 
standing there with the same air of ex- 
pectancy as the other! 

My .30/06 bucked and roared, and for 
a split second I wondered why John 
hadn’t shot. Then I felt a great wave 
of exultation. Both bucks were down, 
so we must have fired at once! 

As we stood pounding each other on 
the back I suddenly realized that my 
knees were shaking. It wouldn’t do for 
a sourdough like John to know that I 
had been that excited about a buck. I 
wobbled over to a log and sank down 
gratefully. I was so engrossed in try- 
ing to maintain my composure that I 
1Jmost missed what John was saying: 

“|. the only bad part of using a deer 
all. Those last few minutes of sus- 
pense, wondering if he’s coming, will 
make a man a nervous wreck. ‘ 
Boy, move over and let me sit down be- 
fore my legs cave in on me!” THE END 
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Even Bull Strength is No Match 
- for the NEW SILVERTIP 












Famous SUPER-X SILVER- 
TIP bullets are now available 
in 18 cartridges (15 popular 
calibers). Whatever big game 
you plan to hunt, there’s a 
SUPER-X SILVERTIP to 
fill the bill. 





Newly improved and better than ever, Western 
SUPER-X SILVERTIPS give you maximum stop- 
ping power for any big game. SILVERTIP’S con- 
trolled, delayed expansion assures you positive, 
effective mushrooming at all hunting ranges. If 
you’re on ’em, you get ’em. 


Nesom 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





DIVISION OF 


OUR 
INDUSTRIES 
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We have a brand new folder explaining all technical details 


> R r > a: about SILVERTIP. Write Dept. 230-C, Western Cartridge 


Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Illinois. 
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Game GIMMICKS cus Hacer 











To (DENTIFY THE BLUE-WING TEAL, DON‘T 
BOTHER TO LOOK FOR THE BLUE IN THE WING/ 
GO BY THE WHITE CRESCENT IN FRONT OF THE 
EYE,AND THE WHITE PATCH REFORE THE TAIL/ 
THESE MARK THE DRAKE, EXCEPT AFTER 
LATE- SUMMER SHEDDING! 





“THAT FOREST HUNTER;THE BROAD-WING HAWK, 
WORKS GREEN LEAVES INTO ITS NESTOF Twics!| 
SOMETIMES IT REPLACES THEM AS FASTAS THEY 
WILT, ADOING FRESH LEAVES TO THE NEST 

LINING EVERY DAY/ 











“THE CouaAR, OR MOUNTAIN LION, ROAMS THE 
GREATEST RANGE OF ANY MEMBER OF THE CAT 
FAMILY.{— MORE THAN 100 DEGREES OF LATITUDE, 
FROM NORTHERN CANADA TO THE ARGENTINES 
IT THRIVES IN ALL CLIMATES ~. TROPICAL 
SWAMPS, DESERTS, MOUNTAINGZ 








Harry 15 THE ANGLER WHO HOOKS A BONEFISH, 
FOR THIS TROPICAL BEAUTY IS CONSIDERED THE 
WARIEST, FIGHTINGEST LIGHT- TACKLE WARRIOR 
OF SALT WATER/ YOUNG BONEFISH GO FHROLUGH 
A STRANGE LARVAL STAGE —- FLAT, TRANSPARENT, 

RIBBONLke! 











Wuire-rTaw peer WiLL EAT ALMOST ANY 

GREEN VEGETATION EXCEPT spauce ANO Geass! 

IN SOME OVERSTOCKED AREAS, WHERE DEER 

HAVE STARVED FOR LACK OF BROWSE, ACRES 

OF TALL GRASS WERE PASSED UP BY THE 
HUNGRY ANIMALS / 
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“THE PRESENCE OF A TRUE CROCODILE IN 
THE UNITED STATESCFLORIDAD WAS NOT 
DISCOVERED UNTIL I@7S/ HOSTILE AND 
VICIOUS IN CONFINEMENT, THIS REPTILE I¢ 
SAID TO BE TIMID ANO HARMLESS IN THE 





WILD STATE / 

















BRASS KNUCKLES 


(continued from page 19) 


handy he makes for it; a brushy drift 
and he goes under it. His ring strat- 
egy is much like that of a big catfish, 
and there’s nothing wrong with the kind 
of scrap an old channel cat dishes out. 

The carp likes deep, slow, sheltered 
water. At night he moves up onto the 
sand bars to feed, but that doesn’t 
mean he waits till darkness to fill his 
belly. He'll take any bait that pleases 
him whenever he's in the mood, and 
he’s usually in the mood. 

As for brains or instinctive caution, 
Ugly Joe does all right on that score, 
too. He’s more alert to danger than 
the channel cat, more aware of a fish- 
erman’s presence. If you fish him from 
shore, don’t tramp up and down the 
bank. If you’re using a boat be quiet 
with the oars and anchor. If you're 
wading, make no commotion you can 
avoid. He’s not as canny as a trout, 
but he’s plenty smart enough for his 
own safety. 

Cover the point of your hook when 
you fish for him. Your sinker, if you 
use one, must be light. If Ugly Joe 
picks a morsel off the bottom and feels 
a chunk of lead dragging along, he'll 
spit the whole shebang out before you 
can say holy cock robin! In water 
where a heavy sinker is needed, veteran 
fishermen like one with a hole in the 
center, threaded on the line. They tie 
a bit of match stick about a foot above 
the hook to keep the lead from sliding 
down too far. When a carp takes hold, 
the line runs free through the sinker 
and there’s no telltale weight to give 
the deal away. 

As a bait thief Ugly Joe is without 
peer. He’s taken mostly on soft lures. 
He sucks the bait in sort of careful 
and makes a run with it. If you try to 
set the hook too soon, you'll miss him. 
But if you're a trifle tardy you'll also 
miss him. Given a shade too much 
time, he'll strip the bait off and get rid 
of the hook in very crafty fashion. 

More than one experienced fisherman 
has found the carp unexpectedly hard 
to catch at first. Fishing for him suc- 
cessfully calls for patience, skill, and 
exactly the right amount of resistance 
to his slashing tactics. 

To complicate things more, his mouth 
is soft, and the hook tears out easily. 
You can’t horse him home. A delaying 
action works better than a head-on 
attack when you're fighting him on 
light tackle. But the length of time 
you have to battle him is a pretty good 
measure of the amount of fun you get 
out of landing him. 

Last summer the Iowa State Con- 
servation Commission undertook an in- 
formal survey to determine how highly 
the carp is esteemed by anglers and 
how fast his popularity is growing. 
The commission looks upon this snub- 
faced alien as a serious competitor of 
bass, crappies, wall-eyes, and other de- 
sirable native fish. And because carp 
reproduce at a terrific rate, it foresees 
the danger that in some lakes they 
may ultimately crowd out the better 
game species. 

At the same time the commission 
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BLACK-ORENO LINE 
World-famed bait cast- 
ing line. Water-proofed, 
hard-braided, long wear- 
ing. Guaranteed. Nylon 
or silk. $1.20 up per 
50 yard spool. 


EXCEL-ORENO LINE 


Nylon level sizes G to C 
$1.85 up; double tapers 
HEH, HDH, HCH, $9; 
bug tapers GAF, GBF, 
GCG, $9. Silk priced 
slightly higher. 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO 






When the big one strikes, you'll be glad 


























your line is a South Bend. They're /ines you can 


trust —even when the hitting is the hardest. 
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Gi Nothing is spared to make them the finest, 
LY 
Oren-0-Matic Reels 


The balanced reels. Most 
popular automatic fly rod 
reels made. Free-strip- 


ping. $10, $10.50. 


Tf x, 
reas: o3i 
Ae 


Level-Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash Reels 


The original and genuine. 


7 models, $6.75 up. 


No. 973 Bass-Oreno 


Famous fish- getter. 
World's greatest and 
most imitated lure. 6 fin- 
ishes. 3/4 ounce. $1.10. 


Ka = 


No. 910 Nip-!-Diddee 


A new, semi-weedless, 


easiest casting, longest wearing lines that it is 
possible to make. You'll make no mistake in 
selecting South Bend lines—they’re the favor- 


ites of millions of fishermen. 





FREE! new Book on FisHING 


Every fisherman needs ‘‘Fishing—What Tackle 
and When.”’ 76 pages of casting instructions, 
fishing hints, fish pictures, tackle. Write for it 
now! A postcard gets it. FREE. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
300 HIGH STREET, SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA 


wo 


#411 South Bender 
The perfect casting rod 


Bamboo Fly Rods 
Finest, split bamboo for 


surface lure. Fish-tempt- —has live action. 3% oz. smooth action. 14 models. 
ing action. Six finishes. solid tip. Lengths, 4’ 11”, Dry fly and bass or steel- 
5/8 ounce $1.25. 5’6”. $13.50. head actions. $15 up. 
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PRODUCT 
OF CANADA'S 
LARGEST 
BREWERS 


IMPORTED FROM 
CANADA 


ALE-STOUT-BEER 





IMPORTED BY O’KEEFE’S, INC. ¢ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VISITORS TO CANADA: O'Keefe’s is available 
at all ports of entry and throughout Canada 





“Just bought 
my third 
‘EROSLEY" 





Soe 


**l am over six feet tall. | bought the second Crosley 
ever sold in Baltimore by the Freedom Motor Com- 
pany,"' writes Mr. George Kachaylo of Baltimore, Md. 
“| have since purchased another Crosley for myself 
and also one for my mother. | have previously owned 
seven cors but from now on it's Crosley for mel"’ 


Take a tip from over 60,000 Crosley owners. Get a 
Crosley, the smart, new American cor everyone can 
afford. Hundreds of improvements including amazing 
Hydrodisc brakes, ultra-modern hydraulic brakes of the 
type used on the biggest planes. New CIBA (Cast Iron 
Block) engine—larger, longer body lines—luxury in- 
terior appointments! Real economy! Up to 50 miles a 
gallon, and prices that range downward from the 
Station Wagon at $929 F.O.B. Marion, Ind. Free— 
New Catalog of all 5 new possenger and commercial 
models. Write name and address in margin of this ad, 
tear off and mail to Crosley Motors, Inc., 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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recognizes that to an increasing num- 
ber of fishermen, Ugly Joe is a mighty 
important guy. To determine his exact 
status the commission sent out ques- 
tionnaires to forty-eight conservation 
officers throughout the state. The re- 
plies showed that in more than half of 
Iowa, carp fishing is today a major 
sport, and is still growing. 

Of the forty-eight officers queried, 
twenty-three reported large numbers 
of fishermen who regularly go out for 
carp in preference to other fish. Eleven 
territories reported occasional addicts 
who turn to carp when catfish and other 
native fish are not biting, or who reg- 
ularly take a carp or two as part of 
the day’s catch. Only fourteen officers, 
for the most part working territories 
where bass, wall-eyes, bullheads, and 
panfish provide abundant sport, rated 
carp fishing unimportant. 


Growing Popularity 


Several factors account for Ugly 
Joe’s growing popularity in Iowa. Chief 
among them are his fighting qualities, 
which outclass those of many more re- 
spected game fish, Also, there is some 
dissatisfaction with other fishing. And 
finally, there is the fact that, properly 
prepared, carp are a better table dish 
than many fishermen realize. 

Most of Iowa’s carp fishing is done 
on the rivers, usually near large cities, 
because the fish are more plentiful 


| there and because stream carp are tas- 
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tier than those taken in currentless 
water. 

Tackle varies widely. The angler 
who fishes more for the sport than the 
catch uses a fly rod and runs the con- 
stant risk of a smash-up if he connects 
with a really big fish. At the other 
extreme is the heavy cane pole—with 
homemade reel seat and guides, salt- 
water reel, and 25-pound-test line 
which is used by bridge fishermen. In 
between, and favored by many carp 
fans, is the light Calcutta pole, eight 
or nine feet long with reel and guides, 
which is also used for channel cats. It 
is handled like a fly rod, but has con- 
siderably more backbone and will take 
greater punishment. 

There is one point on which all suc- 
cessful carp fishermen agree. The hook 
should be small and sharp. Although 
some anglers use cork floats, more do 
not, since a float tends to keep the bait 
off bottom and Ugly Joe won’t come up 
to get it. 

As for bait, Ugly Joe is an omnivo- 
rous sort who will eat worms, bread, 
fresh and canned sweet corn, ripe mul- 
berries—a killer at the right place and 
season—crawfish, raw potatoes, marsh- 
mallows, minnows, dough balls, peas, 
and popcorn. 


The “high” baits, incidentally—such 
as sour clam meat, tainted poultry 
blood, chicken entrails, commercial 


stink baits, and ripe liver, used so suc- 
cessfully on channel cats—hold little 
appeal for carp. 

Dough balls lead all other baits 
among Iowa carp fishermen, with 
worms and sweet corn tied for second 
place, according to the conservation 
commission’s survey. Many anglers 
report good success with worms in 





early spring, but switch to dough balls 
as soon as the water has a chance to 
warm up. 

Each fisherman swears by his own 
private formula for making dough 
balls. The basic ingredients, however, 
are corn meal, water, and salt, with 
anything thrown in for flavor that the 
angler happens to fancy. Some use a 
mixture of corn meal and flour. Floyd 
Morley, Forest City conservation offi- 
cer, offers this recipe: ‘‘Cook fresh corn 
meal, and add it to lightly salted boil- 
ing water until it is stiff. Then cook it 
slowly until a small piece will bounce 
when dropped on the floor.’ 

Another recipe calls for wallpaper 
cleaner flavored with vanilla, cinna- 
mon, or nutmeg. Still another specifies 
equal parts of oatmeal, corn meal, and 
graham flour, which are worked up 
with milk rather than water and used 
uncooked, with nutmeg, cinnamon, or 
vanilla for flavoring—and possibly even 
a dash of red pepper. But don’t use 
cayenne! 

Many carp hounds, however, make a 
simple dough ball of white, rye, or 
whole-wheat bread, which is moistened 
to the proper consistency, with a little 
sugar, salt, anise oil, oil of cinnamon, 
vanilla, or other flavoring added. 

Whatever the dough ball consists of, 
it should not be offered in big chunks. 
Small hooks and small baits go hand 
in hand in successful carp fishing. 

For eating purposes remember that 
carp taken in sluggish and warm water 
are not tasty, and that a three-pound 
carp is far better eating than a ten- 
pounder. 

In dressing carp, by the way, it is 
very important to remove the so-called 
mud vein, the dark lateral streak that 
runs along each side of the fish from 
gill to tail. Some fishermen go a step 
farther and bleed the carp by cutting 
its throat as soon as it is caught. 

Skin carp as you would catfish, fillet 
them, and soak the fillets overnight in 
salt water. Freshen and cook by your 
favorite recipe for other fish. Pickled 
carp has its followers, but if you want 
something really special try smoked 
carp. 

When they brought Ugly Joe into 
this country from the fish ponds of 
Europe they did future fly fishermen in 
many sections of the United States a 
mighty good turn. Nobody suspected 
it then and a lot of folks don’t know it 
yet. But those who've taken him on 
light tackle know it—and how! THE END 


For a Snooty Fish 


‘hould a grandpa bass or trout keep 
turning up his nose at your choice 
offerings, try this simple trick: 

Put a grasshopper or worm (not an 
earthworm) on your hook, lay the hook 
on a stick, and then let the stick float 
toward the fish. Just before it reaches 
the fish, gently flick the bait off so that 
it lands in front of the fish’s nose. The 
effect will be that of a bug which has 
been stranded on the stick and has 
finally decided to jump. Thinking it the 
real thing, the fish will lunge at it—and 
you'll have your snooty friend hooked. 
—Henry Walsh. 
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GOATS—FIRST AND LAST 


(continued from page 27) 


of 220-grain .300 H. & H. Magnum. 

“You'd better get a goat after all 
this,” my wife sighed. ‘I’m hungry.” 

We bought a loaf of bread and ate 
it while we lumbered back over the 
seventy miles to the Bedal Creek camp 
ground. It was past midnight when we 
crawled into our sleeping bags laid 
out on the cold wet ground. 

At dawn we climbed back up the 
Bedal Creek Trail. We had just come 
out of the timber five miles up when I 
saw three white patches moving slowly 
along under a cliff. 

“Look, Evva,” I said, pointing up to 
the skyline of Bedal Peak. “Goats!” 

“Well, maybe you'll get one yet,” she 
said. 

I took out the binoculars. ‘“‘They’re a 
long way off, but they’ll probably bed 
down up there when the sun hits in 
good.” 

“Well,” Evva remarked, “they’re at 
least a mile too far for even the Mag- 
num, and it’ll take me half the day to 
climb up there. So let’s get going. If 
you kill a goat today I want to see it!” 

“So you shall,” I promised elabo- 
rately. 

I was already figuring how to get up 
there. We climbed on up to where the 
trail ended at an Indian’s trapping 
cabin at the foot of Sloan Peak. 

Steep rugged country loomed up on 
three sides. On the peaks a coat of 
snow stuck like sugar on a doughnut. 
The early-morning sun tinted it all a 
glowing pink and below the crags 
bright huckleberry meadows sloped 
down to the dark-green alpine cedars. 

A black bear and her cub were feed- 
ing on one meadow as we skirted up 
under the cliffs toward the only goats 
we had seen. Though we stopped to 
glass the sheer black crags of Sloan at 
intervals, we couldn’t see any sign of 
goats there. I was about half glad we 
didn’t because Bedal looked more navi- 
gable than Sloan. Rock cliffs were 
sandwiched in among the big meadows 
of mountain huckleberry. ; 

When we got within about a mile of 
those rocky meadows we spotted a lone 
goat picking his way toward a high 
rocky pass. 

“T’'ll bet the others are there some- 
place and they’ll all go through that 
pass,” Evva said. 

I looked the country over but still 
couldn’t see any sign of the other two 
goats. How anything as big and white 
as a goat can conceal himself so thor- 
oughly in open country has always been 
a mystery to me: 

Between us and the general vicinity 
of the goats was a hillside of alpine 
cedar. Creeks tumbled over the slopes, 
at intervals covering the bare rock with 
glare ice. It was slow, tough going. 

It was past 11 o’clock when we weari- 
ly beat our way through a strip of brush 
and came out on the meadows of Bedal. 
With a patch of alpines for cover we 
worked uphill until we could see out 
across the meadows. 

There, about 500 yards away, were 
not three—but four—goats. 

We dug our heels into the hillside 
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A SWEET HAUL. NIX, THE COPS WOULD NEAT. EH? WE HIDE IT 
NOW I'LL TIE YOU UP IBA GIVE ME THE THIRD UNDER THE COAL,SINK 
AND WELL SCRAM DEGREE. I'M GOIN’ OUR BOAT, AND d 

i » WITH YOU : TOMORROW WERE 
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WITH THE HELP OF A BRIBED’ PIER GUARD, 
THE RIVER PIRATES PREPARE TO MAKE OFF 
WITH A PRIZE HAUL... 


























THATS BERTS ME \'LL RADIO THE 
SIGNAL ,/ LAUNCH TO 
- Fee INTERCEPT THEM 
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COME ON, TRY THESE & 
, FOR size 4 

















SAY/THIS 1S 









BEEN LOOKING 
FOR /WHATA 


GILLETTES. 


























| [7ENJOY GOOD-LOOKING SHAVES AND SAVE 
|_| MONEY, 100, USE THIN GILLETTES...THE 
|| KEENEST, LONGEST- LASTING BLADES 







A LOT OF MONEY, 
WALDEN ... : : IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD. THIN GILLETTES 
MANDSOME ano PROTECT YOUR FACE FROM NICKS,AND 

\ ALERT, | CAN USE A\, IRRITATION AS WELL, FOR THEYRE MADE TO 

= MAN LIKE THAT F FIT YOUR GILLETTE RAZOR PRECISELY. 

a ASK FOR THIN GILLETTES IN j 

THE CONVENIENT NEW 10- 
SX eave PACKAGE 
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FISH HIT IT 


On better lures 


FARE Live BAIT My McMAHON Fi 









“Oo B Succels aa 
—— 3 TIMES . 
l ry = | Bite) Tels: 
reset mene ~ 
, WIGGLES, DARTS, DIVES, RIDES |’ = 
HOOK UP... IDEAL FOR FISHING IN WEEDS | | Ps” Wlion 
60 sizes and colors. Unweighted for Fly Fishing y lures were made better 
Weighted for Spinning or Plug Casting ; in 1948 with McMahon swivels 





Insure good luck with the lure that gets the fish. Samples to dealers and monufocturers 
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Send For Free Descriptive Folder 

THE PEQUEA WORKS, INC 


Marine Specialties Mig. Co 
‘ ‘ Wesh 


‘ STRASBURG, PA. 73 “cil 223 Western & 




















on DOWN, WOOL, KAPOK BAGS 


There's a Down, Kapok or Wool-filled Alaska Sleeping 
Bag to fit every need, weather condition and pocket 
book! Built for rough use, these bags are weather-proof, 
water-repellent, warm. First choice of western timber 
cruisers, forest rangers, hunters, outdoorsmen since 1915 


Lowest factory prices. Send for New Catalog describing 
21 Alaska Sleeping Bag bargains, including Twin (pair 
model) Bags, Extra Large Bags (for big men). Also Air 
Mattresses, Duffel Bags, Sleeping Robes, etc. Wool Bags 
as low as $16.59. Down Bags as low as $23.95. Kapok Bags 
from $12.98. All merchandise guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money back an 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG BY, == 
84 EPing 
CG 









Alaska Sleeping Bag 5 Co. 

309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bargain” Catalog to 
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Address. 
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Genuine Dupont Nylon 
Fishing Line 
Your Choice 
Brown, Green, 
Black, White 
y waxed or unwaxed 
25-lb. Test—over 1,000 ft. 
$1.00 Postpaid 





Rot-proof —no drying necessary — Salt or 
Fresh water. Also 50-lb. Test (white only), 
500 ft. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded 
Wholesale Lots 
24 Cones—75c each, 100 Cones—65c each 
250 Cones—60c each, 1000 Cones—50c each 
Send check or money order today: 
State color and test 


HANDY MANUFACTURING CO. 
78 Webster St., Worcester 3, Mass. 

















Quick, easy way to SKIN FISH- 


for cooking 
for freezing 
for filleting 


Eliminate messy flying scales, reduce 
fish-cleaning time, remove that strong, 
unpleasant taste which comes from the 
skin of many fish. How? By skinning 


fish with the Townsend Fish Skinner. 
Smooth or scaly, large or small, Townsend skins 
‘em all, without throwing scales. Does not tear 
flesh. Easy to use. No tackle-box complete without 
one. Welcome in every kitchen. Money-back 
guarantee. Choice of chrome-plated or white enamel 
finish, $4.95. See your dealer. If he can't supply, 
write for free folder or send ord r to Te »wnsend | 
Engineering Co., 365 E. 2nd St.. Des Moines. lowa 





New DU-PLAY Double Spinner 


Nickel! or Copper or Combination 


5, 02., 34 07.& 1 07. Yooar $4 -25 ea. 


MODEL DIE CASTING CO. 
5710 S$. Paloma Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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and sat down to watch them. All four 
were leisurely feeding along toward the 
gap on the skylire. I put my rifle on 
the big one in front. The gun wavered 
and shook all over the mountain. Our 
strenuous night was beginning to tell. 
I laid the gun across my knees. 

“Still too far away?” Evva whis- 


| pered. 


“It wouldn’t be if I wasn’t so tired,” 
I told her. 

Evva pointed down the slope to where 
Bedal Creek was just a thread in the 
valley. “The trail’s right down there. 
If you let your critter run three miles 
over the other side of this mountain 
before you down it we’re going to have 
a rough time tonight.” 

The goats disappeared behind a little 
rocky ridge. 

“Just run up to the top now. You 
can catch them before they get over to 
the other side,” Evva said. 

I picked up the rifle, gave ambitious 
Evva the pack, and we started up the 
hill. But I was tired. Four hours’ sleep 
on cold wet ground isn’t good prepara- 
tion for mountain climbing and we 
hadn’t had much to eat the last two 
days. 

The meadow was very slick, and so 
steep it took both hands and feet to 
climb it. I tried to get to the top but 
I was fagged. Then I realized what my 
trouble was. There was a gnawing in 
my belly—I was hungry! 

I sat down on the meadow again. 
“I’m going to eat.” 

Evva glanced up at the top of the 
ridge, less than 300 yards away, 
then she gave me that you’re-the- 
dumbest - knothead - in - seventeen - coun- 
ties look. But she took off the pack and 
broke out the lunch. 

After eating: we started again and 
came out on top as silently as a coyote 
slinks along the ridges. Two inches of 
new snow still clung to the shaded val- 
ley on the other side, and after the 
bright sunlit meadows it was like stick- 
ing our heads into a barrel of flour. 

We stood there on a little pass sev- 


|}eral minutes, looking down into the 


draw where the goats had to go if they 
crossed the divide. 


Disappearing Act 


I checked my rifle, making sure 
everything was set. We poked on up the 
ridge toward the gap where the goats 
had been heading. If they hadn’t 
crossed over—and there wasn’t a track 
over the smooth white snow—they had 
to be on the other side. 

There was a big round rock ahead 
and I had to go around it. Evva was 
sneaking along about twenty feet be- 
hind me. As I stepped around the rock, 
I heard her low whistle. At the same 
time there was a whirring noise on the 


| other side of the rock. A ball of white 


Ey» 


| went sailing out into space and I heard 
| Evva yell, “Do something! There’s goats 
all over the place!” 

There was a smooth inclined rock 
ahead leading up to the crest again. I 
charged up to the top of it and looked 
over both sides of the valley. Not a 
goat in sight! 

“Of all the luck,” I groaned as Evva 
joined me. “We spend half the day 





sneaking up on ’em and then scare ’em 
out at twenty feet.” 

“They must have been bedded down 
here,” Evva said. “They went tearing 
around that rock like an avalanche!”’ 

Both sides of the ridge were visible. 
A narrow canyon studded with rock 
spires broke the crest of the ridge 
ahead, but there wasn’t any real place 
for a goat to hide. 

For about five minutes I searched 
the country and finally made out three 
sets of tracks going down through the 
snow. 

When I glassed the area clear down 
below the snowline, the big white form 
of a goat cume into view. Its bulky 
coat and big shoulders made it look 
enormous through the glasses, but it 
was almost impossible to see it with 
the naked eye. 


A Long Shot Called For 


I handed the binoculars to Evva and 
dropped to one knee. It was a long 
shot, but that was what the Magnum 
was for. I got into the sling and took 
careful aim. The goat was slowly feed- 
ing up the green meadow at least 450 
yards down the hill. 

When the rifle cracked I thought I 
saw the goat flinch. 

“You're shooting low,” Evva said. 
“That one went right between his feet.” 

I fired again. 

“You're still low,” Evva said. 

Then I remembered I was shooting 
heavy 220-grain bullets, and the Mag- 
num was sighted in for 180-grain car- 
tridges. Also, the range was nearly 
twice the 250 yards I had the rifle 
sighted in for. 

I was shaking by then, both from 
fatigue and, I must admit, goat fever. 
But I forced myself to take my time. 
The goat had only to make one big 
jump and it would be out of sight. 

When the post of the scope was 
steady on the top of the goat’s front 
shoulder I squeezed the trigger. He 
went down and stayed down. 

It wasn’t the big billy I’d dreamed 
of—it was a nanny weighing about 200 
pounds. Nevertheless, I was well satis- 
fied. She had nice shiny horns about 
nine inches long. 

It was after 4 o’clock when we got 
the head, hide, and meat piled on the 
pack board and wearily started up the 
hill. We thought we had it made ther, 
but as I said before we hadn't figured 
on our stupidity. 

At the top of the pass we stopped to 
rest and eat the remains of our lunch. 

“We'll never make it out by dark,” I 
remarked as the sun sank behind Old 
Foggy Peak. “Did you bring the flash- 
light ?”’ 

“Gosh, I forgot it!” Evva looked at 
her watch. It was after 5 p.m., and it 
gets dark in the timber at 6. 

We took off, slipping and sliding 
down the meadows, running wherever 
we could. After we hit the timber we 
had easy going; then we had to buck 
devil’s-clubs and swamp. When we 
finally splashed through Bedal Creek 
and crawled up through the salmon- 
berry brush to the trail it was nearly 
dark. We ran down the trail through 
the open stuff, and it wasn’t until we 
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got to big timber that we realized what 
numskulls we were to forget a light. 

There was no moon and the trail was 
a series of steep switchbacks below us. 
As soon as we hit them we started los- 
ing the trail and I'd have to strike a 
match to find it again. After the brief 
light it was maddening to try to walk 
in the dark. It was so black that sev- 
eral times Evva bumped into the white 
goat hide on my back. Our only fore- 
sight was in having waterproof 
matches. We were drenched from 
thrashing through the brush along the 
creek. 

We stumbled on down the trail for 
what seemed like hours and each stop 
made it harder to force our tired legs 
to go on. I had a terrific load on my 
back to be holding up for what might 
be the’ better part of the night. 

“We've got to do something better 
than this,’”’ I growled after stumbling 
through the brush several minutes look- 
ing for the trail. 

“They used to use pine knots for 
terches,’’ Evva said wearily. ‘‘But this 
isn’t pine country.” 

I thought of the notebook in my 
pocket. I twisted several sheets of it 
together and handed the rest to Evva. 
“Tear off some of this and give it to 
me when these burn out.” 

I lit the paper, held it above my head, 
and ran down the trail like the Statue 
of Liberty in full flight. When it 
scorched my fingers I flung it on the 
ground and lit another. Evva stomped 
out the embers and followed as best she 
could. Not exactly a Forest Service ap- 
proved mode of travel at night, but the 
woods were so wet you couldn’t start a 
fire with a blowtorch. 

By the time the notebook was gone 
we were over the steepest part of the 
trail with less than two miles to go. 

“Got any more paper?’ I asked. 

“I’ve got a map I'll gladly sacrifice,” 
Evva offered. 

We tore the map into strips and be- 
gan our torch-and-go system again. 
While we ran Evva twisted the paper 
and slipped it into my hand. About 
half the time she ran into me when I 
stopped to relight. We were doing fine 
when the matches gave out. 

“Haven't you got any more?” I 
asked. 

She looked through her parka pock- 
ets and found one. I lit it and it went 
out. I felt through my own pockets. I 
found one. I lit a torch and we started 
out again. The map gave out and we 
used our fine topography map. As the 
last strip burned out we reached the 
graveled mountain road. 

“We made it!’ I yelled. 

Evva breathed wearily, “Yes,” she 
said, “we made it and you got your 
goat. But I, for one, will never know 
how!”’ THE END 


Heat for Ferrule Repair 


se the heating unit of the cigarette 

lighter on your automobile to aid 
in removing broken ferrules, and re- 
setting and tightening loose ones. The 
lighter provides enough heat to melt 
the glue without discoloring rod or 
ferrule.—William Rickert. 
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THINGS YOU COULDNT Do 
WiTH AN OUTBOARD 


until Scott-Atwaters SA/FT motors 
were perfected! 











YOU COULDN'T START an outboard in Neu- 
tral, still tied to the dock, until this 
new Neutral-Reverse-Forward SH/FT was 
created. But now it’s easy. And the Scott- 
Atwater SHIFT, a marvel of simplicity, 
adds only 13 Ibs. to motor weight! 











YOU COULDN'T BACK away from the dock 
under complete control, with the motor in 
its normal position. That is, not until 
Scott-Atwater let you SHIFT to Reverse by 
a simple flick of the gearSH/FT lever at the 
side of the motor! 




















: Fe — ae 4 
YOU COULDN'T LAND an outboard like an 
inboard, by SH/FTing to Reverse or Neutral 
near the dock. Now you can, because the 
Scott-Atwater SHIFT gives you true cruiser 
control. And you’ll be amazed at how 
sound and foolproof the mechanism is! 





Look WHAT ELSE You GET ! 


Waterproof Fuel Filter, Full Expansion Exhaust, 
Multiple Feather Intake Valves, Newest Type 
Slip Clutch, Amazing Performance (mile-an-hour 


trolling, surging top speeds). 


*OBC Cert. 
@ 4200 RPM 














YOU COULDN'T STOP your boat without 
stopping your motor—to handle a strike 
while trolling, for example. Now, three 
revolutionary new Scott-Atwater SHIFT 
models give you motor and boat control 
you’ve never had before! 








NEW BOOK FOR EVERY 
OUTBOARD SKIPPER! 
Want more fun out 
of your outboard? 
Want sound answers 


to your questions 
about eutboarding? 
i it 


a 


**W est Coast 
slightly higher 


and 
addressto Dept. 3, 





Fer further information, write Dept. 0000, Scott- Atwater Mig. Co., Minneapolis 13, Mina. lis 13, Minn. 
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FOR PIPE LOVER Sec . 





Man, oh man—this smooth blend of 
choice White Burley really takes the 
honors—it’s mild and gentle in your 
pipe, easy and friendly on your tongue! 
Look for the blue tin, with the Red Rider! , 
“TREAT YOURSELF TO THE BEST” 


Smoke 
KENTUCKY CLUB 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


\ MELO-CROWN CIGARS 


MAIL POUCH 

CHEWING TOBACCO 
Famous for 

TASTE and QUALITY 


Listen to: ‘‘THE FISHING and 
HUNTING CLUB OF THE AIR” 


Mutual Network, every week 


























Precision 
Fish Hooks 


Made in Norway of se- 
lected steel—with all the 
quality, strength and 
resiliency that only finely 
tempered steel provides. 


Ask your dealer for 


USTAD 
K-yPPr=n4 FISH HOOKS 


— particularly Mustad VIKING or Mustad 
BEAK hooks—with their incomparable 
Hollow points. Write for Pattern Album. 
O. MUSTAD & SON 
Established 1832 
OSLO, NORWAY 
New York—320 Broadway 
___Los Angeles—354 So. Spring St. 


INYLON £15429 LINES 


CUTTYHUNK STYLE-SPOOLEL 


hit 
300 ©. “2" $1.00 =» 
green add 10c P.P. 
18-27-36-45-54-66-72 Ib. tests 
LONGER LENGTHS AVAILABLE—GUARANTEED KNOTLESS 
300 ft. pure silk, 20 Ib. test $1.00 each 
Sold by mail. no C.0.D.'s. Money back guarantee. 


STAPLE SALES *'2.\-, 20th: Dept. soe 
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FISHING DERBIES 


(continued from page 15) 


was up considerably at the sight of the 
hooped rod and the sound of the whirl- 
ing reel. 

“Take it easy,” I said. I was going to 
set her a good example of being calm, 
but my voice sounded funny. Fishing 
becomes a grim and important business 
when you think you may have a $2,500 
prize on the line. 

“Tighten the drag,’’ I said. 

Alice tightened the drag, which was 
already considerably tighter than I 
would ordinarily have had it. The reel 
snarled to a stop, and the limber steel 
rod made close to a half circle as the 
salmon swapped ends far below us. 
Alice cried out that something was go- 
ing to break, and I assured her that it 
wouldn't. 

I didn’t really know, but I felt I 
would just as soon have the salmon 
break loose as make a long run and get 
fouled up in someone else’s line. 

“Horse him in,” I said. ‘‘Pump him, 
if he won't come.” 

Alice is a trim, pretty little lady, and 
she has what it takes. She laid into that 
poor salmon with tight-lipped determi- 
nation. Sometimes she could barely turn 
the reel handle, and once or twice the 
rod tip whipped all the way down into 
the water as the fish made a lunge. But 
she kept him close under our own boat, 
and kept him moving until he wore 
himself out. 

He had strength enough left to pull a 
few yards of line from the tight reel 
when he saw the boat, and to thrash 
and churn on the surface for a minute 
or two. Then Alice dragged him along- 
side. I slipped the gaff hook into his 
gills and lifted him aboard with one 
long sweep. His tail beat a thudding 
tattoo on the floor boards, and his cold, 
round eyes stared at us accusingly. We 
had murdered him, and he knew it. 

‘“‘How much will he weigh?” Alice de- 
manded tensely. ‘“‘Twenty-five pounds ?”’ 

“Maybe fifteen,” I said. 

“Oh, he’s bigger than that!’’ she de- 
clared positively. (I’ve noticed that 
there is nothing more positive on earth 
than a female relative, except maybe a 
wife.) Neither Alice nor I felt comfort- 
able or pleased. We were just plain 
worried about what fish other women 
might be catching. 

We fished a while longer with no more 
luck, and went in to the judge’s dock. 
They hung the salmon on a scale, and 
decided it weighed fourteen pounds and 
one ounce. Then they laid it on a table 
piled with cracked ice, where it looked 
like a minnow alongside some of the 
huge fish already brought in. Two or 
three salmon larger than fifteen pounds 
had been caught by women, 

Alice said that if I didn’t mind she’d 
like to go home. She didn’t feel very 
good for some reason, she said. As for 
myself, after watching the derby, I 
didn’t either. 

I was convinced that fishing derbies 
are commercialized to the point where 
any similarity to sport is purely acci- 
dental. And I was wondering, too, what 
can be done about them. 

For one thing, although a great many 





real sportsmen compete in fishing der- 
bies, most folks enter the contests for 
the sole purpose of winning a prize. I 
think that if these people would content 
themselves with wagering on horse 
races, the sport of fishing would benefit 
greatly. 

As for legislative action, I know that 
in Washington—and in other states 
measures have been introduced several 
times in an effort to outlaw the derbies. 
Colorado already has a law prohibiting 
fishing and hunting contests. In states 
where efforts to get a similar law failed, 
I guess too many voters like to try their 
luck in the derbies. And perhaps too 
many civic groups, and too much 
money, are involved. That doesn’t, of 
course, slam the door on the possibility 
of future legislative action in those 
states. But it does indicate that it’s not 
going to be easy to pass a law. 

In some states, conservation depart- 
ments may be able to put a stop to this 
gambling with our wildlife. That was 
the case in Washington when someone 
proposed prizes for the biggest deer, the 
largest pheasant, the heaviest steel- 
head trout. The Department of Game 
forbade such contests, and wisely and 
courageously held that there are already 
enough hunters and fishermen who go 
out for the love of outdoor recreation. 
The department, however, has no juris- 
diction over salmon fishing. 

Ultimately, it appears, any action to 
outlaw the derbies will stem from the 
sportsmen themselves. They may be 
able to convince their state legislators 
or conservation agencies that laws are 
essential. They may get results from an 
educational campaign organized by 
their clubs and associations. They might 
even bring pressure directly on the 
groups that sponsor the derbies. 

In one way or another, I am con- 
vinced, sportsmen must meet the chal- 
lenge. They must defend their sport. 
And they must protect the game fish 
that belong to all of us from the costly 
assault of prize-hungry gamblers. THE END 


This Lure Glows at Night 


| prego hard on our article about 
fish lures that glow when activated 
by ultraviolet light comes word of a 
plastic bait made in St. Louis, Mo., that 
not only glows by day but can be made 
to do so at night or in murky water. 

Intended for stillfishing, it looks much 
like a pink-and-white peppermint stick. 
After being exposed for 10 seconds to 
flashlight, moonlight, or even the light 
of a match, it is claimed, it will lumi- 
nesce for hours. The manufacturer 
plans to market spoons, plugs, and flies 
that will glow in similar fashion. 


Maearoni as Bait 


ne day I happened to notice how 
QO much small pieces of macaroni 
looked like grubworms, and got the 
idea that they might serve as fish bait 
Softening the macaroni and cutting it 
into small pieces, I found that in many 
cases it was just as good as worms and 
other forms of live bait.—Bruce McKay 
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Anglers’ 


Double Taper on Torpedo? 


Question: The maker of my new 9-ft., 5-oz. 
fly rod recommends a silk H-D-H double-taper 
line, but I have read that ordinary double-taper 
lines are hard to handle and not suited to bass- 
bugging. Would a torpedo head be better for 
this type of fishing? Please suggest sizes in 
both silk and nylon that might balance this 
rod.—Francis Phillips, Wis. 


Answer: The only advantage a three-diameter 
or torpedo-head line has over the double taper 
is that the lightweight line behind the belly 
helps you get greater distance, and you don’t 
often need distance in bug fishing. In the double 
taper, if you care for it properly, you have two 
lines instead of one. 

Usually it is necessary to adjust the level 
end of any line, whether double taper or tor- 
pedo head, since some of the manufacturers 
put a little extra level line at the end of the 
taper. Before using the line, simply cut off an 
inch at a time until you reach the point that 
suits you. 

If H-D-H silk is recommended, you would 
need a size larger (H-C-H) in nylon. The same 
applies to the three diameter, only here I sug- 
gest H-C-F silk and G-B-F nylon.—R. B 


A Double-service Line 


Question: From the point of view of service, 
do you recommend a three-diameter fly line?— 
George Mercer, Ohio. 


Answer: If the main consideration is distance 
in casting, three-diameter lines are best. How- 
ever, after the casting-end taper wears down 
the line doesn’t work too well. A double-taper 
line will give you double service, since each 
end is a line. When both tapers are gone you 
have a level line left.—R. B. 


Rainbows in Argentina 


Question: I’m planning a trip to Argentina 
and expect to fish for some of the rainbow trout 
that have been transplanted from the states. 
What fly patterns, wet and dry, and what hook 
sizes are used for rainbows there?—Charles E. 
Brooks, D.C. 


Answer: I’ve been told that the trout in Ar- 
gentina take the same flies as ours do here. I'd 
make up large streamers and bucktails for the 
tainbows, plus the usual assortment.—R. B. 


Salt-water Flies 


Question: What kinds of flies are used for 
catching salt-water fish?—J. Armstrong, Calif. 


Answer: All the salt-water flies I’ve ever 
used or seen used have been combinations of 
yellow and white, red and white, or red and 
yellow. They must be tied bushy, and on extra- 
strong hooks.—R. B. 


Sticky Line 


I have a fly line that has become a 
little sticky. What can I do to get it back in 
shape again? Also, what is the best way to 
store a line between seasons?—Roy Walczak, 
Mich. 


Question: 


Answer: Unwind your line into a large dish 
or onto a newspaper and dust it liberally with 
talc. Let it remain in the powder at least 24 
hours and then rub it down. 

I fixed up a slightly sticky line last season 
by rubbing it down with a rag dampened with 
kerosene and then giving it several good rub- 
bings with one of the new silicone line dress- 
ings. I picked a dry, sunny, coolish day for 
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Queries 


the job and strung the line between two trees 
while I worked on it. 

The best way to keep a line between seasons 
is to get it into a big coil and put it in an airy, 
dry place, neither too hot nor too cold, where 
there is little dust.—R. B. 


Measuring a Rod 


Question: How do you measure a fly rod? I 
measured only the bamboo on mine and it came 
to 8 ft. Accordingly I bought an F line and 
couldn’t cast at all. The rod measures 9 ft 
overall.—G. D. Meinhold, N. Y 


Answer: Length and weight of fly rods are 
overall specifications. The only exception is in 
the case of a salmon rod that has a detachable 
butt, when the length and weight are taken 
without the butt.—R. B. 


Wet, Dry Salmon Flies 


Question: Will you list some of the good 
wet and dry salmon flies?—Pliny E. W. Rob- 
bins, Conn. 


Answer: Some popular wet flies for salm- 
on are Black Dose, Jock Scott, 
Silver Gray, Durham Ranger, and Dusty Miller 
Hook size may be from 2/0 to 10, according to 
conditions and season. 

Some good dry flies for salmon are White 
Wulff, Gray Wulff, Royal Wulff, Brown Bi- 
visible, Pink Lady Bivisible, Gray Bivisible. 
Hooks should be sizes 2, 4, 6, or 8.—R. B. 


Twisting in Swift Water 


Question: While fishing for trout in swift 
water with casting rod and spoon, I was unable 
to keep my line from twisting. I used swivels 
and changed to three different weights of nylon 
line, but they all twisted badly in the swift 
current. How can this be overcome?—C. I. 
Lawrence, Tex. 


Answer: With some spinning lures, the only 
way you can stop this twisting business is to 
use a rudder or keel. These can be obtained 
in most sporting-goods stores.—R. B. 


Bait for Crabs 


Question: What is the best bait to put in box 
cages to catch crabs?—John Zincio, N.Y. 


Answer: I’ve found that raw beef, fish heads 
and entrails, and shrimps are good bait for 
crabs. In fact, almost any meat or fish should 


be O.K.—R. B. 


Transporting Live Minnows 


Question: How would you transport 4-in 
sucker minnows on a 10-hour trip by auto- 
mobile?—Royal Potter, N.Y. 


Answer: That's a rather long journey for 
live minnows. However, suckers will take it 
better than many others. I suggest you put the 
minnows in about 20 gal. of water. Insulate the 
container with an absorbent material such as 
thick felt and keep it soaking wet so that 
evaporation will help to keep the water cool 
Put some ice on a rack atop the container 
Besides cooling the water, the melting ice will 
add oxygen. The water in the container must 
be kept at as low a temperature as possible 
since oxygen is used up less rapidly in cool 
water. 

Also remember that when you arrive at the 
fishing site the minows must not be dumped into 
water of different temperature, 
change would kill them.—R. B. 
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AAF RUBBER BOATS 


Genuine USAAF equipment Recondi 
tioned and ready. Each boat comes with 
carrying case. oars & hand pump. Sale 
Lightweight. Easy to pack and carry. An 
ideal boat for fishing or fun Lake or Ocean. 


+Men$ 3669 7-mon¥ 4969 
Oars $1.95 ea Pump $2.95 ea. 


‘MAE WEST’ 
PNUEMATIC 
LIFE JACKET 

A MUST for the 

Fisherman, 

or Boat Owner 
Why Take a 
Chance? BE 

SAFE! Can be inflated by 
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rey Am FORCE TYPE SUNGLASSES 


lens tg Uliro Violet 


. we $2.39 .. 
SAVE A LIFE! MAYBE YOUR OWN! 
NIGHT DRIVING GLASSES With 57 mm yellow 


amber lenses. These lenses are 6 base especially PRECISION 

Grna. and Polished to reduce Glare of headlights from 

on-coming cars. also to focus objects sharply and more clearly 

during night diving. Absolutely one of the greatest boons for 

Safe Night Driving. or during stormy. murky weather 

In Men's size or Ladies Harlequin style. ND.1 $16 VALUE $5.89 

SAME GLASSES but clip-ons 

Fit-over style without temple bars . . . . . . ... ~~. $4.59 
#151 Marching. 


MESS SEAS COMPASS: 
ompart lensite, with luminous 


as \ ments. rust dial $l 59 
\ ZX. Taos cleat. 3152 Matchbox 
\ ideal both 1 & liquid © 


jewel 


Outdoor Life . No Muss floating dial 39c 






























No Fuss No Dishes 

1—NEW ¢ #154 Wrist Strap 
#311—Nnew ...83°.. —_ 0 
#31iA—Used but i iompass Is¢ 
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y_\. ey, 5 Tent Sturdy. lightweight. easy 
SyWATERPROOF DRILL 

a door. Reinforced throughout—Hardwood 

PALLEY Aceptd from 0 4 6 firms VA deposit with CO 0's 


Good Condition Ceay NEW ! ! Jeweled watch 
/” ‘BY to erect. Will pack into a 12” roll 36” long 
oF Full tloor cover, with 
jointed center pole 6 x9 size 
thie Ad 
SUPPLY co DEPT.L® 6321 SAN FERNANDO RD. 
. 








ve ck c 
ris $1.99 & (te) 
ie Made of 6 oz. forest green 
mosquito netting on window 
2 stakes included li’ x 9 size 
Order 
FOB Les Angeles Poy & rr or Check rO's 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 





Betts DAY Glowing 


FIRE EYES* 


(Fish Targets} ) 
Made with Fire Lacquer* 


SENSATIONAL 
Brilliant Yellow Glow 


when activated by the ultra vio- 
let in OUTDOOR Daylight 
Lift corner of black pressure adhesive square, 
peel, and pressure alone affixes FIRE EYES* to 
artifieial lures where fish can see them best. 





“IF HE CAN'T SEE IT—HE CAN'T STRIKE IT" 
Ask your deaier or send $1.00 for 12 of one size. 
State size; Muskie and Pike 7/16”; Bass %”; 
Spinning 4” 

SCEYENTIFIC FISH LURE COMPANY 
pe L Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland 14, 0. 


S. Patent No. 2417384 and other patents pendin 
oTr ade Marks of the Firelure Corp. tTrade Mark Pat. end. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


AMAZIN 





Martin “FIREPLUG”* 
with GANTRON “FIRE LACQUER” 
for fresh and saltwater fishing. 


oo 


Per Plug 
Postpaid 


Any size and finish with 
standard or MARTIN PAT- 
— CANTILEVER Hook- 


Fire Spoons $1.00 and $1.50 


You tell area you'll fish 


Check type of fishing, we'll supply correct 
lure. 


[) Trout Striped Bass 

) Bass Tarpon 

C) Pike King Mackerel 

[) Walleyed Pike Barracuda 

] Muskie ] Tuna 

Cobia Salmon 

“FIREPLUGS” — 4 to 8 times brighter than 
ordinary paint, can be seen farther and at 
greater depth. Add new “ZIP’’ to any type 
fishing 
Send for your trial plugs basay. Enclose $2.00 
per plug 4 - name ne oo e = check list 
ab ywve. As ur Sport to show 


ne ile 
u MARTIN: Ss GANTRONIZED. LURES 
“P atented and T.M. Reg. 





FISH LURE CO. 


SEATTLE? WASHINGTON 


eA 52 








100° NYLON BRAIDED CORD 


The Wonder Cord 
Breaking strength 550 Ibs. Will not mildew 
or rot A must for Campers, Hunters and Sports 
men where a core of great durability and strength 
is required. Ideal for Tent Rope, Tarpaulin Rope 
Pack a... ope ‘ i. thes Lines, —~ a thousand other 
purpe All multiple hanks mnecte 


‘75- ft. hank $1. 25 postpaid— 


Sorry no C.0.D 
Excellent for Light ore tt Lines, Set 

Lines Trolling oe Jig Line 

Decoy Cord and many othe ‘rr purpe 

120) Ib. test, 100 yd spools, two ) 

| hected 

| 220) Ib. test, 25 wad sp 


Braided Nylon 
Lines, Drop 
| 


each 75c¢ 


BRAIDED NYLON FISH LINES 
1) OTD, tes st, 50 yd pad tt test, SO vad 


} « . eae rk *h $1. 00 ; a a oa h $1. 25 
| BEEBE CORDAGE CO., | Mc. CRANFORD, N. J. 


nected, 








For Home Comfort... 
Buy a HOME COMFORT 





-Weekend.. 


.or Permanent Home 
FIVE MODELS 


HOME COMFORT COACH CO. 
110 VISTULA BRISTOL, INDIANA 


For Vacation.. 











OTTAWA 





Mule Team Tractor 


Finest of all low cest trac- 
tors. Costs too little to do with- 

: out. Has the toughness and 
strength of a team of mules. Over 4,000 in use. With ease, 
low operating cost, it plows, discs, harrows, mows, plants, 
cultivates, ete. Weighs nearly 1,000 Ibs. and has Bull- Dog 
traction. Sold only direct to user. Write for FREE cetails. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-966 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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ugust is really a doldrums month 
for fishing. But if you look 
about for cold spots in streams 

and ponds you may be most agreeably 
surprised by the results. Also, if it’s 
permitted, try some night fishing. 
Though dog days are proverbially poor 


| fishing days, some of my most inter- 


esting angling experiences have oc- 





curred then. 


Watch your butts when you make or 
buy a leader for fly fishing. If you at- 
tach a very light butt to a very heavy 
line you get a poor connection—one that 
makes proper casting difficult. 

The drop from line to leader butt 
should not be too abrupt. The better 
they blend together, the easier it will 
be to make a perfect fly delivery. There 
must be some drop, however, to com- 


| pensate for the difference in stiffness. 





Sometimes we miss fish and can’t un- 
derstand why. We blame it on our- 
selves or say the fish are playing or 
striking short. Of course, any of these 
things may be true at times. However, 
here’s a comment from a shrewd ob- 
server which suggests another possible 
reason. Clayton Penhale of New York 
writes: 

“I was standing beside a friend on a 
bridge across a Pennsylvania trout 
stream. He was casting a wet fly down- 
stream and getting a rise at almost 
every cast. From the commotion made 
on each rise, one would judge that the 
trout were striking savagely; yet he, 
an expert fisherman, was unable to land 
a single one. 

“It happened that the bank of the 
stream was high and well covered with 
bushes at the point where he was land- 
ing the fly, so I went down there and 
peered through to see if I could tell 
what the trouble was. I could see 
everything that went on as clearly as 
if it took place in a goldfish bowl. 

“He was fishing over a whole school 
of trout. There must have been 25 of 


| them, and at every cast from two to 
| five fish would start for the fly. But 


instead of making the usual energetic 
dash, they would merely swim along 
slowly under the lure, seize it, and in- 
stantly reject it. It was then, after 
they had actually ejected the fly and 
were turning away from it, that they 








made the commotion which gave my 
friend the indication of a strike. Since 
there wasn’t any surface indication un- 
til the fly had been taken and rejected, 
my friend’s strike was always too late.” 


The reason why dry-fly fishing is often 
better on cold days than on very hot 
ones may be that hardy insects linger 
close to the water when the weather is 
cool. They do this, of course, because 
water temperatures remain more con- 
stant than air temperatures. 


I’m still fond of the short rod and cast- 
ing reel, in spite of my love for fly fish- 
ing and my new attachment to the 
spinning job. All have their place, and 
having all three gives more interest to 
the game of fishing than does the ad- 
herence to any one method. 


Work the thick weeds when fishing for 
largemouths, pickerel, perch, sunfish, 
and pike. Often these fish lie under 
the weeds in hot weather, because the 
plants give off oxygen and make the 
water feel cooler. For some of the best 
fishing you must use weedless lures or 
hooks. Fish the pockets with a weedless 
top-water, dropping it on the surface 
and letting it lie. Give it a slight twitch 
now and then, and don’t get impatient. 
Quite often, easy does it,in this mid- 
summer fishing. 


Containers for carrying worms and 
other types of bait have often been 
discussed in this department. Well, 
if you don’t care about making your 
own or using a willow creel, there is 
now a pressed-cork container that does 
a splendid job—provided, of course, 
you handle it properly. 

Last summer I took my dad on a trip, 
and when we got back he took this box 
home with him because he expected to 
use the bait later. After two weeks he 
brought it back and I asked him 
whether he had taken all the bait out 
and washed the moss. He hadn’t—nor 
had he gone fishing—so the bait was 
all there, lively and chipper as ever. 
He’d kept the box in a cool place and 
it had been well soaked with water, so 
the bait had survived.—R. B. 
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WAY TO VENISON 


(continued from page 23) 


the fact that our chances were slim. 

It’s my theory that runway watching, 
whether you happen to like it or not, 
1ccounts for the biggest share of the 
annual deer kill in the white-tail coun- 
try of the eastern United States. Luck- 
ily for me, I enjoy it, too. 

I have never liked driving, either as 
a driver or on a stand. Still-hunting is 
all right; it lets you see a lot of coun- 
try and keeps you from getting bored. 
But if you really want a deer, put on 
plenty of heavy clothes, pick a stand 
on the best runway you can find, and 
wait it out. 

That last bit of advice is especially 
important. I suppose more good chances 
are lost because hunters lose patience 
on a stand—or are unable to endure 
cold—than for all other reasons com- 
bined. 

A few seasons ago I found an old 
log, just right for a seat, not far from 
the camp where I hunted. It overlooked 
a well-traveled runway at the edge of 
a brushy swale. That log yielded two 
good deer the first two days of the sea- 
son—to hunters with staying ability. 
The next day another member of the 
party asked for the stand. He was the 
restless kind, and we assigned him to 
the log with misgivings. But we agreed 
he was entitled to a break. 

By his own version, he stayed on the 
stand a little less than two hours. Then 
he froze out, although the morning 
wasn’t exceptionally cold. 

Thirty minutes after he took off 
to find another spot I came through the 
swale, hoping to send a deer his way. 

I had it doped exactly right, too. 
Halfway through the swale and within 
a couple of hundred yards of the stand, 
I heard the sudden racket of a deer 
taking off in high. Right after that 
I heard a sharp, derisive snort, and then 
I saw two flags flick briefly and dis- 
appear in the brush. 

The tracks showed one really big 
and one smaller deer. It was a pretty 
good bet at that season of year and 
under those conditions that a buck and 
a doe were traveling in company. 

I took the trail. It led toward Joe's 
stand and I waited momentarily to hear 
the crack of his rifle. When I reached 
the edge of the swale without hearing a 
shot I concluded that either both deer 
were does, or Joe had left his stand. 

The latter explanation was the right 
one, of course. The twin deer trail went 
along the runway within seventy-five 
feet of the old log. 

Last season a friend of mine failed 
to fill his license for exactly the same 
reason—-and provided an even more dra- 
matic example of the folly of quitting 
a deer stand too soon. But at least Glen 
had ample reason for leaving. ~ 

On the first morning of the season, be- 
fore day broke in the swamps and 
timber of the Wisconsin deer country, 
Glen went on the stand from which he 
had shot his buck the year before. Less 
than an hour after full daylight he saw 
a buck with a record-busting rack trot- 
ting down a runway in his direction. 
But because the range was well over 
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200 yards and because he had only a 
glimpse of the deer before it disap- 
peared in a patch of heavy cover, he 
held his fire. Anyway, he figured he 
had plenty of time. The runway the 
deer was following emerged from the 
thicket not more than seventy-five yards 
away. There the deer would be within 
easy range and in plain sight in an open 
stand of timber where there was no 
brush to deflect the soft-nose bullet 
from the .35. 

Glen slipped the safety off, settled 
himself into shooting position, and 
brought the rifle up. He waited one 
minute. Then two. He began to feel a 
trifle uneasy. After another minute 
ticked away he was definitely worried. 
Finally, after ten minutes and no deer, 
Glen knew he had been double-crossed. 

He isn’t sure yet what happened. The 
most logical explanation was that a 
vagrant puff of breeze carried some 
warning to the oncoming deer. In any 
event, the buck turned and skulked out 
of the thicket without giving Glen as 
much as a glimpse of its flag. 

Glen walked over finally and con- 
firmed the story from the tracks. Then 
he went back to the runway and sat 
down again, resigned to a longer wait. 

Opening day was cold but he gritted 
his teeth and stuck it out. He ate a 
cold lunch on his stand and stayed on 
through a dreary, tedious afternoon, 
ignoring blue hands, freezing feet, and 
shivers that ran up and down his spine 
like a pair of red squirrels chasing each 
other in a jack pine. Not until it was 
too dark for shooting did he call it 
quits and trudge back to camp. 


Costly Bit of Exercise 


The next morning he was back at the 
same place convinced another deer 
would be along if he waited long 


enough. He stuck until noon, again ate | 
a cold lunch, and went on with his| 
patience-trying job of runway watch- | 


ing. 
But the weather was colder that day; 


there was a bitter wind blowing out | 
of the northwest and a storm gather- | 
o’clock Glen could endure his | 


ing. At 2 
discomfort no longer. He got up, walked 
briskly for fifteen minutes to get his 


blood moving once more, and went for | 


a still-hunt. An hour later he went 
back to the stand, determined to stay 
until dusk. 

There he found the fresh tracks of a 
big deer that had come along the run- 
way within fifty feet of the place 
where he had kept his long vigil. As far 
as he could tell, it was the same buck 
he had seen the previous morning. 

The irony of the whole affair was 


that Glen came down with a severe | 
cold that night, probably a result of 


prolonged chilling for two days, and 
twenty-four hours later he was so ill 


he had to leave the deer woods and go | 


home with no further chance to fill his 
license. 

That’s an extreme case, of course, but 
it serves nicely to prove what every ex- 
perienced hunter knows about runway 
watching. If you let anything tempt 
you into deserting a stand before you 
have killed a buck, in all likelihood you 
forfeit the best chance you will have 











Smooth, Effortless Casting 
right from the start! 


Fishing came easy to seven-year-old Susan 
Price, of Wichita, Kansas. One Sunday 
afternoon she was permitted to use her 
father’s Airex Spinning ovtfit. And in just 
10 minutes she was able to cast like an 
old timer—with never a backlash! Anglers 
of all ages ftove theis tackle when it’s 
Airex from hook to handle. 


Spinning is the only practical method of 
casting those deadly little spinners, min- 
nows and live bait that really land the big 
ones. For good Spinning at o moderate 
price—the Spinster reel, $13.50 
and the Ourod, $16.50. 

Send 25 cents for Bache Brown's 
complete new booklet that tells 
oll about Spinning. 


AIREX 


Division of the Lionel Corporation 
34-19 10th Street, Long Island City, N. ¥. 
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Improve your fishing results 
with sensational new scientific 
discovery. Effective all day but 


sure-fire when cloudy and at 
dawn and dusk when obsolete 
lures fade out. Ultra-violet 

fluorescence more visible to 
fish at great depths, FLUORO- 
IZE your own lures in a jiffy. 


Low cost. Immediate delivery 





y- FIRE LURES 
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WOB-L-RITE 


DIFFERENT IN DESIGN 
WOB-L-RITE has action they can't re 
Trout, bass, _ Pickere! —ali ime =: 
nail it on sight. Natural brass finis 


Spinning ee 65« Fantne size =) 715¢« 


Postpaid 
SENECA TACKLE COMPANY 
45 Fourth Ave., Dept. A, New York 3, N.Y, 
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and FLIES 


This Luminous, feather-light fishing idea a 
brings all your present lures up-to-date 


them several times more visible than ever before 
Made in two brilliant colors—Red and Yellow. Par- 
ticularly effective in early morning, evening and on 
dark ae Has the shape of a minnow with an un 
usual forke’ tail to give it extra action 

Simp sly punc h the round end of a Vizi am ow over a 
hook on any lure and let it trail along as youc mae wan 
Water —— a Long lasting An amé ising accessory 
for Piug ms. Sninners and Flie Send direct to 


THE VIZI-MINNO CO. 


1520 N. Alamo St San Antonio, (2) Texas 






















ASSEMBLE 
YOUR OWN 


TRAILER 


SAVE UP TO 50% 


Cub Senior 








For less than cost of materials alon ship complete trailer kit 
everythir ¢ fits perfectly tory finished panels & sub assemblies easily 
wssembled in a few hours with only a hammer, wrench, and screwdriver 
“cus” SEMIOR how bov A w n trailer with everything 
shown complete 10 g. 64° wide and 69" high ONLY $39. 
F OB Los Angek 

Pound um body, steel 


SPORTSMAN Teardrop 


frame 127 6 wide +50 F O B. Los Angeles 








Includes « ler models 


p th tr 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NATIONAL TRAILER STORES Reunion 





Ask Your 
Tobacconist [j= 





The Sportsman's Pipe- Tobacco 
SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 45 Fremont St., S.F., Calif 















Money 7x50 
Guar. PRISM BINOCULARS 


Precision Optics * 
BRAND NEW $36 


6x50 Achromatic 
Field Glasses $16*° 


Federal Tax 
Send for Free Catalog 
of Binocs., Telescopes 
& Micros 









7xso 





* BROWNSCOPE Co. 
$36 24 West 45th St., 
Illustrated 





= New York 19, N. Y. 





A Killer Since 1840! Gets more strikes! The old reli- 
able for trolling or casting for bass, pike, pickerel, 
muskies. Varied sizes and colors for every ne At 
your dealer’ s. Free, cal catale 


Devt. Ga 3 


oo request. 
ORE & SO. Inc. 
O11 ph -— St.. ton. Mass 








How to Cast Like 
An Expert! 


Complete’ instructions 
on all methods of cast- 
ing. Tricks on use of 


wet flies, spinners, 
nymphs, dry flies and 
other lures. Hints on 


fishing for bass, trout, 
salmon and panfish. 96 
paces. Fully illustrated. 
end only 35¢ for your 
ii copy today! Address 
) Dept. 89. 
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that season. Nobody claims to know the 
reason—it just seems to work out that 
way. 

My own patience on a deer stand is 
by no means unlimited. In fact it isn’t 
even as enduring as Glen’s. But I like 
runway watching and I can take it in 
reasonably large doses—if I am dressed 
properly—without getting restless or 
uncomfortable. 

I suspect one of the reasons why I 
lean so heavily to this method of deer 
hunting, apart from the fact that it is 
likely to be productive, is that there 
are many things I enjoy about hunting 
in addition to the actual taking of 
the game. , 


Always the Right Weapon 


As a fancier of modern rifles, with a 
collection that has been called the finest 
owned by a private collector in the 
United States, I enjoy first of all the 
knowledge that I have in my hands a 
fine gun in perfect condition, capable 
of handling any game found in the 
country where I am hunting. That 
doesn’t mean I carry an elephant gun 
in the deer woods. My favorite white- 
tail weapon in the brush country of 
| Robert is a light and compact .257 





Roberts equipped with a scope sight. 
I get a lot of satisfaction out of know- 
| ing it meets all my requirements. Mat- 
ter of fact, that is one of my chief 
pleasures on a hunting trip. Of course 
I like to be in good game country, see 
| game, and make a reasonable kill. But 
for me the kill is definitely secondary. 
I own about 150 rifles, every one 
of them in perfect shooting condition. 
But if the day ever comes when the 
size of my bag or the fact that I score 
or fail to score governs my pleasure 
on a hunting trip, I'll rack the entire 
lot and never take ’em down again! 

There are a lot of other things I 
enjoy about hunting. I like to sit quietly 
and watch the chickadees in the brush 
around me. I like to spy on a quarrel- 
some blue jay that isn’t yet aware of 
| my presence in the woods. I enjoy the 
|cussing out a red squirrel gives me 
when I interrupt him at his autumn 
task of collecting pine cones. 

Those are all pastimes and pleasures 
that fit in well with watching a deer 
|runway. Maybe that is the real reason 
why I remain patient on a stand. I 
must admit also, of course, that it often 
puts venison on the table. I’m tickled 
pink when I outsmart an old white-tail 
buck fair and square, and pin my tag 
on him. After all, that’s what I’m in 
the woods to do. And experience has 
convinced me that my chances are bet- 
ter if I wait patiently on a good stand 
than if I prowl the woods or take part 
in drives. 

Of course there is more to deer stand- 
ing than picking a spot at random and 
settling down for a long wait. There 
are countless places in the best deer 
territory where a man can sit on a 
| stand from dawn to dark every day 
| throughout the entire season and not see 
hair or horns of a deer. On the other 
hand, there are spots where the hunter 
with patience is just about certain to 
get shooting within a day or so. 

It’s the hunter’s job first of all, then, 





to study deer until he knows where to 
look for them and how to distinguish 
between a really promising runway and 
a dud. In the second place, if he hopes 
for success he should spend enough 
time in his hunting country ahead of 
season—unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with it from previous years—to locate 
the best spots. Once he knows where 
deer are using (as the hunters say in 
the Southern mountains) he can choose 
a stand that will be reasonably sure to 
pay off. 

If you doubt that runway watching 
brings home venison with greater regu- 
larity than other hunting methods, let 
me relate one more yarn from the ex- 
Alvin 


periezce of my friend Hegna. 
has been hunting white-tails in his 
native state of Wisconsin for more 


than thirty years. He delights in telling 
the story of the first deer he killed. 

It was on his initial hunting trip. 
After years of being promised and put 
off he was finally taken along by a 
party of older men, all seasoned hunt- 
ers. The first morning as Alvin was 
walking through the woods with one of 
them, he spotted a big buck lying down 
in an exposed spot on a hillside across 
a small valley. Excitedly he tried to 
point out the deer to his companion but 
the older man couldn’t see it. At first 
he jeered the idea that the boy was 
really looking at a deer, but finally he 
gave in. 

“Take my gun and try for him,” he 
invited. “Your sights ain’t up to it at 
that range.” 

Hegna made his try, but missed. The 
buck bounced to its feet and came 
pounding across the valley straight at 
the two men. Frantically Alvin kept 
on shooting and when the deer was 
about 100 feet away he scored a clean 
kill. He recalls that while they were 
dragging his buck to camp another 
walked across in front of them and his 
companion also filled his license. 


It Was an Exception 


But Hegna makes the point that in 
three decades of deer hunting (with 
most of his trips fruitful) that is the 
only deer he has ever shot lying down. 
The others were traveling when his 
bullet caught up with them. The great 
majority of them walked unsuspecting- 
ly up to him while he waited on a stand. 
Alvin can count on the fingers of one 
hand the bucks he has killed while he 
himself was on the move. I haven't 
hunted deer as long as he has, but by 
and large my experience has been the 
same. 

There is a great deal of quiet enjoy- 
ment in runway watching for a man 
who likes the woods, enjoys hunting for 


its own sake, and cares about other 
things besides the kill. On top of that, 
no other method is so likely to fill a 


license, at least in the part os the coun- 
try where I do my hunting. 

Deer standing calls for plenty of 
warm clothing, suitable footgear, un 
limited patience, and a disposition that 
doesn’t require a change of scenery 
every five minutes. And I contend it’s 
almost a sure thing for the hunte: 
who knows his job and stays put unti 
opportunity rings his doorbell! THE END 
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FISHING SEASONS 


(continued from page 10) 


WASHINGTON 
All game fish 
Lowland lakes 


Streams and high lakes 
1 22-Sept. 15* 


in eastern Washingtor 
Streams and high lake 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Trout 
Black and Spotted Bass 
All other game fish 


WISCONSIN 

Lake Trout 

White, Rock, Calico, Sil 
ver, and Strawberry 
Bass, Crappie, Sur 
fishes, Bluegill, Roach 
Perch, Bullhead 
Northern Zone 
Southern Zone 

Trout 

Wall-eye or Sauger Pike 
Northern Pike or Pick 
erel, Catfish 

Muskellunge 

Black Bass 





WYOMING 
All game fish 


17-Oct. 31* 


f 22-Oct. 31° 


Apr. 30-July 
June 18-Mar 
June 18-Ap1 


Apr. 15-Sept. 30* 


Apr. 30-Jan. 
May 14-Jan, 
May 14-Sept. 


May 14-Jan, 
May 25-Jan, 
June 20-Jan 


May 1-Oct 





ALBERTA 

Lake Trout 

Pike, Pickerel, Perch 
Goldeye 

Trout, Grayling, Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish 


May 16-Sept. 15 
May 16-Mar, 31 


June 1-Oct. 15* 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Salmon 
Trout 
Tidal waters 
Nontidal waters 


No close season 


No close season* 
Mar. 1-Nov. 30* 
July 1-Mar. 31” 








Black Bass 


MANITOBA 
Lake Trout, Speckled 
Trout 
North of 53rd Parallel 
South of 53rd Paralle! 
Pickerel, Pike, Perch 
Goldeye, Mooneye, Sau 
ger, Maskinonge 
Arctic Grayling 
Black Bass 


Apr. 15-Sept. 15 
Apr. 15-Sept. 24 





May 16-Oct, 31 
June 16-Oct. 31 
July 1-Oct. 31 





NEW BRUNSWICK 
Striped Bass 
Landlocked Salmon, Rai 
bow Trout, Black Bass 
Brook Trout 
Atlantic Salmon 


No close season 


Apr. 1-Sept, 30 
Apr. 1-Sept. 30* 
May 24-Sept. 30* 





NEWFOUNDLAND 
Atlantic Salmon and Sea 
Trout 
Rainbow Trout 
Other Trout 


May 15-Sept. 15 
June 1-Nov, 3 
Jan, 15-Sept. 





NOVA SCOTIA 
Speckled and Grey Trout 
Landlocked Salmon 
Atlantic Salmon 
Rainbow Trout 
Striped Bass 


ONTARIO 
Speckled, Brown, Aurora, 
Rainbow, and Kamloops 
Trout 
Yellow Pickere] 
Pike 
Black Bass 
Maskinonge 
Sturgeon 
Great Lakes 
Kest of province 
Lake Trout 


Apr. 1-Sgpt. 15* 
Apr. 1-Alg. 31* 
July 1-Oct. 31* 
No close season 


May 1-Sept. 15 
May 15-Deec. 31* 
May 15-Mar, 31* 
July 1-Oct. 15* 
July 1-Oct. I* 


No close season 
July 1-May 31* 
Nov 6-Oct. 5* 





PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
Speckled Trout 
Salmon 
Rainbow Trout 


Apr. 16-Sept. 15 
May 24-Oct. 15 
July 1-Oct. 31 





QUEBEC 
Brown, Speckled, Sea 
Quebec Red, and Grey 
Trout 
Landlocked Atlantic and 
Sebago Salmon, Qua- 
naniche 
Atlantic Salmon 
Wall-eye Pike, Pickerel 
Sturgeon 
Rainbow Trout 
Black Bass, Muskellonge 
Smelt 
Whitefish 
Northern Pike, Eel 


Apr. 1-Sept. 30 


May 1-Sept. 30 

May 1-Aug. 31 

May 16-Apr. 15* 
June 1-Apr. 30 

June 16-Sept, 30 

June 16-Oct. 15* 
July 1-Mar. 31 
Dec 1-N + 
No close 





SASKATCHEWAN 
Pike, Pickerel Perch, 
Goldeye, Loch Leven 
Rainbow Brook, and 
Lake Trout, Arctic 
Greyling 


May 16-Mar. 31 





YUKON TERRITORY 
Tullibee 


Whitefish, Lake Trout or 
Salmon Trout 


Greyling 
Speckled Trout 


Jan. 1-Oct 
Dec. 16-Oct 


14& 
14,50 
Jan, 1-Sept. 14& 
Dec.1-BSept.14.°50 
Feb. 1-Nov. 30 
Apr 1-Oct, 31 





Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, 
Mullet, Maskinonge } 
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May 16-Apr. 14 





| BASS * od 


& PIKE SPECIAL 


SPOT TAIL MINNOW-1300 Series 
JOINTED MODEL 









PRICE $1.25 
’ Sold on money back guaran- 4 
} tee! If this lure fails to catch ] 
P bass & pike, any dealer is au- 4 
. thorized to refund your money. 2 


~~~ 


Spot Tail Minnow has been proven 

“tops” with fishermen thousands of 
fimes, and now it has been further improved by the 
jointed action in the body. REAL LIVE MINNOW 
ACTION EVERY TIME with this newest Wood's inno- 
vation. Attracts all game fish. For casting or trolling. 
Available in 10 fish catching colors. Made of plastic. 
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BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


WOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EL DORADO Makers of the World Famous Dipsy Doodle'’ ARKANSAS 


( Doloe MATER | EASY FREEZE 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


4-QUART Jt 
CAPACITY 















3-ft. hiking stick car- 
rying case contains 
three tooled adjust- 
able sections to 
make: 






—| Made of heavy 
duty galvanized 
steel, corrugated 





412-ft. Casting Rod, == throughout for ALL WORK. 
6'2-ft, Fly Rod, =Gj maximum MANSHIP 
+ : =. GUARANTEED 
4 612-ft. Bank Rod, or =) strength. , 
812-ft. Stream Rod Ideal a — 
-?T. rfsmen. 
ALL IN ONE Approved by SPORTSMEN’S Tub made of TOP GRADE 
ALL ALUMINUM RESEARCH INSTITUTE. DOUGLAS FIR; water-proofed 
» Keeps contents hot or cold. | and reinforced. STAINLESS 


Standard Model 


Natural Polished Fully guaranteed. 


STEEL container. 








| Finish............ $6.95 | Price, $9.95, postpaid, with 
| no PRICE 
Deluxe Model $8.95 Available also in 5 and 10-gal. > + + $5.85 


sizes. 





P.O. Box 2203 


Eee 
——— 








Send Check or Money 
} Order. No. C.0.D.'s, Please 


Houston |, Texas 


_$— makes FisHiNG [BAIT CANTEEN 


POWER SUPPLY CO. 











J 
7 EVEN MORE FUN! \\. J: 
| The New, Different aS 
oo XTRA-HAND Pole Holder 


assures 
~ bigger 
| catches 










A more 
Easy to use. Just slip into | | 
ground and insert pole. $1.25 W | ° f ten 
i Holds pole steady and — , | 
es firm. Also available with postpaid BA\c0" // Keeps worms, craw]- 
, on } SSW 
: special grip for use on boats. This cr... J] ers, crabs, helgra- 
p a model only $1.50 postage paid. DEALERS mites, crickets, 
7 At your dealer's or order direct ‘ JOBBERS WANTED (708: fresh lively! 
| Patented combination metal-bound double-wall fibre board 
DUNCAN MACHINE WORKS construction. Light weight, strong. Cover and special 
| Canteen moss furnished. 
BOONE, IOWA THREE Model B Model ¢ Model D (above) 
| SIZES } 7°x7"x6” 7”x14"x6” 14”x14"x6” 
- —_———— — —— | west of $1.85 pp. $2.95 pp. $4.65 pp. 
’ est 0 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S GALLERY Rockies | Aimiboo. $3.25 pp. $5.25 pp. 


OF NORTH AMERICAN GAME | If your dealer een’t supply. order direct, giving his name 
THE CANTEEN COMPANY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


Also made in Canada by Superior Products Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


SNAG CHEATER | 


6a The new SAV-A-LUR retrieves expensive 
? lures snagged on los, ledges, or 


Big book-—twice the size of this magazine—with life 
stories and lavish natural-color pictures of dozens of fa 
vorite game birds and animals. Only $5.95! Write Out- 
door Life, Dept. 89, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 


a LOOKS «SMELLS 4 TASTES 2/4 #é4L Sunmp/ 
ame ae aa a aialll —— ‘ At your favorite 
A " i 4 ~~ 












sporting goods 
stores and fish 
ing tackle de 
partments of 
Firestone deal 
ers and Mont 
gomery Ward 
and Sears stores 


‘SHRIMP LURE CO. 
EW ORLEANS 12,LA. 


st control cord 


> S ° 72 Wb. te 
qQ0 guides SAV-A-LUR down fishing 
a ~ line, lets it slip over ture swivel, 
$900 >, - and PULLS lure free. SAV-A- 
~ LUR pays for itself over 

and over. 
HEAVY BRASS ¢ RUST PROOF 

MACHINE TOOLED 

Pat. Pend. THE SAV-A-LUR COMPANY 


t. S. Exchange Bidg. Box 6611 DOenver 16, Colorado 
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Postpaid 
Money Back \\ 
ney \o 





Guarantee 







MANNING'S Jaaly 


828 GRAVIER ST. 

















ATMS onc ce AS a 


Ammunition 





For white-tail deer, which 


rifle action and caliber should 


you choose, and why? You'll find 


the answers in this article 


Y companion had shot a white- 
\ i tail buck in the hills that morn- 
! ing; and while he dressed it out 
and hung it up, I headed back for 
the horses, which we had left tied at 
the foot of the hills. The way I went, 
it was about 2 miles, and I hunted all 
the way. I cut through the heads of all 
the canyons without moving a thing. 
When I got down into the brush not far 
from where the horses were, I had 
about made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to get a shot, but I was still go- 
ing quietly and upwind. 

Then I heard a movement to my left. 
When I stopped, dry brush crackled, 
and I caught just a glimpse of a fine 
white-tail buck heading out of his bed 
at a dead run. He was almost entirely 
obscured by brush, but I swung with 
him and took a shot. I saw leaves and 
twigs fall, but the buck kept going. 
For a moment he was lost to view, but 
I could hear him running. He came into 
sight again going up the bank of a dry 
wash 60 or 75 yd. away. This time he 
was in the clear for an instant. The 
cross hairs found his rump, and I fired 
just as he disappeared. 

Carefully marking the exact spot 
where I had last seen him, I went over 
there and found his tracks. There was 
no sign whatsoever that he had been hit 





no hair cut off by the bullet, no blood, 
no indication of a stumble. Still, my 
mind retained a picture of those cross 
hairs right on him when the rifle re- 
coiled, and I also remembered thinking 
he had flinched. I picked up his track, 
followed it for about 300 yd., and pres- 
ently found him very dead. The 180-gr. 
.30/06 bullet, entering just between the 
hams, had ranged almost the entire 
length of his body. He had not shed a 
drop of blood. 

This buck was shot in the Sonora 
desert, Mexico, not far from the Gulf 
of California, but from what I have 
seen of the white-tail deer it was a typi- 
cal experience. The average shot at a 
white-tail is in the brush and, more 
often than not, through some brush. 
The buck is usually on the run, and the 
placement of shots is very difficult. Be- 
cause of the brush and the running, 
half-obscured target, a second shot—or 
even a third—is often necessary. In 
spite of his relatively small size over 
most of his range, the white-tail has a 
good deal of vitality and can carry a 
lot of lead if not broken down or killed 
instantly. Furthermore, because he has 
adapted himself so skillfully to civili- 
zation, he is very often hunted in thick- 
ly populated areas where there are 
about as many hunters as bucks. If 
the hunter does not knock down the 
deer in his tracks, someone else is like- 
ly to claim him. 

Last season a friend of mine shot at 
a running white-tail buck just about to 
go over a ridge. The bullet, it turned 
out, struck him in the abdomen on the 
left side, ranged up through the right 
lung, and out behind the right shoulder. 
The shot knocked the deer down, but 
he got up and went out of sight. My 
friend took up the blood trail, followed 


he 


Fastest of all manually operated white-tail rifles—.35 Remington Model 141 pump 
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Five top white-tail cartridges. Left to 
right: .348 Winchester, .35 Remington, 
300 Savage, .32 Special, and .30/30 


it about 200 yd.—-and found a very 
tough-looking character bending over it. 

“Hey,” quoth my pal, “that’s my 
buck! I’m following his blood trail. 
Didn't hear me shoot?” 

“He’s my buck!” responded this 
other hunter, fingering his rifle. “I 
didn’t hear nothing. Now beat it!” 

Sadly my friend wandered off. Even- 
tually he caught himself another deer, 
but it was not nearly so fine as the one 
the claim jumper had grabbed away 
from him. 

It is often said that practically any- 
thing will do for a deer rifle. Some 
states do not regulate the calibers that 
can be used in taking deer, and hun- 
dreds of ,people go out annually with 
.22 rimfires, .25/20’s, .32/20’s, .22 Hor- 
nets, and other rifles that can by no 
means be called adequate. I'll admit 
very quickly that many deer have been 
killed even with the humble .22, which, 
because of its light report, is the favor- 
ite weapon of poachers who lie in wait 
at water holes and salt licks. Hit a 
deer in the brain or break his spine 
with a .22 and he is in the bag. Shoot 
him through the heart with a .25/20 or 
any of the other little varmint car- 
tridges, and he is also not long for this 
world. The rub is, though, that shoot- 
ing a standing, unfrightened deer at 
close range is entirely different fron 
shooting a frightened deer on the run 
in the open season. 


When the Going is Bad 


The test of the good deer cartridge 
is not what it will do under ideal con 
ditions with well-placed shots, but 
what it will do under poor condition: 
with shots in nonvital areas. If al 
hunters were patient enough to pass u} 
the running shots and the shots whe! 
the deer is three-fourths obscured b) 
brush, shooting only in case of a clear 
easy shot at a vital area, then almos 
any rifie would do for deer 

Daniel Boone used a muzzle-loadin 
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rifle with about the power of a .32/20, 
and he probably killed more deer than 
you and I have ever seen. Old Dan’, 
however, hunted deer that were both 
plentiful and tame. He didn’t have 
much competition and he wasn’t limited 
to bucks with forked horns only. If, 
along with a few thousand other hunt- 
ers, Daniel were hunting with that pea- 
shooter in Pennsylvania or Michigan 
today, he would probably wound and 
lose some deer. I do not think there 
is a man living who can always place 
his shot in the chest cavity of a 
running woods deer, and I further be- 
lieve that few hunters have the patience 
to wait until that ideal standing shot 
in the open presents itself. 

This use of inadequate rifles for deer 
hunting results in an annual loss of an 
enormous amount of game. In some 
areas, I believe that at least one buck 
is wounded and escapes to die for every 
two that are brought out. I have found 
dozens of dead deer in the hills during 
and after hunting season, and every 
year I hear of hunters who have let 
deer get away wounded. Many inex- 
perienced hunters haven't the slighest 
notion whether they have hit a buck 
unless he goes down at the shot. If he 
goes on, they conclude they have missed 
and try to hunt up another. 

A few years ago I came across a 
blood trail, followed it not more than 
50 yd., and found a fine white-tail buck 
that hadn’t been dead more than half 
an hour. I dressed it, hung it up, and 
marked the tree with a red handker- 
chief. Not long afterward I ran across 
a hunter who said he’d shot at a big 
buck but missed. I told him where to 
find it. The deer, he said, had given a 
tremendous jump when he had fired, 
but he supposed that was just because 
it was startled, and he hadn’t even 
walked over to see if he could find some 
evidence of a hit. 


Think of Brush, Too 


Not only should the white-tail hunter 
starting from scratch choose a reason- 
ably powerful rifle, but he should also 
consider the problem of putting the 
bullet through brush without much de- 
flection. I have heard many tales about 
wonder bullets that plow right through 
anything in a straight line, but I have 
never seen one. 

Some years ago I spent every after- 
noon for a week shooting rifles of a 
good many calibers with many differ- 
ent kinds of bullets through relatively 


} : é 4 





The .348 Winchester Model 71, with its fast lever action, peep close to the eye, 





and heavy bullet of large diameter, will put a buck down quick and keep it there 


light brush at a deer-size, deer-colored 
target. I came to the conclusion that 
the slower the bullet is traveling, the 
heavier it is, the more nearly flat its 
point, and the stronger its construc- 
tion, the better is its chance of going 
through brush without deflection. On 
the other hand, the higher the velocity, 
the lighter the bullet, the sharper its 
point, and the lighter its construction, 
the less chance it has to get through 
with its course unchanged. 

I have had very light sharp-point .22 
bullets—weighing from 45 to 55 ger. 
and fired at high velocity in the 2-R 
Lovell, the .220 Swift, and the .22/.250 

go to pieces on leaves and tiny twigs 
and be deflected from their course by 
blades of grass. Contrariwise, heavy 
round-nose bullets at moderate velocity 
—like the 200-gr. .35 Remington bullet 
at 2,180 foot seconds or the 300-gr. .375 
H. & H. Magnum bullet at 2,540—will 
usually get through a good deal of 
brush on a fairly straight line. One 
string of five .35 Remington bullets was 
shot through brush at a deer target 10 
ft. behind. All five connected, although 
three of them had keyholed (turned 
sidewise) when they struck. 

A strongly constructed bullet with a 
round nose does a pretty fair job of 
getting through the brush on a rela- 
tively straight line, even when driven 





Savage’s Model 99-T, in either .250/3000 or .300 Savage, is a sweet, light job 
for woods deer. This one wears a 24%4X Stith Bear Cub scope with Stith mounts 
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at high velocity. The 130-gr. .270 Rem- 
ington Core-Lokt bullet does a surpris- 
ingly good job of brush bucking, and 
I would expect the 150-gr. Core-Lokt 
to do even better. However, the thin- 
jacketed bullet at high velocity goes to 
pieces quickly, even though it has a 
round nose. 

The man hunting in the brush should 
use the slowest loads made for his rifle, 
with flat-point or round-nose bullets. 
When I hunt deer in the brushy low- 
lands of Mexico, I usually carry a 
.30/06 and use the 180-gr. round-nose, 
soft-point bullet. However, any bullet 
I have ever seen will show some deflec- 
tion when it cuts through brush, and 
the man who says he missed because of 
intervening brush has, as far as I am 
concerned, practically an airtight alibi. 


A Badly Scared Deer 


About 10 years ago I was hunting 
desert mule deer in Mexico. I was re- 
turning to camp alone one afternoon 
when I saw a big buck browsing on the 
opposite side of an ironwood tree. My 
shot would have to go through a good 
deal of vegetation, but I decided to 
take a chance. The bullet cut off a 
limb about 2 in. in diameter and it fell 
right across the buck’s back, with a 
branch on either side. That deer went 
out of there bucking like a rodeo horse. 
I believe he’s going yet. 

Unless he is so wedded to the bolt 
action that he refuses to play with any- 
thing else, the hunter who is choosing 
a rifle for white-tails only is probably 
better off with some other type of ac- 
tion. For the long shots in the moun- 
tains and canyons where great accu- 
racy and flat trajectory are needed, the 
bolt action is practically a must. But 
in white-tail hunting, the range is usu- 
ally short. As we have seen, the first or 
even the second shot is liable to be a 
miss on account of brush, and the 
white-tail is a fast-moving and elusive 
target. Hair-splitting accuracy is not 
needed, but speed of fire comes in very 
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[ A Hundgus to Fit Your Fun 


\cout offrodnee: PISTOLS 


TAKE YOUR PICK of three great Woodsman auto- 
matic pistols, all streamlined, balanced to per- 
all incorporating tested features 
that make them handgun-lovers’ choice on range 
10 cartridge 
capacity, glare-proofed Dual-Tone blue finish. 
See them at your dealer's today, and pick out 


fection... 


or trail. Economical .22 caliber, 


the one you'd be proudest to own! 


All Woodsman Pistols 
Have These 
Tested Features 


Automatic Slide Stop 
Click type Rear Sight 

on target models 
Magazine Safety 
Improved Magazine 
Longer Grips 
Heovier Slide 
Concealed Lanyard Loop 
Pushbutton Magazine Catch 
Coltwood Stocks 
Grip adapters 


LOOK AT THE RECORDS HELD BY COLT REVOLVERS and AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


OLT 


Write for free literature illus- 
trating the complete line of Colt 
Revolvers and Automatic Pistols. 










Match Target 


With heavy balanced 
barrel for precision 
target shooting. 


Target Model 
For double duty on 
target range or trail. 


Sport Model 
Compact and rugged, 
for hunter or outdoor 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co., Hart- men. 

ford, Conn. 








terns shot loads uni- 
formly and effectively 
for top skeet 

ance and limit bag of 
gome birds . . . Comp 
folder free. Lyman cat- 
alog describing full line 
of metallic and tele- 
scopic sights, Ideal 
Tools, Cutts Comp. 10c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


MIDOLEFIELD, CONN, 








The Worlds. Finest Decoys at the 
WORLD’S LOWEST PRICES 


FULL MONEY-BACK 
Guarantee! {/ 
me LOW — ECONOMICAL 
s WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WE GUARANTEE THERE ARE NO BETTER DECOYS MADE FOR LESS 
THAN DOUBLE OUR PRICES. 30 NEW MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF WATERFOWL. MADE OF LIGHTWEGHT, 
DURABLE BALSA WOOD. PAINTED IN DULL FEATHERTONES. ALL 
HEADS MADE OF NON.SPLITTING WHITEWOOD. HAVE THE 
LIGHTNESS OF FIBRE DECOYS WITH THE ADDED DURABILITY 
ONLY WOOD CAN GIVE. YET THEY ARE FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
LIGHTER THAN REGULAR WOODEN DECOYS. 
RIDE HIGH IN WATER WITH THE GRACE AND [oo ance 
MOVEMENT OF LIVE DUCKS. OUR DUCK AND | maitanp. BLUE- 
GOOSE DECOYS ARE USED BY MORE WORLD | aut peoneap, 
FAMOUS HUNTERS THAN ANY OTHER DE- | 
COYS. FULL SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED j BLACK MALLARD 
Free Catalog 84-100 lhems for Hunters-- Write Today!!! $4 50 


HERTER’S_waseca, MINN. — Since 1893 | aan 


World's Largest Makers of Quality Decoys and Calls |__ 


ss 
2 New STOCKS by © 


BISHOP 


cannes New Superior and Leader Stocks feature 

higher Monte Carlo and larger, thicker cheek 
supply you — for both left-handed and right- 
order from anded shooters. Be sure to specify 












Ask your 
dealer. 
If he 


this ad. BISHOP Superior STOCKS 
* Sporter Type, Semi-inletted, $8 95 
Immediate Semi-finished, Postpaid - 
: : Mannlicher Type with steel $ 
eiuestes muzzle fitting & screw, Postpaid 11.50 
. BISHOP Leader STOCKS 
Write for Same as Superior but do not have quite same 
our NEW beauty of grain in wood. Not t actory seconds 
Illustrated Quality will surprise you. Fully guaranteed 
Made for all popular bolt action rifles for 
left- or right-handed 
Catalog gheeters as $5.00 


E. C. BISHOP & SON, Ine. WARSAW. MO. 











handy indeed for this kind of shooting. 

The ideal white-tail rifle would be a 
semi-automatic weighing no more than 
7% lb. with a peep sight close to the 
eye and chambered for a flat-nose soft- 
point bullet weighing about 200 gr. and 
having a muzzle velocity of about 2,400 
foot seconds. The .35 Remington rim- 
less cartridge approaches our ideal very 
closely, but the Remington Model 81 
semi-automatic, though a fine rifle, is 
on the heavy side. The lads who wished 
for a sporting model of the little M-1 
carbine, chambered for a cartridge of 
more authority, had a right smart idea. 
The Winchester Model 07 for the .351 
cartridge is a good old lead slinger, but 
it too could be a bit lighter. 

Only slightly behind the semi-auto- 
matic in speed is the Remington Model 
141 pump, which is a particularly sharp 
choice for the man who owns a slide- 
action shotgun and is skilled in its use. 
Working the slide with the butt to the 
shoulder is natural and easy, whereas 
it requires a good deal of training to 
operate a bolt action while so held. A 
little less weight would also help the 
Model 141. It should have at least 2 in. 
chopped off its 24-in. barrel, and it 
would probably be better with 4 in. 
amputated. For getting on those fast- 
moving white-tails fast, a muzzle-light 
rifle is best. 


Barrel Length for Brush Work 


The Winchester Model 64 deer rifles 
in .30/30 and .32 Special are beautifully 
stocked and handle easily, but the 24- 
in. barrels now standard are too long 
for brush use. Exactly the same thing 
can be said for the fine Marlin Model 
36; but the Model 336, which is sup- 
planting it, comes in a carbine version 
with 20-in. barrel. The Savage Model 
99-R and 99-RS rifles are also fast- 
handling, excellently stocked deer rifles, 
but they too could be improved with 
about 2 in. less barrel, even in the husky 
.300 Savage caliber. 

The sweetest deer rifle Savage ever 
put out was the Model 99-T—not now 
being made, but I’m told it will be. It 
has a wide, hand-filling fore-end, flat on 
the bottom, so the rifle can be swung 
quickly on a jumping buck. The stock 
is short, so that the length is just right 
when a man is bundled up in cold 
weather. The barrel is short—22 in. for 
the .300 and 20 in. for the .250/3000 
and the rifle weighs only 7 Ib. 

The front sight is a red bead; the 
rear sight, a wide shallow U marked 
with a white line, is one of the finest 
open sights for quick shooting this 
country has ever seen. I’d rather have 
a receiver sight like the Redfield 70-LH 
or the Lyman 56-S, but outside of that 
the only improvement I could think of 
for the 99-T would be to have bases fo! 
detachable swivels fitted at the factory 

If the hunter cannot be happy wit! 
anything but a bolt action, however 
he can do very well with one. Most of 
my own brush hunting is done with a 
.30/06, a .270, or a .257. It is possible 
to do better brush shooting with a 
scope-sighted rifle of that description 
than it is to do good cross-canyo! 
shooting with the typical deer rifle. 

The chronic fault that results in miss 
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ing deer is overshooting—and this 
comes largely from the use of an open 
rear sight with a narrow notch and 
horns that project up to blot out a view 
of the game. The excited hunter does 
not pull his bead down into the V, and 
a high shot results. If a man has to 
use an open rear sight, the best type is 
the shallow U or V. 

By all odds, though, the peep is by 
far the best iron sight. The hunter 
looks through it, not even attempting 
to center the front bead in the aperture. 
Instead he simply puts the front sight 
where he wants to hit and presses the 
trigger. The largest aperture available 
should be used. 

A good scope, correctly mounted low, 
is useful in the woods, not only because 
it is a very fast sight but also because 
it often enables the hunter to get a 
good view of a buck standing in brush 
and in deep shadow. We are knee-deep 
in satisfactory low-power hunting 
scopes now—these many fine 214X jobs. 
Most white-tail hunters prefer the con- 
spicuous flat-top post reticule. If you’re 
a dot and cross-hair man (as I am my- 
self), you know that in a 214X scope the 
dot should subtend 4 minutes of angle. 

Except in the hands of a cool, careful 
expert who does not shoot at running 
game, the .25/35 and .25 Remington 
cartridges are poor deer killers. Car- 
tridges of the .30/30 and .32 Special 
class kill white-tails very well at short 
range if the bullets are well placed. 

If I were buying a new white-tail 
rifle, I'd select one with more power. 
Modern deer hunting, with its many 
highly competitive sportsmen and its 
jittery game, requires plenty of soup. 
All things considered, the .35 Reming- 
ton, the .348 Winchester, and the .300 
Savage are the stand-outs. All kill 
better than do cartridges of the .30/30 
class, and all will do very nicely for elk 
or moose as well. With the 200-gr. 
bullets in the .348 or the .35, or the 
180-gr. soft points in the .300, penetra- 
tion and ability to buck brush are good. 
Recoil is by no means bad. 


Some Other Good Loads 


Some of the older cartridges which 
are now just about obsolete are also 
excellent for. woods hunting. The .33 
Winchester with its 200-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,180 foot seconds is 
one of them. It has long had a reputa- 
tion for quick kills and plenty of ability 
to get through brush. The .38/55 with 
its big 255-gr. bullet at 1,320 foot sec- 
onds is another old-timer which has re- 
tained some measure of popularity for 
the good reason that it delivers. 

However, I have never been one to 
admire the old .44/40—at least in its 
low-speed form with a 200-gr. bullet at 
1,300 foot seconds. From what I have 
seen of it, it and its running mate the 
.38/40 are inferior in every way even 
to the little .25/35. 

The man who wants to hunt that 
grand animal the white-tail owes it to 
himself and to the game to get a good 
rifle of adequate power; for the under- 
gunned man who leaves wounded deer 
in the woods is just as much of a game 
hog as the man who exceeds the bag 
hmit.—Jack O’Connor. 
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rere” THE SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE 
SPARK PLUG! 


If you like to fish for trout you undoubtedly 

\—— have a favorite. It’s the same with spark 
CHAMPION 

plugs; for well over a quarter-century sports- 


Keene 
— 


men have used dependable Champions more 
S ——— 


than any other spark plug. This cannot be 
mere coincidence—nor is it! The reason is 
simply better performance. So always ask 
for and insist upon Champions every time 
you need new spark plugs. Champion 


Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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SPARK PLUGS 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE! 





listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Horry Wismer's fost sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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NEW IMPROVED 
Johnson 









INDOOR 
TARGET 






now 6-95 


(slightly higher West 
of Rockies) 







Nothing more to buy. 
Includes complete home 
shooting gallery, etc. 
Here's the improved ver- 
sion of safe target shooting. 
Accurate as a fine rifle at 
short range, yet won't even 
break a balloon. 


Ideal for an evening's 
party entertainment and 
instruction for young- 
sters. And there's a 
Johnson Marksman Med- 
al waiting for the boy 
Tb} or girl who can qualify. 
If your Dep’t. or Sporting Goods 
Store can’t supply you write direct, 
giving us his name. Enclose check 
or M.O. Send for FREE Circular. 


am 
johnson qun co. 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
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Installed by 


ANDY ANDERSON’S 
EXPERT GUNSMITHS 





(Cutewoy View) 
Be sure of the finest workmanship! Have your choke 
installed by Andy Anderson's largest choke in- 
stallers in the U.S.A. Over 25,000 chokes installed for 
satisfied customers throughout the world. Our leader- 
ship is based on master gunsmithing and fast, depend- 
able service. 


Installed Complete $1375 


Choice of any 2 tubes. For 12-16-20 go. guns, 


3-DAY SERVICE GUARANTEED 


. .. the quickest possible service on installations of 
the Weaver, Poly-Choke, Cutt’s Comp, and Power-Pac 
Send us your gun for the choke of your choice. We 
gucrantee your complete satisfaction with our choke 
installation and testing service 


Complete Gun Repair Service 
ANAVANDERSONS 
rolug Yoods Ca 








120-124 W. GRAND 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 














JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results from 


Address your questions to 


your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 


him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 


reply, which will be sent you by mail 


Barrel Length and Choke 


Question: I’m thinking of getting a 12 gauge 
Ithaca pump gun, Model 37-R, with an extra 
barrel so that I'll have one for upland-game 
shooting and one for duck and long-range crow 
shooting. I also intend to get two double-guns, 
one 12 gauge, the other 16. 

What choke and barrel length should these 
guns have?—David E. Machell, Mass. 


Answer: If you are going to get two barrels 
for that 12 gauge Ithaca, I suggest you order 
them both 26 in. long, one bored improved- 
cylinder, the other bored full choke. I suggest 
that both barrels be the same length because 
your timing pretty much depends on balance and 
barrel length, and if you keep shifting from 
one length to another you'll find that your 
shooting will go haywire. Futhermore, what is 
just about full velocity is developed in a 26-in. 
barrel. 

As for those double-guns, I'd get a 28-in. 
barrel in 12 gauge and a 26-in. barrel in 16. If 
these guns are for upland shooting, I'd have 
them bored improved-cylinder and modified re- 
spectively.—J. O’C. 


7.62 x 63 Means .30/06! 


Question: I recently acquired a fine Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, made at Steyr in Austria and 
marked ‘Kal. 7.62 x 63." The rifle is in ex- 
cellent condition and 8 mm. Remington car- 
tridges seem to work in it O.K., but I want to 
be sure they're the ones to use.—Henry Ban- 
croft, Tenn. 


Answer: For heaven's sake don’t shoot any 
more 8 mm. Mauser cartridges in that Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer sporter of yours! Judging 
from the marking, ‘‘7.62 x 63,” it is chambered 
for the .30/06, as a good many such rifles were; 
but to be doubly sure, take it to a gunsmith and 
have him check the chamber with regular .30/06 
headspace gauges. 

Meantime, don’t use it. Shooting 8 mm. 
Mauser ammunition in a .30/06 barrel is one of 
the finest ways to blow a rifle up!—J. O’C. 


For Faster Aiming 


Question: Being a novice at deer hunting, 
I'd like your advice on how I can speed up my 
aiming. I think I try too hard to place the shot 
exactly where I want it. My husband has told 
me that it is better to let a deer get away than 
to shoot haphazardly, but I still feel that I am 
being overcareful. My rifle is a .32 Special, 
Winchester Model 94, with regular open sights. 
—Mrs. John Atkinson, Oreg. 


Answer: Your exaggerated deliberativeness 
in aiming at deer is in reality, I believe, a 
species of buck fever. It comes from a lack of 
self-confidence, along with anxiety to make a 
good shot. I think the way to cure yourself 
is to practice getting off the shot the instant 
the sights are aligned correctly. Apparently 
you try to check and double-check your sights, 
and in the meantime the deer gets away. 

I have often seen that ailment in good slow- 
fire target shots who have not done much deer 
hunting. They often lose good opportunities 
simply because they take too much time in 
aiming. 


Let me suggest two things: First, have a 


gunsmith knock that open rear sight off the 
barrel and put a blank in the slot. Then have 
him substitute a receiver sight as made by 
Lyman or Redfield. Next, sight in your rifle to 
put the bullet 2 in. high at 100 yd., which will 
mean it will hit point of aim at 150 yd. 

Use the largest aperture that comes with the 
receiver sight. Practice simply looking through 
it, putting the front bead on what you want to 
hit, and touching off the instant it is on. Do a 
good deal of dry firing like that. You might 
put the picture of a buck up in your living 
room and try bringing the rifle up quickly and 
squeezing the trigger the moment the front 
bead covers the chest area. Before the hunting 
season starts ask your husband to take you 
where you can shoot three or four boxes of 
ammunition under the same circumstances. 

This should make you much faster. You will! 
gain confidence by finding that you can still 
shoot accurately even though you do not have to 
take so much time to aim. A receiver sight is 
faster than the open rear sight and with prac- 
tice I think you'll cure your trouble. oe 





Can Do—for $100,000 


Question: I’ve been struggling for some time 
with the problem of making suitable shot for re- 
loading shotgun shells. Can you tell me how 
to do it?—Don Stewart, Calif. 


Answer: Frankly, I can’t think of anything 
more futile than trying to make your own shot. 
What you would need is a shot tower—which 
would cost you at least $100,000. And it would 
take a long time for a man to save that much 
money by making his own shot.—/J. O’C. 


Two Bullets, One Setting? 


Question: I am about to sight in my .270 
W.C.F., a Model 721 Remington with Weaver 
K-2.5 scope and Weaver U-type mounts. For 
the 130-gr. bullet I like your advice to zero at 
275 yd. However, I expect to use 150-gr. soft 
points occasionally, for deer hunting at mod- 
erate ranges; and since I don’t want to keep 
changing the scope setting—it’s hard to find a 
suitable place near New Orleans to make satis- 
factory shooting tests!—I’m wondering if the 
same setting would do for both loads. 

If so, could you tell me where the 150-g: 
bullets would strike? A rough idea is all I need, 
since my errors in holding and in judging dis- 
tances would probably account for more misses 
than any slight deviation in your figures from 
the actual trajectory.—Car/ F. Dixon, La. 


Answer: As a usual thing, a .270 will put 
bullets of different weights to more or less the 
same point of impact. Exactly why this is, | 
am not certain, but I suspect it’s because the 
.270 is a very well-balanced cartridge which 
burns its powder uniformly and gives uniform 
barrel vibrations with different bullets. 

I have owned several .270 rifles, and in each 
of them the 150-gr. factory loads would hit 
point of aim at 200 yd. when the rifle was 
sighted in for the 130-gr. bullet to be on the 
nose at 275 yd. In other words, the 150-gr. bu!- 
let will land 3 or 4 in. lower, at 200 yd., than 
the 130 gr. So under ordinary big-game hunt- 
ing conditions a man can sight in with one 
bullet weight in the .270 and then switch to 
some other weight without worrying too much 
about his point of impact. 

However, your rifle may be an exception. I 
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strongly suggest, therefore, that you sight in to 
put your 130-gr. bullet 4 in. high at 200 yd., so 
you'll be on the nose at 275. Then, probably, 
you'll be pretty darn close to point of aim at 
200 yd. with the 150-gr. bullet; but the only 
way to tell is to try it.—J. O’C. 


Luger From Stolen Parts? 


Question: I've bought a 9 mm. German Luger 
dated 1941, marked “BYF” and stamped with 
different numbers on the various parts. Is it 
true, as I’ve been told, that the Luger automatic 
pistols made after 1940 aren't too good?—Donald 
W. Gossick, Colo. 


Answer: The D.W.M. factory (Deutsche 
Waffen und Munitions Fabriken) of Germany 
was the original maker of the Luger, but was 
bought out right after the first World War by 
the Mauser Werke. Its excellent peacetime Lug- 
ers are stamped “‘Mauser Werke,” and its early- 


wartime specimens—stamped with its code 
mark, “BYF’’—are also good. 
Your pistol is of Mauser manufacture, but 


just how good it is I wouldn't know. From 
what you say, I suspect it may be one of the 
pistols that were put together by slave laborers 
who stole the parts and assembled them at 
home, in hope of being able to knock off a Nazi 
or two. A good many such pistols have shown 
up, I understand, having different serial num- 
bers or no numbers at all. 

About all I can suggest is that you have a 
good gunsmith go over your pistol and tell you 
what he thinks of it.—J. O’C. 


Partial Head Separation 


Question: I’m new at handloading, and I re- 
cently had a cartridge case split almost halfway 
around at the base and send powder back into 
my face. I was using 42 gr. of Hercules HiVel 
No. 2 powder behind a 150-gr. bullet, which I 
don’t think is too much for a .30/06. Was the 
trouble caused by my having used the case too 
many times?—Henry Kudlacik, N.Y. 


Answer: The partial head separation which 
you experienced could be due to one of any 
number of causes—among them excessive head- 
space, or brass that has become brittle from 
age or through use of mercuric primers. 

In this instance it may well be that you have 
full-length-resized your cases excessively and 
have hence made them brittle. And you may 
have also oversized them, thus making them 
too short. Better have the matter checked be- 
fore you run into serious trouble.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Trouble 


Question: I have a 12 gauge Winchester trap 
gun with ventilated rib. Since the gun has a 
very straight stock it is difficult for me to get 
the gun lined up, and when I shoot I see 
the entire length of the barrel instead of just 
the sights. I don’t have this trouble with other 
guns that have shorter barrels and stocks that 
are not so straight. 

I want a gun I can use for trap, rabbits, 
ducks, and quail. I'm 6 ft. 2 in., and have long 
arms. Should I have the barrel of my gun 
shortened and a Poly-Choke installed? And 
what can I do about my sighting problem?— 
Dr. Richard Byers, Pa. 


Answer: You say you want one gun with 
which to shoot trap, rabbits, ducks, and quail 
There just ain’t no such gun. 

What you have now is a trap gun. You ought 
to do very well at traps with it because it is 
stocked straight and it shoots high. A trap gun 
should center its pattern quite high, so that it 
isn’t necessary to blot out the target in order 
to hit it, as would be the case with a gun that 
shoots where it looks. You can do pretty well 
with such a gun on ducks because you usually 
have plenty of time and can hold under the bird. 
On the other hand, a gun which is fine for 
rapshooting and pretty good for duck shoot- 
g, isn’t worth a darn on rabbits and quail. On 
bbits particularly, one needs a low-shooting 
in. One of the finest ways in the world to miss 
ttontails is to go out with a gun stocked like 
yours. You'll shoot over all of them. A very fast 
uail shot, who takes the birds when they're 
ing rapidly, cane handle a _ straight-stocked 
otgun. Most hunters, however, shoot their 
rds after they have leveled off and they need 
gun which shoots where it looks. 
Furthermore, your trap gun is probably bored 


+ 
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full choke, and you couldn't do any good with it 
on either rabbits or quail. 

What you need is another gun—one that has 
more open boring and a stock with more drop 
at comb and heel. Since you already are familiar 
with a Winchester Model 12, I suggest you get 
another—probably in 16 gauge because of the 


greater lightness. Get the standard model or 
maybe the skeet model, if you like its stock 
better. 

There’s a gun which shoots right where it 
looks and you would find that Skeet No. 1 
boring very good for rabbits and quail, where 
shots are seldom taken at more than 25 or 30 
yd. Since you are 6 ft. 2 in. and have long 


arms and presumably a long neck, I think you 
probably need a longer stock than the standard 


Have a gunsmith put a recoil pad on to give | 


you a length of pull of 14% in. and a down pitch 
from 2 to 2'4 in. and you ought to be quite well 
fitted. 


Two guns, then, is the answer to your prob- | 
lem. If you wish you can put one of the vari- | 


able-choke devices on the second gun, but | 
whether you'll need it or not I don’t know since 
you will have two guns and therefore some 


choice in choke.—J. O’C. 


Lucky Man 


Question: Want another anecdote to hold up 
as a horrible example? My father, hunting one 
day with his 8 mm. Mauser, killed his buck with 
one shot through the heart at about 100 yd.— 
and found on extracting the empty case that it 
had blown out. The cartridge was a .35 Reming- 
ton, taken by mistake from the same drawer 
where the 8 mm. stuff was kept! 

If that Mauser action hadn’t been so strong, 
I might not have had a father any longer; as it 
was, even the rifle wasn’t hurt.—Stan Thorstein- 
son, Ontario. 


Answer: Shooting a .35 Remington cartridge 
in an 8 mm. is bad medicine. Your father’s ex- 
perience tells a lot about the strength of the 
Mauser action, but at that he was just plain 
lucky. 

Shooting a .35 Remington in a .30/06 would 
be even worse, of course, because to get 
through the barrel the bullet would have to be 
swaged down still more. Many a .30/06 rifle has 
been blown up with .35 ammunition. 

All in all, it certainly pays to be careful and 


use the right fodder in the right rifle—J. O’C. 


Scope for Woods Deer 


Question: Since I’m new to deer hunting, I'd 
like your advice on a scope sight and permanent 
mount (preferably ones that I could install my- 
self) for the .30/06 Remington Model 721 I’ve 
just bought. I’m farsighted and wear glasses 
All my hunting will probably be done in Michi- 
gan. 

Incidentally, the instructions say: “With bolt 
open, lay cartridges on magazine platform and 
press into magazine until held by sidewalls; re- 
peat until four (three, in .300 H. & H. Magnum 
cartridges are inserted.’’ Does this mean I can 
use Magnums interchangeably with the .30/06’s? 
—G. P. Morley, Mich. 


I’d better answer your second ques- 
tion first. That .30/06 of yours is to be used 
with .30/06 ammunition only. Model 721’s are 
available in .300 H. & H. Magnum caliber, as 
well as in .30/06 and .270; the instructions in 
parentheses are meant for owners of the Mag- 
num. The 721 magazine holds four .30/06 or 
.270 cartridges but only three Magnums. 

As to scopes, for all-round use in your neck 
of the woods I suggest a good 2'4X like the 
Norman-Ford Texan, the Lyman 
Stith Bear Cub, or the Weaver K-2.5. Among 
good permanent mounts are the Stith Stream- 
line, Redfield Jr., and Buehler. Better let a 
gunsmith install your scope and bore-sight for 
you, though.—J. O’C. 


Answer: 


Rifle Won't Group Well 


Question: Using a Weaver K-4 
3-minute dot and 130-gr. 
bullets in my new .270 Winchester Model 70, I 
had be able to do some good long- 
range shooting. But though I have bedded the 
barrel down carefully, and now have good wood- 
to-metal contact from the tang to the tip of the 
fore-end, I can't get groups that are smaller 
than 3% in. at 100 yd. 

With a cold barrel the first bullet goes right 
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PRAISED BY LEADING GUN EXPERTS 


The STITH 
MASTER MOUNT 


The first revolutionary 










development in mounts 
since the Stith Install-it- 


Yourself! 
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A unique V-block 
design employing 
two sets of opposing 
cones. The scope, rest- 
ing in the four cones, is 
held secure on zero by a 
simple spring attachment. ij 
Now, in less than ten seconds, you can 
switch your favorite scope from one rifle 
to another...or change scopes on the 
same rifle! This is made possible with the 
Stith Master Mount. Different scopes may 
be quickly interchanged. No spare parts 
or tools necessary. Just switch and shoot. 
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WHAT IT WILL DO: 
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: 


Different scopes with and 1” 
tubes may be used with quick interchange- 
ability; no re-zeroing necessary.... Quick 
changing of scopes may be done with one 
hand. No spare parts or tools required.... 
Second set of bases on another rifle per- 
mits use of same scope on both, maintain- 
ing zero.... Opposing cones in front and 
rear bases give elevation and windage 
adjustments.... Built-in pop-up peep sight 
is instantly available when scope is re- 
moved. Adjustable for windage and 


elevation. 
MASTER MOUNT $20° 
Extra Bases $15* Extra Bands $5° 


See the Master Mount at your dealer's now 
or write 


direct for details. 


STITH CATALOG 
Now Available 


Showing our complete line. 


(Please send 10¢ in coin 
to cover handling and 
postage.) 


DEPARTMENT 18 
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SriTH MOUNTS 





500 TRANSIT TOWER 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 











MODEL 81-DL 


Tubular Magazine, 18-25 shots in one load. Patented 
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| where I want it, but the next four shots keep 
climbing up and to the right. 

| Which adjustment of the front fore-end 
| screw should give better results: relieved a bit, 
or screwed in tight to anchor the barrel down? 
And can you suggest anything more I can do to 
get smaller groups, except to have a new stock 
made?—John E. Logan, Calif. 


Answer: It’s hard to say whether your trouble 
lies in the barrel, the bedding, or the ammuni- 
tion. As a usual thing, Model 70 Winchesters 
shoot beautifully just as they come from the 
factory; I’ve never run across one in that cali- 
ber that wouldn't group into 2 in. or less at 100 
yd., when fitted with a good 4X scope sight. 

Just for the heck of it, try changing ammuni- 
tion first. If accuracy doesn’t improve, make 
certain that the front and back guard screws 
are tight, tightening up on the front one first. 
Then tighten up the screw just forward of the 
trigger guard—and back it out about % turn. 
Ditto with the screw that holds the barrel to 
the fore-end. 

If it’s still no go, talk your problem over with 
a gunsmith or some gun-nut friend, and ask 
whether it would help to bed the barrel, about 
1% in. back of the fore-end lip, in a %-in.-wide 
strip of plastic wood. 

Oftentimes I have to fool around a lot with 
a rifle to see why she won't shoot decently. 
Faulty bedding is usually the answer; bullets 
come next. Let me know how you make out. 


—J. oc. 


cocking action—side ejection 


f 






with peep sight or open sights; sling strap swivels. An 


outstanding buy! + 


Quick-release trigger—self- 
—Off and On safety—American walnut stock. Available 


non-jamming feed. Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle 
cartridges—regular and high speed without adjustment. 


.22 Springfield to Hornet 


Question: I have an Army-surplus .22 caliber 
Springfield rifle. Would it be safe to have it 
converted to .22 Hornet, in view of the greater 





Hornet ?—Julius 


pressures built up by the 


Harrison, N.Y. 


Answer: Yes, a .22 caliber U.S. Springfield 
can be converted to .22 Hornet. In fact, the 
first Hornets were remodeled .22 Springfields. 
The firm of Grifin & Howe has turned out a 
lot of them; you should ask it, or some other 
good gunsmithing outfit, to do the job.—J. O’C. 


Ward Westernfield Shotgun 


Question: I have a pump gun, marked ‘“‘Ward 
Westernfield,”’ which needs to be repaired. Can 
you give me the name and address of the maker? 
—Dr. Simone Brocato, La. 


Answer: I believe your gun, which was sold 
by Montgomery Ward & Co., was made by the 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. I 
suggest you write the service department of 
the manufacturers, for I’m quite sure they can 
repair your gun.—/J. O’C. 


Measuring a Bighorn Head 


Question: I should like to know how measure- 
ments are taken on the head of a bighorn sheep 
Just what part of the horn is measured to get 
the distance around the curl? Also, how are the 
northern bighorns distinguished from _ those 
found in Mexico?—John W. Zink, Colo. 


Answer: The most important measurement 
of a mountain-sheep head is the measurement 
around the curl. This measurement is taken 
from the edge of the base of the horn where it 
projects down farthest, clear around to a point 
even with the end of the tip. Any sheep head 
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edge. Yours for 10¢ to cover postage, handling. 


Write Dept. 98, Marlin, New Haven, Conn. 
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22 CAL. REPEATING RIFLES 


STURDY + DEPENDABLE + POPULAR PRICED 


Send for new catalog, plus sample pack 


4 Marlin Biades. 
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Bright Insurance Against Mishaps in the Deer Woods 





Both wear red coats, but hunter at right—with Gantron accessories—is more visible 


tron which converts ultraviolet rays of 
the sun into color that is several times 
brighter than any imparted by ordinary 
dyes. 

Neon red, the name by which the 
color is known, can be seen as far as 
two miles, it’s not dulled by water, and 
if meets the requirements of some 
states that hunters wear red. Deer o1 
other game are said not to react to it 

Besides protecting the hunter as he 
moves through the woods, the flashers 
can be tied to the carcass of a buck so 
that it won’t draw another bullet. 
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with a curl of 3814 in. or more 1s in the record 
class for Rocky Mountain bighorn, and any- 
thing more than 40 in. is very exceptional in- 
deed. 

The second most important measurement is 
the circumference of the base, which is taken 
straight around at the largest part near the 
skull. 

The desert bighorn is a good deal smaller 
than the Rocky Mountain bighorn. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Sonora sheep with which I 
am familiar. I have never hunted the desert 
sheep of Lower California. Sonora sheep heads 
run much shorter in curl than Canadian sheep 
heads, but strangely enough they have large 
bases. I have the head of a desert ram with a 
horn base of 1614 in. This is larger than the 
horn base of any Canadian bighorn I have ever 
killed. Length of curl, however, is only 36 in. 
Both measurements were taken several years 
after the sheep was killed, when the head had 
shrunk considerably. It is easy to tell the scalp 
of a Mexican sheep. The pelage is lighter and 
there is much less contrast. 

An official blank for recording the measure- 
ments of a sheep head can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Records of North American Big Game, 
c/o American Museum of Natural History, New 
York 24, N. Y. However, for the measurements 
to be official, they must be taken by an author- 
ized representative of the committee.—J. O'C. 


Ejection Trouble 


Question: I recently bought a .22 Remington 
rie which, while it dates back to the early 
1900’s, is still a hard-hitting, distance-getting 
gun. However, although it was made for shorts, 
longs, or Long Rifles, it doesn’t eject the longs 
or Long Rifles well and they have to be pried 
out. Is the chamber too short, or what?—Jack 
Everett, Mich. 


Answer: I think that the ejection difficulty 
with that old Remington of yours is due to its 
having been used a great deal with shorts back 
in the days when .22’s had corrosive priming. 
Your chamber is rough in front of the end of 
the .22 short case. When a .22 long or a .22 
Long Rifle is fired, the brass of the case expands 
into the pits—and this causes all the trouble.— 


J. ore. 


U.S. Model 1917 Enfield 


Question: I dropped my buck with one 220-gr. 
bullet from a Dominion-brand cartridge fired in 
a .30/06 rifle I’d just bought, so I suspect it 
has the makings of a good sporter. It’s stamped 
“U.S. Model of 1917—Winchester’” and the 
place I bought it from, in Montreal, says it wes: 
imported from England. 

Just what have I got, and is it worth mount- 
ing with a scope?—George Stephenson, Sas- 
katchewan. 


Answer: Your rifle is a U. S. Model 1917 En- 
field, manufactured in the United States during 
the first World War. After the battie of Dun- 
kirk, France, in 1940, a million such rifles were 
given for free by the U.S. Government to the 
English, who were expecting an invasion and 
were short of small arms. 

The British iater sold those rifles back to the 
Americans, and to the Canadians, in order to 
buy wheat, gasoline, sloe gin, and whatever else 
tiey import from these parts. 

Thev are good, sound rifles, and if yours is 
in first-class shape it’s well worth being mounted 
with a scope.—J. O’C. 


Problem in Neck Sizing 


Question: I have a Pacific heavy-duty re- 
loading tool complete for .30/06. I know cases 
don’t have to be full-length-resized every time 
they're fired, but how do you resize only the 
neck of a decapped case if the die is supposed 
to resize the case full length?—Bob Hyrup, 
Colo. 


Answer: In a Pacific reloading tool, here’s 
w to use full-length dies as neck-sizing dies: 
Lift the handle up to bring the case holder to 
the highest travel. Then turn your resizing 
die down until there is contact between the 
mouth of the die and the case holder. Now you 
can turn the die counterclockwise or ‘“‘out”’ until 
t clears the case holder by about % in. Then 
lock it. Used this way your die will size most, 
but not all, of the neck and leave the shoulder 
of the case untouched.—J. O’C. 
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OU BET he can't! A Poly-Choke delivers a killing pattern at any shot- 
gun range, because a Poly-Choke makes 
““nine-guns-in-one.”’ 


your favorite single-barrel 


A twist of the wrist gives you instantly nine degrees 


of choke, from full to reverse, th€ exact choke you need with any load, 
under any conditions. Don’t envy a good wingshot — be one! Have your 
gun Poly-Choke equipped now! Mail coupon today. 

And remember this — the New Ventilated Poly-Choke gives you these 
TWO great extra advantages: Stabilized Patterns and Minimum Recoil. 










NO EXTRA PARTS or 
tools to carry or lose. 
Nearly 500,000 in use. 


POLY-CHOKE WITH 
VENTILATED SLEEVE 


COMPLETELY INSTALLED 


STANDARD 
POLY-CHOKE 
Without ¢ 75 
Ventilated 
Sleeve 
COMPLETELY INSTALLED 





‘18° 


POLY-CHOKE 
Ventilated 


Sleeve Only? 7° P 





Name 


Street 










Gentlemen: 
shooters 


City sete 


Handbook 
carton for my gun borrel 


The Poly-Choke Co., 790 Tunxis St., Hartford, Conn. 


CD Please rush me free copy of the Wing- 
Please rush me free shipping 
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Dynamic in power and range At 1,000 
yards has sharp, clear field of 370 feet! 
Made to military specifications. Moisture 
proofed Dust proofed! All metal cor 
structior Individual eye focussing Ad 
stable r all eye widths! A compact, durable 
all-purpose “prion binocular. NOT a field giass. Econo my 
priced at fr what similar glasses sell at retai 
Complete with quality le ather, plush-lined case and str ips 
only $19.95 plus 20 Federal tax Cash orders sent 
postpaid On c.O.D.’s, include $2.00 deposit. GUARAN- 
TEED. Try for 20 days at our risk and expense 


UNITED PRODUCTS co 
7941 S. HALSTED DE . ARF-3701 
Reference Sus & Bradstreet 


CHICAGO 20 


| 


BRAND NEW 
| IMMEDIATE 
MARLIN 88 15 shot semi-auto. .22 cal. $32.50 
MARLIN 336 Carbine mane $61.45 
MARLIN 336 Sporting Carbine $61.45 
MARLIN 336A Rifle $72.5 
MARLIN 6 A-DL De Luxe Rifle $87.50 
MARLIN SIDL 25 shot .22 cal $28.90 
MARLIN subi shot .22 cal $24.15 
MARLIN Si 8& shot .22 cal $22.30 
MARLIN SI1¢° 25 shot .22 cal $27.15 
MARLIN SODT Over & Under Shotgun....$82.45 
L. C. SMITH Shotguns Dou. Bbl $98.95 
DEALERS WANTED 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WA LACE 


—  — 
YOU BOUGHT A SCHULT” 


Engineered for cool comfort in sum- 


mer; cozy warmth in winter. Attrac- 
tive, livable interiors. Outstanding 
Schult quality and value, backed by 
the 3-year written warranty of the 


most famous name in trailering. 







_ 
FOR FREE BOOK 
Describes sparkling new models 
designed and equipped to meet 


every demand for luxury and 
economy, in living or travel. See 


exclusive Schult “Heat-Saver"— /' 
greatest contribution to trailer 

fort in " 6 5, 
comfort in years je at 


SCHULT CORP., Dept.1208, Elkhart, “a = 
In Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto 


eats eHuLT 2-2} 


Member T.C.M.A. 








WALNUT STOCKS 
of excellent quality 


Precision sntottos. Satistaction guaranteed. Enfield, 
Krag, auser, Springticid, Jap, Winchester M70, 
Remington ‘721 
Cheek rest optic: 
letting in America. Standard grade $5.00; field grade 
$6.50 not sanded, Tenite butt plate, grip plate and 
tip unattached but with screws. Add $1 for butt and 
grip plate pmo ached and stock sanded; add Bi for at- 
aching forearm tip: add $1. 
iaaieadl white spacer plates; 
completely hand initetted. Finished stocks 
$ 50 ney id, Springfield, Mauser—$24.50 post- 
aid. 


. The most accurate machine in- 





Write For Free Catalog 39 


HERTER’S, Waseca, Minn. 


Free Fall 
Catalog 


Ready August 4 
Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, 
and fifty-two other 
leather and canvas 


Postpaid 














specialties of our 
own manufacture 
for campers and 
hunters. 





L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Dept. H 
Freeport, Maine 








Dealers 
Write 
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WHAM. 0 
SPORTSMAN* 

WITS LIKE A.22 RIFLE 
KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS 
For Hunting, Target, 
Routing Pests 














A man’s sport! 
Powerful, silent, accurate 
Complete with 40 pellets and extra 
rubber straps. Send $1.00 today to 

ham.-O Mfg. Co., Box 8-H South Pasadena, Calif 
PPROFESSIONAL MODEL USED BY MEMBERS OF NAT'L SLINGSHOT ASSQ 





WEAVY 
STOCK 
















‘INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... Removes grease, penetrates rust, leaves 
@ satin blue-black finish. Takes minutes, not hours 
Kit includes Gun Blue, cotton, Crocus cloth end 
steel wool. Ask your desler... or write for folder 






C. S. VAN GORDEN & SON *** wis'™* 
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Shotgun Production 


Co. writes that I laid an egg when 

I said that only the higher-grade 
Ithaca doubles had been discontinued 
for 1949. I would have been right if I 
had said all Ithaca doubles. Their Le- 
fever Nitro Special doubles have also 
| been temporarily discontinued. Their 
| Western long-range doubles and Lefev- 
|er single-barreled guns are permanent- 
ly discontinued. A few single-barreled 
Ithaca trap guns will be available this 
| year. 
| The reason for trimming down the 
line is so the company can concentrate 
on the Model 37 pumps, which are being 
| turned out at the rate of more than 
| 1,300 a week! 
| Let's hope that the fine Ithaca doubles 
| don’t go the way of so many good makes 
|of double-guns. The Parker is out of 
the running, and if it’s ever revived it 
| will be redesigned. The high-grade Fox 
guns are not being made. The original 
Lefever company, which made some 
very high-class guns, went out of busi- 
ness in the 1920's. So did the Baker Gun 
Co. of Batavia, N. Y. 
| Why all the mortality among double- 
gun companies? The probable answer 
is that they cost a good deal more to 
make than equivalent pumps and auto- 
matics. Even a “field grade’’ double re- 
quires a good deal of handwork, 
whereas the pump and the automatic 
have not much more handwork in them 
than a carton of cigarettes. 

In the case of a fine double the auto- 
matic ejectors and the single triggers 
are delicate and complicated mechan- 
isms requiring not only hand fitting of 
|the mechanisms themselves but precise 

hand inletting of the stocks, and it has 

|always been the practice to charge 
extra for these two features. Again, 
the conventional double has a fore-end 
that you have to hold like a pickle fork. 
If you want a beavertail fore-end that 
|enables you to put your left hand out 
in front where it belongs, that’s extra 
too. But all these little matters are 
| taken care of in the design of the pump 
or automatic. 

For years, apparently, good doubles 
have been getting a smaller and smaller 
share of the market—one of the reasons 
behind Ithaca’s decision to manufacture 
the very successful Model 37 pump. Lou 
Smith once showed me some figures 
that recorded decreasing demand for 
the higher-grade guns year by year. 


Sic M. Smith of the Ithaca Gun 
1 
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O'CONNOR 


In spite of all this, I am a sucker for 
a good double-gun and many others 
share my views. Because there is no 
receiver to add to overall length, the 
double feels alive and the weight is well 
distributed between the hands. There is 
no faster-handling or better-pointing 
gun than a light double. The new Rem- 
ington auto is a graceful gun, but most 
automatics are strictly for utility, not 
looks. 

In addition, a good many feel that the 
broad muzzles of the double are easier 
to catch sight of and to point with. The 
same thing can be said of the pump or 
automatic with a variable-choke de- 
vice attached. The muzzles of plain- 
barreled pumps or automatics like the 
20, 28, and .410 gauge are often diffi- 
cult to pick up quickly. 

As for the notion held by many that 
the double is the “gentleman’s gun,” I 
take no stock in it. But because it is the 
older type of gun, the double is sur- 
rounded by tradition, memories, and ro- 
mance not equaled by the repeater. 


Czech .22 Hornet 





MoM“ be the season or something, 
but for the last couple of months I 
have been up to my knees in Hornet 
rifles—first the Winchester Model 43, 
then the Stevens Model 332, and now an 
exceedingly exotic and interesting little 
toy made in Czechoslovakia and im- 
ported here by Continental Arms Corp. 
697 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
The action is a miniature Mauser 
the likes of which I have never see! 
before. It is short, with a small ring 
and two little locking lugs at the hea: 
of the bolt. Continental says it wil 
stand a working pressure of 54,000 Ib 
and that seems logical. Magazine is ol! 
the clip type with button release at th: 
front of the milled trigger guard. Sam- 
ple is equipped with set triggers that 
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work like a charm. Light barrel is 23 
in. long. Rifle is equipped with a speed 
lock with firing-pin fall of only \4-in. 
Swivels will take %-in. sling. 

Factory sights are black bead with 
open rear sight with leaves for 100, 
150, and 200 yd. However, putting open 
sights on a .22 Hornet is like dressing 
Lana Turner in a Mother Hubbard. 

The sample came to me from Bill 
Weaver, who had equipped the rifle 
with a K-4 on his quick-detachable top 
mount. Weaver will furnish those 
mounts for the rifle and for the J and K 
scopes. 

Stock is on the skimpy side. Length 
of pull is 13% in.; drop at comb, 15¢; 
drop at heel, 214. Comb is too low for 
a scope-sighted rifle. Stock is oil- 
finished. Since this is a premium rifle, 
I think it would be smart for the im- 
porter to insist on denser wood for the 
stock with a bit more figure, as well 
as more and better checkering. 

The rifle is very light and for pot- 
tering around on Sunday afternoons 
it would be very sweet indeed. 


That Two-diameter Bullet 


ere are a couple of interesting 

things about the M.G.S. 140-gr. 
spire-point .270 bullet, the rear portion 
of which measures .277 in. in diameter 
and the front portion .270. I loaded 10 
samples in front of 54.5 gr. of No. 4350 
powder—and much to my surprise, that 
apparently isn’t anything like a full- 
power load. Fired cases could be ex- 
tracted with one finger and primers 
showed no pressure signs. Also point- 
ing to low pressure was the fact that 
the point of impact at 200 yd. in my 
old .270 with a Sukalle barrel and a 
Linden stock was 5 in. right, 10 in. low. 

That rifie will put any factory load 
with 100, 130, or 150-gr. bullets, or any 
full-power handload that I have ever 
tried, into an 8-in. bull at 200 yd. She’s 
sighted in to be at point of aim at 
275 yd. with the 130-gr. Speer bullet 
and 49.5 gr. of No. 4064. She puts that 
and factory 130-gr. loads into the top 
portion of the bull, and the 150-gr. 
Speer bullet with 54 gr. of No. 4350 
right smack in the middle. Strangely 
enough, she puts the Western 100-gr. 
load (at a reputed muzzle velocity of 
3540 foot seconds) slightly lower than 
the 130-gr. fodder. In other words, bar- 
rel vibration is very uniform. 

It will be interesting to see if more 
powder behind that new M.G.S. bullet 
will bring the point of impact up 
with everything else. The bullet, I am 
convinced, has great possibilities; but 
dog-gone it, the M.G.S. people ought to 
send loading data with the samples. 


Model 43 Hornet Accuracy 


. 


ey I raised enough scratch to get 

a Weaver K-4 scope put on the lit- 
tle Winchester Model 43 in .22 Hornet 
caliber I mentioned recently. In sight- 
ing in I found her shooting exactly 1 in. 
right at 25 yd. I gave 16 clicks left, 
Shot at the figure 7 on the target—and 
couldn’t see a sign of a bullet. Think- 
ing something was very queer indeed, 
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I shot at the figure 6. Again no sign. 
I walked up and found the bullets had 
cut right into the black of the figures 
themselves. She was on the nose! 
Back at 100 yd. I got a point of im- 
pact just 2 in. high, no sight change 
necessary, 10-shot groups that ran from 
14g to 1% in. At 200 yd. the groups 
landed about 3 in. low and averaged 
about 214 in. across, which is fancy. 
One of my heirs, who had been be- 
deviling a certain colony of rock-chucks 
with a .22 rimfire and had conditioned 
them into feeling safe at more than 100 
yd., latched onto the Model 43 and 
went hunting. The carnage among 
those innocent chucks was something 
dreadful to contemplate. The problem 
now is to get the rifle away from him! 


Plastic Lens Covers 

ogical outgrowth of the inner-tube 

lens covers some chaps contrive 
for themselves is a new rubber job put 
out by Harvey Anderson of the Ander- 
son Gun Shop, Yakima, Wash. Covers 
are made of Neoprene with tight-fitting 
caps for objective and ocular, held tight 
by bands. A little “handle” projects 
from each cap. 

Idea is to carry scope-sighted rifle in 
rain or wet brush with caps on; then, 
when game is sighted, to grab projec- 
tion on ocular cap, pull back, and let 
fly. Off goes the whole business, clear- 
ing the lenses for the shot. 

In the interest of science, I took a 
Lyman Alaskan protected by the cov- 
ers and held it under a garden spray 
for a minute or so. Not a sign of mois- 
ture on the lenses—or in the scope 
either, for that matter. Outfit looks 


waterproof under ordinary hunting con- 
ditions and is quickly removed. 





Two New Bulletmakers 


MY old amigos, Dave Hyman and 
| Joe Sutton, of Tucson, Ariz., are 
in production with .30 caliber bullets, 
and plan eventually to bring out a com- 
plete line. The corporation they have 
formed is: known: as the Arizona Bullet 
Co. Only bullets of theirs I have seen 
so far are 150-gr. spitzers, which run 
very uniform indeed, in weight, diam- 
eter (.3085 in.), and what have you. 
Samples I weighed showed an extreme 
variation of only about % gr. I loaded 
some up with 48.5 gr. of No. 4895 pow- 
der, Lot No. 47,277, and shot two five- 
shot strings at 200 yd. from a bench 
rest. They grouped 2% and 3% in. 
Absolutely first-class bullets. 

J. W. Hornady, of Grand Island, 
Nebr., is also in production with bullets, 
and like A.B.C., he has made his bow 
with a 150-gr. .30 caliber, a good-look- 
ing bullet with a spire point. 





CAPT. FRANK BENNETT, 
Eastern Air Lines 3,000,000-mile pi 
Grand American Trapshooting 


2yos 


the Bos? in 
hun- glare 
proleciion — 


Cool, comfortable, safe vision ... 
and smart good looks...are yours 
with the Bausch & Lomb Ray-Ban 
quality san glass. Ask for Ray-Ban 
Gradient Density, the exclusive 
new sun glass that gives you extra 
Protection from overhead glare. 


BAUSCH & LORE 
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ROSEBUSH FENCE SAVES GAME 





Bordering a waterway, these two rows of multiflora rose prevent soil erosion and serve as a windbreak, firebreak, and snow fence 


Besides providing farmers with 
a natural “barbed-wire” barrier, 
the multiflora rose offers game 


the cover it needs to survive 
by JACK WILLCUTT 


unters and sportsmen’s clubs can 

do something to increase the 

supply of game, and at the same 
time earn the gratitude of their farmer 
friends, by calling attention to a new 
idea suggested by conservation experts. 
It’s a living fence of multiflora roses, 
which makes an economical field bound- 
ary and at the same time provides 
cover for game birds. 

As the country’s food requirements 
have made greater demands on our 
farmers, tillable areas have been in- 
creasingly cleared, with the result that 
each year farm game has found less 
and less cover in which to nest, breed, 
raise young, and escape the ravages of 
storms and predators. To combat this 
menace, conservationists have long 
sought for cover-restoration methods 
which are also adaptable to modern 
farming. They have now found one of 
them in Rosa multiflora. 

This versatile and hardy member of 
the rose family has long been used in 
this country as a root for the growing 
of weaker varieties of roses. But not 
until recently has the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, by means of large- 
scale experimental plantings,  dis- 
covered the value of the plant to both 
farming and wildlife restoration. 

Multiflora rose is a dense, thorny 
shrub which grows to a height of from 
seven to ten feet and a width of from 
six to fifteen. At maturity it is prac- 
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A high, wide, and thorny barrier for cattle, the rosebush also offers unusual cover 


tically impenetrable by either man or 
farm animal. In the spring it blooms 
with small clusters of flowers. In the 
summer it is a dense green-leaf hedge. 
Old growth is replaced by new shoots 
from the original base, and there is 
little if amy direct seeding. 

For the farmer the plant has any 
number of valuable uses. It is easier 
and less costly to establish than a post- 
and-wire barrier, and within two or 
three years it becomes strong enough 
to fence in horses and cattle. It acts as 
a windbreak and snow fence, makes 
an excellent firebreak since grass will 
not grow beneath its branches, and is 
ideal for fencing contour lines, gullies, 
ponds, and drainage systems. It does 
not steal fertility from the surrounding 


land, and it takes only about an 8-ft.- 
wide strip of soil out of cultivation. 
One great asset of multiflora rose is 
that it will grow in a wide variety ot 
soils. Even on poor land it will reach 
maturity in four to six years. Although 
climatic conditions may prove to be an 
obstacle, it has been successfully 
planted as far north as South Dakot: 
It is also being used in Missouri, and is 


proving successful in experimental! 
plantings in Eastern and Southern 
states. 


In short, versatile multiflora rose has 
something to offer both conservation- 
minded sportsmen who seek adequate 
game cover and far-sighted farmers 
who wish to avail themselves of every 
improved farming method. THE END 
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4X Bear Cub Master Scope 


‘i ‘he new Bear Cub Master 4X scope, 

which has just appeared on the 
narket, is a high-class job in every 
respect, mechanically and optically. 
Like the 24%2X Bear Cub—also made 
by Kollmorgen Optical Corp. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and distributed by Stith 
Mounts of San Antonio, Tex.—the Bear 
Cub Master (as shown) is of light- 
metal construction with a handsome 
and durable black finish. 

Interesting thing about the scope is 
that it contains no internal adjustments 
whatsoever, as it is intended to be 
used with the Stith Master Mount, 
which is adjustable for both windage 
and elevation. A scdpe without internal 
adjustments is much cheaper to manu- 
facture and stronger, since the reticule 
can be strongly anchored. Adjustments 
outside the scope are also more posi- 
tive. The Bear Cub Master, for a scope 
of its size, is very light—only 7 oz. 

Because of its light weight and its 
lack of internal adjustments, I would 
look for the new scope to stand a great 
deal of recoil. I would not be afraid, 
for instance, to put one on a .375 Mag- 
num, which, in case anyone asks you, 
is a very tough musket on scopes be- 
cause of its massive recoil. I tried two 
scopes on a .375—both of which had 
stood up perfectly on rifles of the 
30/06 class—and in neither case was 
the result exactly satisfactory. One 
simply would not hold the point of im- 
pact, the other shed the reticule cell. 

I am not a guy to sit and brood be- 
cause most scopes with internal adjust- 
ments are not absolutely positive. In 
many of them a change in elevation 
will often give a change in windage 
too. The important thing is that they 
must, once they are sighted in, hold 
the adjustment. Most of them will. 
After all, a hunting-type scope should 
be sighted in for one load and left that 
way, and not be jockeyed around. 


Mount Adjustments Are Positive 


The adjustments of the Master 
Mount, for which the new scope is in- 
tended, are very positive, just about as 
positive as those of a_ target-type 
mount. The scope tube is held by 
spring tension into what amounts to 
two V-blocks, each formed by a pair 
of cones. Turning the slotted screw 
head in one pair of cones moves them 
together or apart to make the scope 
point up or down and thus control 
elevation. The other set of cones moves 
left or right, controlling windage. 

The Master Mount looks like a lot of 
machinery, but it has worked out very 
well in the field. The scope is well sup- 
ported, and the outfit should be strong, 
even for saddle-scabbard use. The Bear 
Cub Master is 11% in. long and the 
cones of the Master Mount are 6% in. 
apart, giving an overhang of around 
2 in. in front and 314 in. at the rear. 
In either instance it would take a pretty 
tough whack to bend the tube. 

Beauty of the outfit, of course, is 
that the same scope can be used on as 
many rifles as a man has bases for, be 
it two or 973. Since adjustments for 
Windage and elevation are in the bases, 
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in once and he’ll be set, even if he puts 
the scope on some other rifle for a 
while. It is also possible to have two 
scopes correctly sighted in for the| 
same rifle, by adjusting the cones of | 
the Master Mount for one scope and | 
sighting in the second by means of its 
internal adjustments. 

I tried out the Bear Cub Master in 
comparison with some other 4X jobs, 
American and foreign. Like most so- 
called 4X scopes, the new job is in 
reality about a 3.6X, as somewhat 
lower power gives a wider field and 
less-critical eye relief. In comparison, 
the German Hensoldt Dialytan, which 
is a true 4X, has somewhat superior 
resolving power, but it is much less 
bright and the eye relief is far more 
critical. As a practical-hunting scope 
the Bear Cub is superior. Field of view 
of the new scope is around 30 ft. at 100 
yd., which long experience has shown 
is sufficient even for brush hunting, if 


all he has to do is to sight each maa 








the stock fits well; the scope has a wide 
latitude of eye relief; and the ocular 
lens is correctly positioned for the eye. 
Diameter of objective and ocular lenses 
is 1 3/16 in., as compared with 1% in. 


in the Hensoldt. Full field is obtained 
312 in. from the eye, as compared with 
2%, in. for the Hensoldt—another fac- 
tor in the Bear Cub’s favor, if the scope 
is to be mounted on a rifle of heavy 
recoil, 

All in all, the new job is a worthy 
addition to the line of good American 
4X scopes. For all-round use, from var- 
mint to big-game hunting, the 4X is 
the best compromise, and I am con- 
vinced that the day will soon be here 
when the 4’s of various makes will out- 
sell the 214’s. 

In the future, perhaps within 2 or 3 
months, another model of the Bear Cub 
Master will come out with internal 
adjustments for windage and elevation 
for the boys who want to use some type 
mount other than the Master Mount. 
Whereas the scope without adjustments 
retails for $55, the other model will 
cost a good deal more. Only two have 
been made so far. I have seen one of 
them, and it too is a nice job.—J. O’C. 


Treatment for Poison Ivy 


M effective treatment for poison ivy 
is the common styptic pencil. Dip 
the pencil in water and rub it over the 
inflamed parts. Continue the treatment 
for about 15 minutes, dipping the pencil 
in water occasionally. Don’t rub the 
powder off. The itching should be gone 
in a few hours. Continue the treatment 
until the rash vanishes. 

The same procedure can be used for 
sumac poisoning.—Harry J. Keller. 
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You can be carefree instead of careful when 
you own a Flambeau. The new patented 
Flambeau propeller clutch makes a shear pin 
a thing of the past. Obstructions may come 
but you go right on with a Flambeau. It's - 
automatic! Strike an obstruction — the pro- 
peller disengages while the motor purrs on. 
As soon as you're clear, the propeller re- 
engages and you're on your way to 
a, fun 
new 
‘oar 
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Learn the amazing story of the 


Flambeau. Send coupon today. 


i METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION i 
Dept. OL-498, 245 E. Keefe Ave. | 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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The only Guide 
: ALL Sportsmen Swear by! 
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Whatever the 
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season, Sportsmen every- 
where will find the NEW 
“SHOOTER’S BIBLE” in- 
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Latest Prices and mam 
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Approx. 23,000 items with 9,300 illus- 
trations, hundreds in color. 
Order Today, Dept. OL-8 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


45-17 Pearson St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Sales and 507 FIFTH Ave. at 42nd St. 
Showrooms New York, N. Y. 























The GUN CASE 
OF DISTINGHON 





No. 062-W Boyt 
hand-tooled 
gun case 


A deluxe shot- 
gun and rifle 
case designed for 
the hunter who ap- 
” preciates. distin- 

guished merchandise. 
Made of finest saddle 
skirting, Beautifully 
hand-tooled. Wide range 
of designs. Sheepwool 

Large zipper open- 
Combined handle and 
shoulder carrying strap. This 
is the finest in a line of can- 
vas, plastic and leather cases 
designed for rifles and shotguns, 
rifles with bolt action and peep 
sights and rifles with scopes. See 
your dealer. If he is unable to supply, write 
Boyt for complete catalog of sporting goods, 
Address: The Boyt Company, Dept. 2C, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
























HOPPE’S No.9 


is a thorough 
GUN CLEANER 


Use it to remove primer, powder, lead 
and metal fouling, or any kind of gun 
bore scum. It prevents rust 
too. Your dealer sells Hoppe's 
No. 9 or send us 10c for 
j sample. Helpful “Gun Clean- 
ing Guide’ FREE upon te- | 
quest to 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 No. 8th Street, Phila. 33, Pa. | 

















A Heavier Fore-end 


A New f he Remi M-11 
or the Remington -ll, Savage, 
Product and Browning auto loading shotguns; 
by handful or beaver tail type completely 
- h finished, ready to install. 

Bis OP = Standard grade (not checkered) be x 00 
At Your DeLuxe grade (checkered) . . 75 
A, ~ a Extra fancy grade (checkered) 10: 00 

» 
From Ad Write for descriptive folder. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON, Inc., WARSAW, MO. 
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DUCKS ON UPGRADE 


(continued from page 36) 


must be done if we are to have good, 
or even pretty good, duck shooting. 
Even under today’s conditions unman- 
aged marshes produce ducks—but, acre 
for acre, managed marshes produce a 
lot more of them. 

Waterfowl experts say that we need 
at least twice the number and acreage 
of federal refuges we now have, and 
point to Long Island Sound, once an 
outstanding and still an important 
waterfowl area, as a horrible example 
of the inadequacy of our present set-up. 
It has two refuges totaling twenty-two 
acres! Other duck-important regions, 
such as Mobile Bay in Alabama, are as 
badly off. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
acquired a million acres of marshland 
which could be made to produce ducks, 
but it hasn’t the money to develop and 
manage it. Other federal agencies con- 
trol large tracts of unused land which 
could easily be made serviceable to 
waterfowl. Drained marsh which has 
proved useless for agriculture or any- 
thing else can be bought cheaply, and 
restored for waterfowl production at 
comparatively moderate cost; there are 
2 million acres of such unwisely drained 


land in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan alone. 
Buying, restoring, improving, and 


managing the marshes we need to pro- 


| duce the ducks and geese that two mil- 


|lion and more hunters want to shoot 


will require the spending of important 
money. To provide that money it is 
proposed to up the price of the duck 


| stamp from $1 to $2. When this article 


was written, bills authorizing this in- 


| crease had been introduced in both the 





| Senate and the House of Representa- 


tives but had not been acted on; when 
you read it this proposed legislation 
may have been enacted into law—or it 
may have been left over for the next 
session of Congress. 

Under the duck-stamp law in effect 
when this is written, 90 cents out of 
each dollar is earmarked for the acqui- 
sition and operation of “inviolate” 
waterfowl refuges on which hunting 
never can be permitted; the other 10 
cents is for printing the stamps and 
for enforcement of the waterfowl] hunt- 
ing regulations. Under the proposed 
law $1.50 of each $2 would be used for 
the acquisition and operation of refuges 
which could be of either the “inviolate” 
variety or the “management” type on 
which controlled hunting may be per- 
mitted when the birds are on the up- 
grade. Most of the remaining half dol- 
lar would be available for law enforce- 
ment. 

A large majority of waterfowlers 
seem to favor the proposed increase, 
but there has been opposition to it by 
some bird lovers who have the mistaken 
idea that it would open existing in- 
violate refuges to hunting, and from 
some hunters who are suspicious that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service will use 
the additional money to buy up most of 
the remaining good marshes and then 
permanently close them to shooting by 
making them inviolate refuges. 





Obviously, paying for the production 
of more ducks and then not having any 
place to shoot them would be a sucker’s 
game for sportsmen, but past experience 
indicates that most federal game offi- 
cials are willing and even anxious to 
open parts of refuges to hunting when 
they think that the game can stand the 
drain and the law permits them to do 
so—as has been the case with Matta- 
muskeet and a few other waterfowl ref- 
uges which were bought with emer- 
gency funds, not with duck-stamp 
dollars. 

Additional refuges on which ducks 
and geese can winter safely are needed 
as badly as are additional managed 
marshes to breed more of them. Com- 
mon sense tells us that there is no use 
in producing more birds, and restricting 
hunting to protect them, if they are 
going to starve before the next spring. 
When we get right down to cases, it 
is the carrying capacity of the winter- 
ing grounds that dictates how many 
waterfowl we can have. 

The natural wintering areas always 
have been much smaller than the breed- 
ing grounds. In the past fifty years 
agriculture, industry, water pollution, 
crack-brained drainage schemes, and 
titanic goverr™ment reclamation proj- 
ects have reduced them far below the 
danger point. In some districts—espe- 
cially in southern California—hunger 
drives large numbers of ducks and 
geese to feed on farm crops, and these 
depredations sometimes lead to the 
slaughter of many birds. The improve- 
ment of existing wintering refuges so 
that they will grow more duck food, and 
the acquisition and development of 
new ones, are musts for an increased 
waterfowl population. 

Another must for the solving of our 
duck enigma is the stopping up of the 
leaks through which each year we lose 
millions of birds. 


Ducklegging Ring 


Illegal shooting is one of the most 
damaging of those leaks—and one that 
we sportsmen can do something about. 
Last season, in several sections of the 
country, lawlessness was more flagrant 
than it had been for many years. Dis- 
regard of bag limits was prevalent 
throughout the open season. There was 
heavy preseason and postseason shoot- 
ing. In California, federal agents and 
state wardens co-operated in an investi- 
gation that uncovered a ducklegging 
ring whose leader—who was sentenced 
to two and a half years in prison and 
the payment of a $2,500 fine—confessed 
that, using an automatic shotgun with 
a magazine extension holding thirteen 
shells, he had killed 676 ducks in one 
day. 

Twenty federal agents working along 
the lower Mississippi River uncovered 
600 cases of serious law violation—and 
reported that they had only scratched 
the surface. Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son, a lifelong duck hunter, told Con- 
gress that conditions were a national 
disgrace, and added: “I most urgently 
appeal to all sportsmen, nature lovers, 
and law-abiding citizens in those states 
where our inadequate supply of ducks 
and geese is being decimated to come 
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to the help of federal and state wardens 
to end this disgraceful slaughter.” 

OUTDOOR LIFE joins in that appeal. 
When you see a violation of the hunting 
laws, tell a warden about it. Give him 
a who-where-when report on which he 
can make an arrest. Reporting a game- 
law violator isn’t squealing, any more 
than calling the police when you find a 
burglar in your living room. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is 
charged with enforcement of the water- 
fowl regulations, but it can’t perform its 
duty satisfactorily because it hasn't 
anything like enough agents to do the 
job. It now has only 74 agents and 
only five airplanes. Two of the latter, 
the gifts of sportsmen, are adequate 
for their purpose; the other three, sur- 
plus army trainers, aren’t. If the price 
of the duck stamp is raised to $2, with 
25 percent earmarked for enforcement, 
it is estimated that about $800,000 a 
year will be available. That would per- 
mit, the first year, the hiring, equipping, 
and training of 100 additional agents 
a desperately needed average increase 
of two for each state. 


More Than 3 Million Cripples 


Unreasonably heavv crippling loss is 
another damaging leak. Last season it 
cost us at least 3 million birds—prob- 
ably many more. It is estimated that 
out of every six birds brourht down 
within sight of the hunter, one is not 
retrieved. Sportsmen can reduce this 
waste by shootine carefully, and only 
at birds in sure killing range. 

Loss of waterfowl through disease is 
still another costly leak. Last year 
botulism killed 100,000 ducks on the 
federal refuges alone. No one knows 
how many waterfowl die from lead 
poisoning caused by swallowing shot 
pellets with their food or as an after- 
effect of being wounded by them, but 
the waste is tremendous. The wide- 
spread and sometimes thourhtless use 
of DDT and similar insecticides is a 
new and serious danger to our water- 
fowl. The investigation and prevention 
of wildlife diseases is a new field, but 
one in which progress is being made. 

We can solve our duck enigma by 
producing more ducks and geese in the 
United States, by providing them and 
the Canadian-bred birds with adequate 
wintering refuges, by putting a stop to 
illegal hunting, and by reducing the 
senseless waste of birds through trig- 
ger-happy crippling. If we do all those 
things we’ll have occasional lean hunt- 
ing seasons caused by unfavorable 
weather on the breeding grounds, but 
we'll average much better duck shoot- 
ing—and we won't have to contend with 
a disastrous duck depression every ten 
years or so. THE END 


How to Photograph Birds 


H~ to Take Bird Pictures With Still 
and Movie Cameras, a 16-page 
booklet containing several color illustra- 
tions, is being offered free of charge to 
OUTDOOR LIFE readers. Simply address 
your request for a copy of the booklet 
to Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICITY 


to-care-for 


Enjoy the 
conveniences of 


at your country home, 
camp, lodge or cabin 
with an automatic, easy- 


KOHLER 


Electric Plant 





At the flip of a switch you can have: 


Lights, indoors and out - Water 

System - Refrigeration - Freezer 

Washer - Iron + Tools - Radios 
Fans - Appliances 


STAND-BY PROTECTION, TOO 


If your electricity is already supplied by 


a central station, install a Kohler Elec- 
tric Plant to protect against loss or seri- 
ous Inconveniences when storms or acci- 


dents cut off the current. 


Write for illustrated folder C-22 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Kohler Electric Plant 3A21, 3KW, 115 volt AC. 


Automatic start and stop. Lerigth 41", width 16’, 
height 27'4”. Other sizes from 350 watts to l1OKW. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES - 


HEATING EQUIPMENT - 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 

















EVERYBODY’S GLAD TO 


1 


There's wild-life galore in Ontario’s rugged 
forests. Here’s where deer stare at you, 
where the bears amble past and say 
hello, where the call of the wolf sets your 
blood a-tingling. 


Here in Ontario experienced Canadian 
guides versed in every mystery of the 
wild will lead you fo an excitirg holiday 
... and the accommodation is splendid. 
There are comfortable, accessible camps 
throughout the north. 
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CANADA'S A VACATION PROVINCE 


Your doliar goes a long way in Ontario. 
Rates are reasonable, including wonderful 
camp-style meals. Write for information. 
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§ Ontario Travel, 
A-16 Parliament Bidgs., 


- Toronto, Ontario. 
1 Please send me free information on Ontario. 
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BEAR TROUBLE 


(continued from page 29) 


—I should have known there were two 
bears all along! You wait here while I 
go up and polish off that killer bear!” 

As I listened to the hunter slamming 
through the brush, heading toward the 
yowling hounds, I thought of shooting 
the bear that I was left to guard, so that 
I could see Jes settle the score with the 
renegade. But it would doubtless be 
over before I could get there—and be- 
sides, that way I wouldn’t get any 
pictures of the docile-looking bear in 
the tree. 

Soon I heard Jes shoot; and the noise 
subsided on the mountainside. “It didn’t 
take him long,’ I told myself. 

Suddenly as I stood beneath the tree, 
the beast overhead abruptly started 
down, rear first, peering over his shoul- 
der at me as if to say, “Scram, small 
fry; give me room!” 

Caught off guard though I was, I was 
not greatly perturbed; the dogs would 
quickly send the critter scurrying back 
up. Calmly I turned and called, “Sic 
him, Trailer; sic him, Lon— 

Then I realized that the dogs were 
no longer by my side—and to put it 
mildly, I was no longer calm. I looked 
wildly about. No dogs! 

Just then I heard the two give tongue, 
a quarter of a mile up the slope, head- 
ing toward Jes. They must have started 
toward him when they heard his shot, 
and had opened when they struck the 
bear’s trail. 

Trying to swallow my heart back 
where it belonged, I looked at the bear 
I'd been keeping treed, without knowing 
it, all soul alone. It was still edging 
slowly down, eyeing me as if it didn’t 
relish the idea of my being directly be- 
neath his perch. 

Realizing I’d have to move fast if I 
expected to get a picture of the bear, 
I dropped to one knee, put aside my 
rifle, and started to adjust the camera. 
Before I'd finished, I saw that the ani- 
mal was uncomfortably close, so I de- 
cided to try a ruse that has sent many a 
blackie scurrying for the treetops. I 
cupped my hands to my mouth and 
squalled like a baying hound. 

The bear jumped as if he’d sat ona 
spike, lost his hold—and came scooting 
to earth in a shower of twigs and bark! 

That wasn’t the half of it, either; the 
instant he hit the ground, he bristled 
and gave forth with a displeased “Grrr- 
woof!” 

Did you ever hunker down and look 
an alarmed bear right in the eye? Well, 
don’t try it—it’s hard on the heart! 

Somehow I managed to bring my 
rifle up, point the muzzle toward the 
bear, and squeeze the trigger. The gun 
roared— and the hulking animal wilted 
in his tracks. Quickly, I levered in an- 
other cartridge but it wasn’t needed; 
the slug had hit the brute in the neck, 
killing him instantly. 

By the time my heart got down out 
of my ears Jes came into sight, leading 
his horse by the reins. Tied securely in 
the saddle was a fine, coal-black beast. 

“Well,” I called, “I see you got the 
renegade!”’ 

A puzzled look came to the hunter’s 
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face. ‘Why, no; you got the tough one. 
This critter was a regular scaredy-cat.” 

“Do you mean ” That’s as far as 
I got. Speech failed me when I realized 
that I’d been up against the tough bear 
all along! 

Just then Donald, one of the hands 
from Jes’s ranch, came riding up. 
“What’s all the shootin’ about ?’’ 

Jes must have seen confusion on my 
face, however, for he walked over to the 
wavy-coated bear. “Yep, you got him!” 
he announced, and lifted one of the 
bear’s paws. “Look at his foot—it sure 
fooled me at first!”’ 

It fooled me plenty, too. The paw was 
drawn inward, and the bear had been 
forced to walk on the back of the 
curled-up foot! 

“That explains a lot of things,” said 
Jes. “He couldn’t climb a tree any too 





Jes points to the back 
of the renegade’s de- 
formed paw, where the 
hair has been worn off 
because he walked with 
the foot doubled under 


In the foreground, Jes 
and the bigger blackie; 
behind them are the 
scaredy-cat—lashed to 
the horse—and Donald 
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well and he couldn’t run fast. That’s 
why he fought the dogs so hard.” 

By now I realized the bad foot had 
caused the renegade to lose his hold and 
come scooting from the tree; and when 
I told Jes about trying to hold the 
bear by imitating a baying hound, he 
said, “As things stood, you probably 
couldn’t have done a worse thing. See- 
ing you hunkered down like that, the 
bear probably thought he was up 
against a single dog— it’s a wonder he 
didn’t jump right on you!” 

I heaved a sigh that could be heard 
a city block. “I’ve been learning things,” 
I said. “For instance, what to do the 
next time I get near a stubborn bear.” 

“What’s that?” asked both men. 

“Tll stand straight up so he won’t 
mistake me for a dog,’’ I said. “And 
keep my big mouth shut!” THE END 
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COON HOUNDS 


(continued from page 31) 
pa 


er and I offered horses, cattle, and our 
good names that Duke was sstrictly 
from the top drawer. Duke gave the 
redbones a quick once-over and they all 
high-tailed it up the creek. Then socko! 
Old Duke opened. 

The visitor paused, admiring the 
great music and waiting for his red- 
bones to chime in. Nothing happened. 
Duke hammered to a ridgetop and 
swung back toward us. It was a good 
track and he was moving it. Then 
there came the plickety-plick of quick 
feet in the dry leaves—-and across the 
circle of lantern light went a cottontail. 

Neither Duke’s owner nor I paid 
much attention to it. We'd seen Duke 
step on rabbits and never look at them. 
The guest pointed at the rabbit and 
cocked an eyebrow. We shook our 
heads, but before we could draw a 
breath Duke bounded into sight on the 
cottontail track. When he saw us he 
dropped his tail and stood listening with 
all his might for the redbones. He 
didn’t hear them. Nobody said any- 
thing, including Duke, who shuffled off, 
ignoring the rabbit trail. 

He started another rabbit half a mile 
farther on, giving even louder tongue 
than on the first one. The two redbones 
came peli-mell. We were close enough 
for the flashlight to pick up the action. 
The older dog sniffed the trail at Duke’s 
heels and went about his business. The 
younger one sniffed and trotted behind, 
trying to decide what the old fool was 
so excited about. 

Whether Duke would have persuaded 
the pup to go after a bunny we'll never 
know. A chunk of rotten stump sailed 
through the air and caught the double- 
crossing old fraud in the ribs. The old- 
er redbone started a nice coon later on. 
Everybody joined in, and a good time 
was had by all in the middle of a corn- 
field. 

I doubt that his owner could have put 
Duke on a rabbit after sundown, even 
with nine beagles for decoys. By him- 
self or with dogs he knew, Duke was a 
straight coon hound. But run him with 
hounds that he had never met up with 
before and he’d play ‘em for suckers 
every time. 

The prettiest voice I ever heard from 
a hound belonged to a little redbone 
female. I fell in love with that voice 
one night when she and three other 
dogs were pushing a canny old ringtail 
up a creek bottom between two rocky 
banks. It was a continuous, high, clear 
yodel. When the pack treed in the 
rocks I legged over there in a hurry, 
found out which dog had the voice, and 
inquired as to her value. Her owner 
stated frankly, ‘“‘She’s no good. Just a 
fair strike dog, runs like the wind, and 
has a right pretty mouth. But she’s no 
tree dog.” 

I noticed Fanny was doing her best 
to scratch the rock cliff down and get 
into a crack where the coon had gone. 
She wasn’t afraid of the coon, and her 
excited yodel as she led the pack up the 
valley kept ringing in my ears. The 
result was the week’s grocery bill went 
unpaid and I got a dog that was worth 
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| for shotguns 
The K1 


EAVE WSCOPE 


MODEL KI... fastest sight of all 


K1 Scope shown on shotgun 
aver Detachable Side Mount. 
op reryota eales 


top of recetver clear. 


and hunting rifles... 


is a specialized scope built for extreme speed and ease of aim. 
The field of view is tremendous and shows all objects in natural size 
avoiding any confusion magnification might cause in fast or close shoot- 
ing. The prominent aiming dot is seen the instant the gun is thrown to 
the shoulder and is swung immediately on the target making the K1 the 


most nearly perfect sight for quick shots at running § 


game. For shotguns, 


for the rifle in the woods, for the man unaccustomed to magnification 


or the man for whom iron sights blur. See the K] 







Model K1 
shown on rifle 
Weaver Scope Prices 
Kl $34.50 K2.5 $37.50 
K6 $48.50 


K4 $45.00 
J2.5 $22.50 J4 $27.50 
G4 $9.75 G6 $12.50 


(Prices of G ficial include N Mount. ) 


at your dealer's. 


WEAVER DETACHABLE MOUNT, 
Top or Side, $9.75 





Please send folders on WEAVER- 
SCOPES and Mounts. 
K Scopes J Scopes G Scopes 


K & J Reticules 0 Mounts (J 
W eaver-Choke (1) . 
Name 
ROI. 0.060444 eee ewes 
Se ea) —— oe 
W.R. WEAVER COMPANY 
DEPT. 6 EL PASO, TEXAS 


see eee eer ereweeeiseese 
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.22 Cal. 
Long Rifle 


HAMMERLESS Automatic with interchange- 
able barrels. Two pistols for a little more 
than the price of one. Change barrels 
instantly, without the use of tools. Use 
with long barrel for target shooting and the 
same pistol with short barrel for camping 
and fishing trips. 


Model G-E has heavy barrel and b 
grips. New adjustable rear sight. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 





ONE GUN 
Two Barrels 


eo 


Model G-D has medium weight barrel and black walnut grips. 
lack walnut thumb rest 
Sold with one barrel only 
unless specified. Guaranteed accuracy and reliability. 


Also a low priced, light weight .22 Automatic in the model G-B. 


1815 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 













Order at Your 
DEALER’S 
Ready 
Now! 














SADDLE LEATHER 

CARTRIDGE BELTS 

.. Also holsters, shell cases, 

western soddles, other saddie leather products. Made 

by pioneer Western saddie makers since 1857. Ask 
dealer or write for catalog 





THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. Portland 4, Ore. 

















HIGH POWER TELESCOPE 


ER—ALUMINUM —OPENS TO 33” 
vetebie "Weeer ae piece dius to 


15X,. 30X and 60x 
Case include: 


$4.50 
5 Sections. 4 Ground & Polished Lenses. Aliso used AS 
SOX Microscope. Ready to use, only $4. ‘so Post™ In. 


BROWNSCOPE CO. wew Vor “oN Y: 
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Has horizontal sawtooth grip 





ping surface which holds rifleto = 
shoulder regardless of shooting — 
position. Prevents slipping. <= 
Lengthens stock. Size for every « 
rifle including oversize target = 
stocks. Preferred for years by -- 







expert riflemen. Black, brown 
or red. $2.00. Money-back guar 
antee, See your dealer. Write 
for literature. Exclusive manu- 
facturers of ‘‘White Line’’ 
products since 1935, 


ERSHON COMPANY, Inc. 


11 E. BROADWAY, GLENDALE 5, CALIF 


W! More Shooting Fun. 


qc) with 
Crosman’s New $14.95 


“Town & Country Jr.’’ RIFLE 


“WHITE LINE” No-Slip BUTT PLATE | 






































Expert or beginner—you'll like this rifle for year ‘round 
feature. Has rifled barrel; standard sights. Weighs only 
7 HENRIETTA STREET 
Crosman Arms Co., Inc. 
To KEEP GUNS 
Cleaning Rod, Tips and Brushes, 
Shotgun Kits—$2.75 
Removable Col. Whelen’s ‘“‘Tips to 
Dept. OL-8 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 
fles, Shotguns, Ammunition. M1 


shooting indoors and out. Accurate, hard hitting, yet safe 
4 Ibs. 7 ozs. Available in .177 and .22 cal. single 
ROCHESTER my eo, Vs 
“ IN STEEL 
FACTORY NEW 
Solvent, Gunslick, Patches, Oil, 
Rifle Kits—$2.50 
Shooters’’ FREE. 
GUNS ¢ AMMUNITION 
—Complete List of Im- 
Carbine Parts and others. 


to use anywhere thanks to Crosman’s **controllable power"’ 
shot models ot your dealer. Write for literature. 
~ No Increase In Price 
Precision Duraluminum 
hall in Lifetime Steel Kit. 
Tray “cali, Order Your Kit Today! 
OUTERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
FRE ported & Domestic Ri- 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Minute Man GUN BLUE 


NOT A PAINT—WOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 
Restores finish on 5 Guns. 
process. 


se. 
Free descriptive 
circular 












Se 
New Designs i a 
GUM GRIPS ¢ 


en i 

— a 

Oy 
Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! vy) 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- t 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies. Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory. pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 








SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 


Se Catalog—20 pages 5c—50c 
HAND BOOK 94 pages of illu- 
strated instructions on making 
and shooting Archery Tackle—50c 


Pe ee 
LONG BOW ACRES 
MANORVILLE, L. I, N. Y 














IN RAIN OR SNOW 


with your scope covered and be ready for instant 
shooting by simply releasing the rear cap. 

Storm mega scope covers are made of Neoprene for 
all popular scopes. $1 postpaid or from your dealer. 


ANDERSON GUN SHOP 


1203 BROADWAY YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
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L-S2 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. 










N co. 
Bex OW-32, Hew Methed Bidg., Bradterd, Pa. 


SPORTS. INC., (Mirs.) 5501 Broadway, Dept. C-8, Chicage 40, Ill. 


FINE BOWS and ARROWS 







CAN HUNT 





twenty dollars “just for the mouth.” 

Early in our association I decided 
that she was just plain dumb—and I 
|rather suspect that she returned the 
compliment. 

The first night out, Fanny struck a 
trail that led to the big woods—and to 
|a sudden silence of the beautiful voice. 
A couple of minutes later came a short 
| “Wooo, wooo,” soft and hardly audible 
on the fall breeze. I searched in the di- 
rection from which the sound had come 
but it came no more. I urged, sicked, 
and coaxed. Not a bark! Finally, in 
disgust, I started away, laboring down 
a steep bank to the creek bottom. 

No sooner had my light become in- 
visible from the woods above than I 
heard that “Wooo, wooo” again, a kind 
of spooky little bark that seemed to 
come from nowhere. Up the bank I 
went. A half-hour search in the timber 
and no dog. Finally I gave up once 
more and went back to the creek, blow- 
ing furiously on the horn. In a few 
minutes the little red spook blithely 
went trotting by me. 


Had I Bought Just a Bark? 


The performance was repeated before 
the evening was over. I resolved never 
to take Fanny out again unless there 
was some other dog along. It seemed 
evident that my twenty bucks had 
bought a “mouth” and nothing more. 

We had some nice hunts after that 
with Fanny in the pack. We even gave 
her credit for a couple of coons caught 
on the ground. She led the pack, and 
that continuous yodel rode the night in 
a manner to make a hound man hold 
his breath. 

One morning my wife and I went 
squirrel hunting, and since Fanny 
needed exercise we took her along. In 
the woods she slipped around without 
a sound, obviously trailing. Presently 
from up in the oaks we heard that 
| ‘Wooo, wooo.”” Two short sounds and 
that was all. We headed up the ridge, 
determined to see just what she was up 


INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH to. We found her seated with her back 


| against a white oak, looking over her 
shoulder into the tree. A fat fox squirrel 
was in plain sight on a limb. I hissed 
and sicked, but she only stared at me, 
then up at the squirrel, never changing 
her position and all the while wearing 
an expression that said: 

“Go ahead and shoot him. Why make 
so much fuss?” 

Twelve separate times on that Sep- 
tember day Fanny trailed a squirrel and 
treed with that silly little bark. If we 
didn’t show up she’d give out with the 
“Wooo, wooo,” at intervals of about 
three minutes, as if she were afraid 
someone would hear her. As soon as 
one of us came in sight there was no 
more tree bark. If we walked away 
she’d start up again at three-minute 
intervals, never changing her position. 
| She was excellent on squirrels because 
she trailed them mute and didn’t scare 
‘em with a lot of tree noise. 

I cussed Fanny plenty on coon hunts 
after that, but we finally devised a plan 
of finding her. When a race ended and 
we heard that strange little bark we'd 
blow out the lantern, mark the direc- 





tion well, and stumble toward it in the 


dark. Then the flashlight beam searched 
the ground under the trees until we 
shined her eyes. It became a standing 
joke among the hunting gang. But 
when we found her we could be certain 
there’d be other eyes up in the tree, or 
a hole where the ringtail had taken 
refuge. 

Black Bill was something else again. 
I never expect to see his equal as a tree 
dog. But his burning desire to stay 
parked under a coon until it came down 
was more than bothersome. 

Hunting twenty miles from home 
one night, we discovered that no one 
had brought any .22 cartridges. Black 
Bill and his partner had a whopper of 
a coon up a big cottonwood. My hunt- 
ing companion and I legged it a mile 
and a half to the car, went home for 
coffee and the cartridges, and drove 
the twenty miles back. When we were 
within half a mile of the tree I tapped 
the cow horn a couple of times and 
heard a joyful “Yow, yow” from up 
the creek. Bill was right there with 
his nose in the air, waiting. 

He treed once on an island in the ol 
Missouri. We couldn’t call him off and 
there were no boats to be found in the 
inky-black night. We went thirty miles 
home and hit the hay. Next day about 
noon my partner went back, borrowed a 
boat, and heard the familiar tree bark 
as he rowed up to the island. Bill had 
his coon in a scrubby willow and finally 
got to shake it after a seventeen-hour 
vigil. 

On two occasions I tried thrashing 
him for going back to a den. The first 
time he followed me, rumbling in his 
throat and glancing back toward the 
tree. Then he took off straight for a 
high brushy ridge. In a little while he 
gave a few short trail yelps and treed. 
And where he treed! It took half an 
hour to go up that young mountain 
through the thickest tangle of briers 
and rocks a man ever tried to navigate 
after sundown. When I reached the top 
there sat Black Bill at the base of a 
pawpaw tree. Ten feet up was a ragged 
little possum —a creature we hadn’t 
known him to tree in two years. 


Black Bill’s Revenge 


The second time he got a switching it 
came as the result of his going back to 
a den tree, with me hoofing it after him, 
three times—the last time more than a 
mile. We didn’t hear much out of him 
for a couple of hours after I laid the 
strap to him. In fact, we lost him. Then 
we heard him bark treed away off, 
across a good-size creek. It took us 
quite a while to find a foot log. When 
we reached him our suspicions were 
confirmed. He had a little blue possum 
in a grapevine—to punish me for not 
getting the coon. 

Last of all, let me tell you about 
Rudy, a flashy white hound with black- 
and-tan markings and style in every 
step. He was an amazing mink hound. 
But though his owner’s woodshed 
bristled with silky mink pelts every 
winter, hunting was only a side line 
with Rudy. 

At heart he was a great lover. The 
average he-dog is no slouch at know- 
ing where and when romance is afoot 
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BUILD YOUR own an 





HOW T0 BUILD YOUR OWN TRAILER 
Standard Sizes: 12’, 16’, 20’, 24’, 28’, 32’ 
For full information 
WRITE 
U-BUILD-IT TRAILER CO. 
Dept. 10, 917 Elkhart, 


Fremont St., Indiana 

















SHOT CONTROL 
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MORE KILLS...LESS RECOIL...NO BLAST 
Perfect patterns...more killing power  . cuts 
fecoil to minimum and eliminates discomforting 
muzzle blast complete with short, medium, 
long range tubes, case and wrench $18.50 


Write for FREE Folder...or see your dealer 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 
1220 So. Grand Ave... Los Angeles 15, Calif 
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| just a little or quite a bit. 
|country swain coming home late on 
|a side road encountered Rudy, a little 
|worn but still 
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SQUIRREL HUNTERS: 





The Squacky Squirrel Call is so natural it will bring 


squirrels out into the open. 
simple a child can use it. 
squirrels. 
directions. Price $2.50. See your dealer or order direct 


Squacky Squirrel Call Co., Dept. OL- “89, Flora, Ind. 


Hand operated and so 
Works on gray and fox 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. Full 





WHAT! NO LIGHTS! 


With a Katolight 110 Volt, 60 cycle, A.C. 
Light Plant which generates the same kind 
of current as you get from the city power 
lines, you can operate radio, refrigerator, 
fluorescent lights, vacuum sweepers, food 
mixers, etc. Sizes 500 Watts to 300 Kilowatts. 
6, 12, and 32 Volt D. C. 
Motors, Motor Generator 


sets, Rotary Converters, 
which change D.C. toA.C. 


Write Today 
KATO 


1450 First Avenue 
Mankato, Minnesota 
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FLES WITH SAFETY LOCK 

Send for Free Folder of Latest Models Today 
If you want a REAL GUN ow egg USE Bryg 
or outdoors, get a SAFE — AN — ECONOMICAL 
BENJAMIN with Amazing poh and Adjustable Power. 
Use BENJAMIN H-C PELLETS for BEST RESULTS 
in all Rifled Models. WRITE AT ONCE. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 804 MarionSt., st. Louis 4,Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 















Sample Gun to Agents 


Send $1 for Improved Gunsmith Course, Ammunition Cata- 
log and Winchester-Remington-Marlin-Savage-Ithaca Guns 
Catalog and Agents’ Big Profits Wholesale Price List, Ete 


NEW YORK GUN co. Wholesale Dept. 
BLOCK 200 DGEWAY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| up! 
Another time, Rudy’s love life led him 





in the community; but Rudy did a lot 
better—he made a cavcer of it! 

After a couple of years there was 
hardly a pup in the neighborhood that 
could actually bark. They all bawled, 
Many a 


jaunty, trotting home 

from kindred adventures of his own. 
And just as sure as a guy is a phi- 

landerer, he’s bound to get into trouble 


| once in a while. One dreary November 


afternoon Rudy and his boss were 
combing a long grassy slough a con- 
siderable distance from their own neigh- 
borhood. No mink seemed to be around. 
All of a sudden Rudy flashed to a stylish 
pose. He lifted his nose and took off 
up a fence row and over a hill. The boss 
man lit his pipe and sat down, knowing 
the rascal would give tongue aplenty 
if he found mink ‘scent. 


Time Out for Love 


Half an hour went by and the dog 
didn’t check in. Rudy’s boss ambled up 
the fence row. Just over the hill sat a 
nice farmstead. There was no mink 
hound in sight around the buildings. 
But suddenly from the haymow win- 
dow a white shape came hurtling. It 
was Rudy, and something over and 
above his own power had propelled 


\S yon'! 
9 
PORTE room te te 
\ a 200 Moen 4, No 
wiv r-] ease! cleo" rot ahe 


FREE! The “BRITE-BORE WAY TO CLEAN YOUR 
FIREARM”. Write to the MILL-ROSE CO., 1985 East 
59th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Mention this magazine. 








him. He had limped hardly forty yards | 


on his good three legs when a shotgun 
blast ripped up the barn lot at his heels. 
Then loud and profane language issued 


from a red-faced man framed in the 


haymow window. 

Rudy had just nullified a $50 stud 
fee on a fine female collie tied up in the 
mow. 


And the only way up there’ was | 


a carpenter’s ladder ten feet straight | 


five miles into town, to the home of the 
man who owned the farm where Rudy 
and his boss lived. Rudy had his sights 
set pretty high. The house had a fancy 
sun porch. One end was screened in, 
the other glassed. You went through 
the screen door to get to the glassed-in 
portion. Then you had to go through a 
glass door. Rudy showed up on Sun- 
day morning, when everyone was sleep- 
ing. Everyone, that is, except the bluest 
of blue-blooded lady English bulldogs, 
confined in the glassed part of the 
porch. 

Her family tree read like a Who’s 
Who of British royalty, and she may 
have been more appealing than an 
average mutt. In any case, screen wire 
is flimsy stuff and Rudy was a rugged 
mink hound. So pretty soon only the 
glass door separated them. Then the 
glass splintered with a crash! The bull- 
dog’s owner came stumbling sleepily 
downstairs in his shirttails. But he was 
too late. Rudy was a fast worker. 

Some say it was an argument over 
division of grain on the farm. Others 
say Rudy’s boss wanted to move any- 
way. But whatever the cause, Rudy 
moved to a farm in the next county. 
They tell me there are a couple of al- 
leged Doberman pinschers in that 
neighborhood now that trail rabbits 
and skunks at a fast clip and beller like 
hell on the track! THE END 








$ 5 00 weavy veatner 
Postpaid HAND MADE “oe 
JENSEN De Late "ers 
CARTRIDGE CASE 


Fine, heavy leather, partitioned. Holds 20 high 
power rifle shells. Keeps them handy, dry, safe 
from loss or damage. Patented reinforced belt 
loop fits belts up to 2% inches wide. Lasts a life- 
time. Money back guarantee. Specify your shell- 
calibre when ordering. Your name stamped in 
gold 50c extra. The finest, most practical and 
convenient cartridge carrier you can buy. 


GEORGE L. JENSEN, 4100 W. 49th Ave., Denver 


NEW! AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY for SHOT GUNS 











PATENTED 


ALWAYS SAFE ALL-WAYS 


Automatically returns to ‘‘safe.’"’ Released when finger 
closes on trigger. Use gloves without fumbling. 


FASTER @® SAFER @© MORE CONVENIENT 


nd dis 2 gon by a hunter for hunters, Ob- 
eature of mventional safeties eliminated, In- 
irself No alteration ( omplete instructions. 
ngton Auto-Loader and Model 31 Pump (except 
nodels), Savage Auto-Loader and Ithaca Model 37. 


PRICE $7.50. ORDER DIRECT! 


Give make, model and serial number of gun, 
FOLDER ON REQUEST—DEALERS WANTED 


MAYNOR GUN SAFETY CO. 
309 Bair Building Beckley, W. Va. 








TAN SKINS—MAKE UP FURS 


Bea Taxidermict, We teach you = Mount 
Birds, Anima is. es. Doce Heads, Fish vey 
Decorate home and om, | Make 


or SRP SSOAY WOW. -for 
FREE Book ne Wiantere Samaeseemese 


* ae ed 
ts ° Bow Free. Send 
« SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 1108, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Camping ... 


* + + Woodcraft 





Hot-weather camping needn’t be 
uncomfortable, if you know how 
to eat well and sleep well. These 


hints will help you do both 


ost people take their annual va- 
| cations in midsummer, because 

that’s the best time to get away 
from their regular work or business. 
In most cases the woods and lake re- 
gions are considerably cooler now than 
city pavements and buildings, but if 
you should strike some unusually hot 
weather on a camping trip, don’t worry. 
Even if the thermometer hits the high 
90's at times, you can avoid discomfort, 
heat exhaustion, food poisoning, and 
kindred ailments by careful manage- 
ment of equipment and supplies. 

Food preservation in hot-weather 
camps is a vital matter. Dry and 
canned items keep all right in their 
original form, but when cans are opened 
and when dry foods are cooked, they 
spoil rapidly unless kept cold. One way 
to reduce danger and loss from spoiled 
food is to eliminate left-overs. Cook 
only as much as will be eaten at one 
meal. This policy should be carefully 
observed when ice is not available and 
substitute methods of refrigeration are 
used. 

Strictly perishable items like butter, 
milk, lard, and eggs present a more dif- 
ficult problem. Unless some cooling 
method is employed, butter turns to oil, 
milk sours, eggs go bad, and bacon 
molds or turns rancid. Ice is the best 
camp refrigerant; if you can possibly 
carry a cake with you, do so. Some may 
hesitate about this, thinking that plain 
ice melts so fast it is scarcely worth 
while. That is wrong. With some in- 
genuity you can make a 50-lb. cake last 
from 3 to 4 days, larger pieces pro- 
portionately longer. 


Quickly Made “Icebox” 


To get maximum cooling from ice, its 
melting rate must be slowed down. 
Wrap the cake well in paper, then put 
it in a fiberboard carton about twice its 
size. On your way to camp, cover the 
carton with blankets or the tent to pro- 
tect it from the sun. As soon as you 
make camp, find a shady place and dig 
a hole somewhat larger than the car- 
ton, lining it with leaves or grass. Put 
thé carton in the pit, lay sticks over 
the top, and cover with thick sod or 
more grass. Open the pit as seldom as 
you can, and the ice will last a sur- 
prisingly long time. A large lard tin 
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can be substituted if a fiberboard car- 
ton isn’t readily available. 

When the ingoing trail makes it too 
difficult to pack ice, there are other 
effective ways to keep camp food rea- 
sonably cool. Just a plain pit or cave 
located in a shaded spot and well in- 
sulated with leaves or grass is better 
than nothing. Cover this pit with more 
grass or burlap and throw water over it. 
The combination of cool earth and 
evaporating liquid will keep foodstuffs 
many degrees below the temperature 
that prevails aboveground. 

Campers using cabins in_ isolated 
places where ice is unknown often solve 
the refrigerator problem by digging a 
pit or small cellar under the floor of the 
building. If the excavation is 4 to 6 ft. 
deep, it will prolong the customary 
spoiling time of food by at least one 
half. The cabin should have solid foun- 
dation walls to make such a pit prac- 
tical. A trapdoor in the floor affords 
means of access. 

A flowing spring or creek makes a 
good food cooler. Put the provisions in 
watertight jars or tins. If the water is 
shallow, make a rack of crisscrossed 
sticks tied together so they form square 
compartments, each large enough for 
one jar. This rack keeps the containers 
from tipping over; it should be staked 
down or weighted with stones so it 
won't be carried away by the current. 


. . » MAURICE H. DECKER, Editor 


If the stream is deep, or if you camp 
on the bank of a lake, pack jars of 
perishable foods in a pail or sack and 
sink in a deep hole. Fasten a wood 
float to the top of the rope so the 
cache can be easily located. The bot- 
toms of some northern lakes will be 
found to be extremely cold even during 
the hottest midsummer weather. 


Other Methods of Cooling 


A cooling cupboard with wood shelves 
and burlap or canvas sides offers an- 
other good substitute for ice. Direc- 
tions for making these collapsible cool- 
ers were given in this department in 
the February issue. They must be 
hung in the shade where there is a 
breeze, with the outside fabric sides 
kept moist by seepage from a filled pan 
set on the top, or by dousing with pails 
of water. It’s wise also to wrap pieces 
ot sticky flypaper around the ropes 
which support the cooler, to keep ants 
from climbing down to the food. 

I have had fairly good results from a 
temporary cooler made by fitting a thin 
wooden bottom in a burlap sack. The 
wood forms a shelf to hold food, and 
the sack is tied at the top and hung 
from a tree limb. As long as it is kept 
damp, the contents stay reasonably cool. 
If the rope is twisted, it will untwist, 
then wind up again, and keep turning 
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for some time, giving a motion that 
materially increases the rate of evapo- 
ration and cooling. 

You'll want plenty of cool drinking 
water in very hot weather. Lacking ice 
or a cold spring, the easiest way to pro- 
vide it is with the self-cooling “desert” 
bags which also operate on the evapora- 
tion principle. Motorists especially find 
these bags effective for touring and 
camping in arid regions. Desert bags 
are made of a special fabric that allows 
enough water seepage to keep the out- 
side damp. When hung from a tree or 
auto bumper, one of these cools down 
warm water to a very comfortable de- 
gree. Capacity of the bags varies from 
1 to 5 gal. 

Self-cooling canteens are available 
for hikers and other campers who want 
smaller amounts of drinking water 
available at all times. Instead of leak- 
ing slowly, these canteens have flannel 
covers which are kept saturated from 
some outside source. For instance, an 
angler fishing a river from which he 
couldn’t risk drinking can dunk his 
canteen in the current and then hang 
it from a tree or bush to cool. 

So much for keeping food and water 
supplies at comfortable temperatures. 
Let’s see what can be done about cool- 
ing off the camper. The spot you select 
to pitch the tent is very important. 
When a tent is exposed to the sun all 
day, it heats up like an oven. The 
remedy is a site that affords shade from 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon so that 
the tent can cool off. 


Ventilating the Tent 


Summer tents should be well venti- 
lated by doors or windows in opposite 
sides to give a free movement of air 
through the interior. Wedge tents need 
door openings in both ends, and since 
mosquitoes are usually abundant in 
midsummer, you should back each door 
with an insectproof curtain. Wall tents 
can be similarly equipped. If still more 
ventilation is needed, line one or both 
side walls with screening and then roll 
up the canvas wall and tie it to the 
eaves. With three sides exposed to a 
breeze, four campers will sleep com- 
fortably inside an 8 x 12-ft. wall tent. 
If you use the small hiker or explorer 
tent with limited ventilation facilities, 
place the bed so your head lies close to 
the doorway for maximum comfort. 

It will also help if you toss pails of 
water over the top and sides of a hot 
tent in the late afternoon. Be careful, 
though, not to spill enough water around 
the door to make the ground muddy. 

The type of bed used in summer 
camping often determines how well you 
sleep on warm nights. Blankets or 
sleeping bags spread directly on the 
ground are hotter than those laid on a 
cot or some raised support like criss- 
crossed ropes or a framework of poles. 

A raised bed will even feel a bit chilly 
in midsummer when you use a single 
layer of blanket between it and your 
body. This is because you are ac- 
customed to a deep, well-padded mat- 
tress at home. When a hot-weather 
camp bed must be made up on the 
ground, use a cotton sheet or a thin 
cotton blanket under you; don’t sleep 
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Folding CAMP STOVE 


“Try this,” says Mark Burlingame, 
“on your next outing trip — take 
along a Coleman Folding Camp 
Stove and cook with gas.” 

Mr. Burlingame’s right, of course 
-.. your Coleman Folding Camp 
Stove will cook hearty meals for 
big outdoor appetites in a jiffy. 
No fuel hunting, no chopping, no 
smoke or ashes. There’s plenty of 
space to cook all you'll 
want to eat, on the two 
big burners ... just like 
cooking on the gas range 
at home. Folds up, carries 
like a suitcase. 





MAIL COUPON TO ==> The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Wichita 1, Kansas, Dept. 219-L 





| NAME 


Lights instantly. Makes and burns 
itsown gas from gasoline. Approved 
by National Sportsmen’s Research 
Institute. Prices in U.S.A. as low 
as $9.95. At your dealer’s! 
“Include a Coleman Lantern, Too” 
“Brighten up camp ...add hours of 
fun to your outing days,” suggests 
Mr. Burlingame. Coleman 
Floodlight Lantern lights 
up 100-ft. area—storm- 
proof, safe! Prices in 
U. S.A. as low as $9.95. 
See your Dealer! 
The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
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HOW BLACK 


should a black cat 








Not an “ink-spot,”’ without the 
sheen of silky fur and bristling 
whiskers. A WESTON Exposure 
Meter insures getting clear, bril- 
liant pictures with every tone per- 
fect, every time you use your still 
or movie camera. Correct color 
pictures, too. See the WESTON at 
your photo dealers today. 


be? 





on wool. An air mattress covered with 
a thin layer of cotton is usually quite 
cool on warm nights, even if the air pad 
is placed upon the ground. 

Some discrimination in your diet will 
help keep your body temperature lower 
in sultry weather. Go easy on very 
rich, greasy foods. It might be wise to 
cut down on bacon and hotcakes, eating 
more vegetables and cold, lean meats. 
When cans are permissible in the grub 
sacks, take some of the mixed (salad) 
vegetables and some of tuna fish, salm- 
on, and corned beef. These make ex- 
cellent foundations for cooling lunches 
and suppers. Canned tomatoes are 
valuable too, since they satisfy crav- 
ings for both food and drink. 

Contrary to popular belief, hot drinks 
are sometimes better suited for warm 
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Cigar That The 
Country Needed 


Available at your dealer. If not, send 
$2.50 for a box of 50 to Pennstate q 
Cigar Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. / 
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weather than iced beverages. A heavy 
consumption of cold water can bring on 
disorders such as cramps. Avoid this 
|risk by varying cold drinks with hot 
tea or coffee. There’s a wise rule preva- 
lent in desert country, that when the 
| body breaks out in sweat soon after 
taking a cold drink, it’s time to switch 
to hot fluids. Keep this rule in mind. 

The camp cook will endure a heat 
| wave better if he or she doesn’t have 
/to stand over a cooking fire an hour or 
|more before each mealtime. The cold 
lunches of canned food will help here, 
and so will the construction and use 
of a below-ground bake oven. This is 
simply a pit dug a little deeper and 
wider than your favorite cooking ket- 
tle. Build a fire in the hole and keep it 
burning a couple of hours: 
| When the ground surrounding the 
excavation is well heated, rake out most 
of the coals and ashes and set in the 
food-loaded pot. It should have a snug- 
fitting lid. Cover the hole first with an 
old canvas and then with sods to hold 
the heat in. This makes a natural fire- 
less cooker that will bake beans, bread, 
meats, breakfast cereals, dried fruits, 
and stews without further attention. 
Once the oven is loaded, the cook can 
go swimming or loaf in the shade. 

In prolonged spells of hot weather, 


hunters who wish to organize 

clubs OUTDOOR LIFE offers a new 
handbook, How to Form a Sportsmen's 
Club, an authoritative and informative 
guide, prepared by Frank J. Valgenti, 
attorney, sportsman and chairman of 
the Fish and Game Council of the State 
of New Jersey. 

This handbook contains complete di- 
rections for starting and maintaining 
an association of anglers and hunters, 
including programs for the various com- 
mittees, constitution and by-laws, and 


\ a special service to anglers and 





plan the daily menu ‘to consist of a hot 
breakfast, a cold lunch, and a hot sup- 
per. The cook preheats the bake hole 
in the cool of the morning, loads it 
with the evening stew or soup or beans, 


and relaxes. At night he uncovers the 
oven and brings out hot food ready for 
consumption without further work. 

Wear loose clothing in hot-weather 
camps, but use enough of it to keep 
from being sunburned. Sunburned 
campers literally “burn up” when the 
thermometer climbs. If you want a 
nice, healthy tan, take the sun in mod- 
erate doses—-which may mean an ex- 
posure of only 10 or 15 minutes the first 
few days. 

Heat exhaustion and sunstroke are 
rare in well-organized camps, but camp- 
ers should have some knowledge of 
these ailments and know what first-aid 
treatments are best for each. Although 
they are due to the same causes—ex- 
posure to high heat and to the sun— 
heat exhaustion and sunstroke are 
quite different. 

The heat-exhaustion patient will be 
weak and dizzy, but not usually uncon- 
scious. His face is pale and covered 
with clammy sweat, and breathing and 
pulse are weak. Make him lie down in 
a cool place, loosen his clothing, and 
cover him with a blanket to prevent 
loss of body heat. Give stimulants such 
as small sips of hot tea or coffee or 
just hot water. Put a warm stone at 
his feet and rub his body briskly with 
your hands to increase circulation. 

Sunstroke is more serious and the 
patient may be completely unconscious. 
His face will be red, the pupils of the 
eyes enlarged, and the skin hot and 
dry with no perspiration. Breathing is 
generally heavy. Move this patient to 
a cool place where there is lots of fresh 
air, and loosen his clothes. Cold water 
or ice can be applied to face, neck, 
chest, and armpits. When he is con- 
scious, give small drinks of cool water 
at frequent intervals. Do not give stim- 
ulants. A physician should be reached 
as soon as possible to prevent any bad 
aftereffects. Maurice H. Decker. 


ORGANIZING A CLUB? 
Get Outdoor Life's Handbook 


instructions for preparing a certificate 
of incorporation. 

Because OUTDOOR LIFE is eager to ex- 
tend all possible aid to sportsmen who 
wish to work together for the better- 
ment of conservation and sport, How 
to Form a Sportsmen’s Club is made 
available to all interested groups or 
individuals at a cost of only 10 cents to 
cover handling and mailing. To obtain 
a copy, simply write to Sportsmen's 
Service, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., and inclose 10 cents 
in coins or stamps. 
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Good Eats at 
Home or Afield 


Prunes in Grapefruit Juice 


Prunes are a safe, healthy laxative 
and their food value is high. Put 1 Ib. 
prunes in saucepan, and add a No. 2 
can of grapefruit juice and % cup 
sugar. Simmer 25 minutes. Serve cold. 
Enough for six to eight persons. 


Stewed Tomatoes 


1 No. 2 can tomatoes 
1 tsp. salt 
% tsp. pepper 


2 slices bread 
2 tbsp. butter 


Cut bread in cubes and brown lightly 
in butter in a skillet. Add tomatoes and 
seasonings, and simmer until well 
heated through. Serves four. 

Note: A cup of left-over peas, corn, 
or beans can be added with good results. 


Minute Game Steaks 


Because it is so quickly prepared, 
this is a good recipe in camps where 
hunters may appear at all hours. With 
a sharp knife shave lean deer, elk, or 
moose meat into thin slices—less than 
¥% in. thick. Heat butter or bacon fat, 
% in. deep, in skillet. Drop in meat, 
cook 20 to 25 seconds, turn the pieces, 
and cook 20 seconds more. Then re- 
move to a plate, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and eat between slices of bread 
dipped in the hot fat. Prepare at least 
6 lb. of meat for each person. 


Meatless Stew 


When the hunting goes sour, try this 
hearty vegetable stew. It’s another rea- 
son why you should scrupulously save 
all bacon fat in camp. 


% cup bacon fat 1 No, 2 can lima 
1 No. 2 can corn beans 
1No.2cantomatoes 2 cups water 

1 No. 2 can peas Salt and pepper 


Melt fat in kettle, then add vegetables 
and water. Use less water if vegetables 
are very soupy. Cook until well heated 
through, about 15 minutes, then season 
to taste. Serves four. 


Shortcake Biscuits 


These big biscuits are delicious when 
served hot with sugared fruit—canned, 
fresh, or dried. 

2 cups prepared % cup milk 
biscuit flour % cup shortening 
2 tbsp. sugar 

If evaporated or powdered milk is 
used, first mix with water according to 
directions on container. Blend flour, 
sugar, and shortening, then add liquid. 
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Dough should be soft but not sticky. 
Knead gently, then shape into cakes % 
in. thick and about 4 in. wide. Bake 18 
to 20 minutes in a hot oven. Split, butter 
each half, and put fruit between the 
pieces and also on top. Serves four. 


Ham-bone Soup 


After you’ve eaten that ham you car- 
ried to camp, use the trimmings—bone, 
skin, and any left-over fat—to make | 
this delicious soup. 

Crack the bone in several pieces with 
your ax and put in a kettle with skin | 
(left in one piece) and bits of fat. Add | 
8 cups of water and simmer slowly 1 
hour. Then remove bone and skin and | 
add I cup split dried peas, % cup de- 
hydrated onions, and % cup dehydrated 
potatoes. Simmer 1 hour more, stirring 
frequently so peas don’t stick. Peas 
should have been soaked previously for 
2 hours. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste, and serve. Enough for four. 


Dried Beef With Eggs 


The only way a camp cook can spoil 
this hearty dish is by using too much 
heat. So keep your fire low. 


¥% lb. dried beef 
6 eggs 
Shred beef and cook for 3 minutes in 


hot fat. Then break in the eggs and 
stir until they’re cooked. Serves four. 


% cup fat 


Barbecued Wieners 


Here’s an easy way to cook this meat 
at home or on picnics. 
8 wieners 4 tbsp. catchup 
1No.2cantomatoes % cup butter 
1 tsp. salt 


Lay wieners in a skillet, cover with 
tomatoes and catchup mixed together, 
then dot top with butter and sprinkle on 
salt. Cook slowly about 20 minutes or 
until tomato mixture is quite thick. Can 
be eaten on a plate or laid inside buns. 
Serves four. 


Camp Cream 


This is a heavy powdered-milk mix- 
ture, made by using less water than 
usual. It’s a fine substitute for real 
cream and easily prepared at camp. 
Use in coffee and on puddings, fruits, 
and cereals. 

Instead of mixing the regular 4 tbsp. 
of milk powder to each cup of water, 
use 6 or even 8 tbsp. Experiment until 
you get the proportions best suited to 


DOUBLE 
VAMP 


















T 
HIS handsome 
Russell ‘Bird 
Shooter’ is buile 
with a DOUBLE 
VAMP to give you 
the best combination 
of comfort and water 
resistance you Can put 
on your feet. (See cut.) 
It is a genuine mocca- 
sin, hand-sewed to your 
individual measure 
from the finest leath- 
ers procurable. No 
foot is too hard to 
fic. You merely give 
us your measure- 
ments; Russell 
craftsmen do the 
rest. Write today. 
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AMERICA’S 
PREMIER 
UPLAND 
HUNTING BOOT 


See your dealer or 
write us for full-line 
Russell catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin Street, Berlin, Wis. 














GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 





OUTDOOR LIFE’S GALLERY 
OF NORTH AMERICAN GAME 


Big book—twice the size of this magazine—with life 
stories and lavish natural-color pictures of dozens of fa- 
5 


vorite game birds and animals. Only $5.95! Write Out- 
door Life, Dept. 898, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 











Never Go Fishing 


WITHOUT 








your taste. 
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This Handsome 
Sportsman’s Print 


Ita Yours Aa a GIFT with 
This Gree Examination Offer! 


ERE’S a beautiful full-color print that 

every sportsman wants for his Study, 
Dining Room, Sportsmen's Club or else- 
where! It’s a grand, real-life oil painting 
reproduction of the stately Elk, game king 
of America’s forests—and you may have it 
ENTIRELY FREE as your bonus for mere- 
ly examining a wonderful series of six nat- 
ural-color game pictures painted by the cele- 
brated wildlife artist Francis Lee Jaques! 
Here are magnificent prints of the speedy 
Pronghorn Antelope, the Wild Turkey, 
Black Bear, majestic Moose, Ruffed Grouse 
and shy, long-billed Woodcock! All are 
here to give you lifelong pleasure as they 
bring the tingling thrills of the hunt into 
your home! 


Accept Set for 7-Day FREE Examination! 


Expensive art pieces like these are worth 
as much as $3 to $10 each, yet you may have 
all 6 great prints—plus matching Gift Print 
—for the amazing low price of only $1.49! 
(Or $2.98 if you wish your prints beauti- 
fully mounted, ready for framing, on heavy, 
giant Art mats with three-tint borders.) Just 
send in the coupon. Your new American 
Wild Game Pictures set will be delivered 
to you C.O.D., along with your FREE Elk 
Print. Examine the set for 7 days. If you 
can bear to part with them after a full 
week's enjoyment, return 6 prints for full 
refund—and keep the Elk Print as our gift 
to you! To be sure of getting your set and 
Gift Print, mail the coupon today! 


MAIL FREE GIFT COUPON NOW! 


§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 89 
8353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


5 Send me my six new American Game Pictures and 
my FREE Elk Print to match. I will pay postman 

8 $1.49 pilus a lew cents postage. 1 may return six 

@ prints within a week if for any reason I am not 

@ satished. but the Elk Print is mine to keep in 

@ any case! 

8 (Check here if you wish each print individually 

@ Mounted on a giant 14” x 16'2" Art mat. Pay post- 

@ Man only $2.98 as payment in full, and your 

g Print will be mounted in the gamé style 

’ ‘an 

§ Name 

' , . i 

6 Addrgss ....,\ ena TS 

s \\ ; 


i—* 
: ony: is Or State 
' © Check here if roigheh ve remit now. and we will 
pay all postal char ! Simply enclose $1.49 for 
regular, or $2.98 for mounted sets. Same refund 
§ privilege. ‘ 
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Condensation in Tent 


Question: On a deer-hunting trip last year 
we used a new wall tent, 14 x 16 ft., with no 
floor, no windows, and only a flap in front for 
a door. We had quite a bit of trouble with con- 
densation. Drops of water collected all over 
the roof, and any sudden jar on the tent started 
a young cloudburst. Was ventilation the trou- 
ble? How can we eliminate this dampness? 
Our stove is a wood-burning hot-air heater.— 
Howard A. Milheim, Mich. 


Answer: Usually the use of a wood-burning 
stove solves the problem of moisture conden- 
sation inside a tent. However, your tent is a 
large one, and perhaps the stove was too small 
to do the job. I'd suggest that you provide small 
ventilating windows at the ends of your tent, up 
near the peak, with storm curtains so they can 
| be closed in bad weather. A ground cloth of 
waterproof canvas might help, too.—M. H. D. 
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Packing Supplies 


Question: A friend and I are planning a 
| canoe trip in which there will be a number of 
portages. What should we use to carry our 
supplies—Duluth packsacks, duffel bags with 
pack boards, or pack baskets? We'll also be 
using a 30-lb. outboard motor.—Robert Hagen, 
Minn. 


Answer: The best way to carry your supplies 
| is in a variety of packing devices. For your 
outboard motor I suggest a pack board, which 
is an excellent means of carrying bulky objects 
with hard, sharp corners. 
| The rest of your stuff—food, clothing, and 
bedding—should be stowed either in Duluth 
packsacks or in waterproof duffel bags. If you 
decide to use bags, you'll find a pack harness a 
convenient way of toting them overland. 
Small food sacks containing individual items 
can be slid into a 9 x 24-in. heavy canvas bag. 
Two of these make a nice harness load. If you 
don’t want to use the harness you can put the 
small food sacks in a Duluth packsack. Clothing 
can also be put in a Duluth carrier, although 
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Yor more than 2 years requests 
i. for posters of America’s Con- 
servation Pledge, suitable for fram- 
ing and permanent display, have 
poured into OUTDOOR LIFE’s offices. 
They have come from sportsmen, 
conservationists, school-teachers, 
and others who know the Pledge’s 
value in conservation education. 

Now—Pledge posters may be ob- 
tained immediately from OUTDOOR 
LIFE! These are printed on glossy 
paper, size 814 by 11 in., in blue and 
gold. They are offered by OUTDOOR 
LIFE purely as a public service. 

A nominal charge (less than ac- 
tual cost) must be made for the 
posters, as follows: One poster, 6 
cents; 10 posters, 25 cents; 100 
posters, $1.50; 1,000 posters, $10.00. 
Order in large quantities if possible 
to cut cost of handling and mailing. 
No C.O.D.’s. Address: Conserva- 
tion Pledge, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Now — Pledge Posters You Can Frame! 








for personal belongings I like a separate pack- 
sack. On a short portage blankets and bedrolls 
can usually be lashed on the outside of a 
regular load. 

If carries are short and you can handle a 
hefty load, then a tumpline is best to use. It 
will take as many packed bags as you can 
walk off under. Avoid pack baskets.—M. H. D. 


For Leather-rubber Boots 


Question: I have leather boots with rubber 
soles. I want to waterproof the leather and also 
use some preservative on the rubber. What do 
you suggest?—Eugene D. Vorpe, Pa. 


Answer: Neat’s-foot oil will both waterproof 
and soften the leather in your boots. Most 
boot factories have their own brands of water- 
proofing oils and greases, which are also usually 
good. You can also use pure vaseline. Or, in a 
pinch, you can apply warmed-up beef tallow. 
The important thing, however, is to oil the 
boots regularly. 

Grease or oil, of course, should be applied 
only to leather. Don’t get any on rubber. 

My experience is that rubber soles usually 
wear out before they have a chance to deterio- 
rate. However, if you wish, you can apply a 
mixture of 3 parts glycerin and 1 part alcohol 
to the soles with a cloth. Leave the solution on 
for 20 minutes, then wipe off the surplus with a 
dry cloth—M. H. D. 


Easing the Food Problem 


Question: We're planning a short camping 
trip and would appreciate any suggestions as to 
simplifying the food problem.—John Harris, Wis. 


Answer: If you are planning on light-pack 
camping, you should equip yourself with as 
many dehydrated and concentrated types of 
foods as you can. Also, to save time in prepar- 
ing meals you should try such items as quick- 
cooking rice and rolled oats, and ready-mixed 
biscuit and pancake flour as well as ready-mixed 
chocolate and vanilla puddings.—M. H. D. 
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Here are the new Pledge posters ; 
that thousands requested. They 
should be displayed everywhere as 
a spur to conservation education 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
..ebut don’t try it! 





Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
and get away with it. 


The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 

But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 
hold. 

That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 
ing money. 

The first rule of successful saving is regularity 
... Salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 

Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come 
across someone who can break that rule and get 


away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
cannot. 


For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 


In all history there’s never been an easier, 
surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. 


Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
Plan through our local bank. 


Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 
of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Planning to use it on salt 


water? Here’s some sound advice 
on choosing the right boat, and 


keeping it in good condition 


hat are the requirements in a 
\\ boat for salt water, as compared 

with one for fresh-water use?” 
a reader asked recently. This man’s 
boating experience had been limited to 
fishing trips on a small inland stream; 
now his firm was moving him to the 
coast, where he’d have a chance to use 
a boat of his own. His friends were 
telling him how different he’d find salt- 
water boating, and that he’d need a 
craft specially suited to it. “Set me 
straight here,’’ he requested. “I want 
to start right by buying a boat that 
will be safe and satisfactory.” 

Not every newcomer to salt water, 
whether with or without previous ex- 
perience on fresh, tackles the problem 
so intelligently. Too many go ahead 
and buy a boat without realizing the 
conditions they’re up against, or how 
hard salt water can be on hulls and 
motors. By the time they find out, it 
may be too late to do much about it. 


Major Considerations 


In thinking of salt water, many visu- 
alize waves of ocean size and assume 
that they will need a boat seaworthy 
enough to buck these. In some places, 
it is true, one has no choice but to use 
a boat in offshore waters where he’s 
pretty sure to encounter rough going 
at times. In other cases the craft must 
be adapted to local conditions such as 
heavy surf. Still, these can almost be 
considered as exceptions. 

Actually, most salt-water boats—at 
least the smaller open ones—are used 
on waters that are very similar in size 
and exposure to fresh-water bodies; on 
bays and tidal rivers where there is 
shelter of some sort, or where one can 
plan runs with an eye on the weather. 
e The fact that the water is salt makes 
little difference, as far as the size and 
shape of the hull are concerned. 

Along our coasts, too, especially in 
these days of easy car travel, one usual- 
ly has a wide choice of places to use a 
boat. The wise boatman picks a place 
that is not too exposed, not necessarily 
because he’s afraid of open water but 
as a matter of dollars and cents. He 
can afford a small craft but not a larger 
and more seaworthy one. 

Tides are a feature of salt water that 
can have some bearing on your selection 
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of a boat and a motor for it. Their rise 
and fall, and the consequent currents, 
must usually be considered in the use 
of your outfit. 

Often you can time your trips to have 
the tide with you both going and com- 
ing, but there will be times when you 
have to buck it. Where the flow can 
be considerable, just as on fresh water 
where you have a strong river current, 
you will need a somewhat larger motor 
than you would otherwise. As far as 
the boat itself is concerned, you must 
remember that swift-flowing tides can 
make waters dangerous. If a boat is 
too small it can easily get into trouble, 
and if it is unstable it can be upset 





-.-J. A. EMMETT, 





Editor 


and an accident can be serious in such 
waters. Then, too, if a considerable 
stretch of the water is exposed to strong 
winds, a mean sea can be kicked up 
by wind blowing against a swift-flowing 
tide. Where swift tides are the rule, 
favor a boat a little larger and more 
seaworthy than you’d need otherwise. 

The above-mentioned differences be- 
tween salt and fresh water affect only 
the size or design of the boat and may 
not apply in all cases. The real differ- 
ence—the fact that sea water is salty 
and pretty sure to be infested with 
worms—is more important. You have 
to consider the effect of salt water on 
metals, not only in a metal boat but 





It’s Easy to Attach 


DB pigne fenders are a necessity where 
a small boat is used in conjunction 
with a larger one, to avoid scarring the 
latter’s paint. On any boat, they cushion 
against shocks such as contact with 
piers. 

The drawing at left, below, shows a 
simple rope-type fender. To keep this 
neatly in place, the outer gunwale or 
rub strips must be grooved to take it. 
If these strips are secured with screws, 
it is an easy matter to remove them and 
cut the grooves with a gouge or chisel. 

In replacing the strips after gouging 
out the groove, you should use shorter 
screws, either driving in fresh loca- 
tions or choosing heavier ones to give 
the threads a grip in the old holes. If 
the strips cannot be removed ‘intact, 
replace them with new ones grooved 
as described. 

Soft cotton rope in % or 1-in. diam- 
eter is often sold for use in fenders. If 
you can’t get this, use new Manila or 
sisal, or even a length of used rope 


Gunwale Fenders 


scrubbed clean. Serve or whip one end 
of the rope neatly. Then, starting at 
either quarter aft, let this end lap over 
onto the transom about 3 in. and fasten 
with two roundhead brass screws. Carry 
the rope around into the groove and, 
keeping it stretched taut as you go, 
fasten with screws about 4 in. apart. 
Carry around the stem and back down 
the other side, finally cutting and whip- 
ping the end to lap over the transom as 
before. 

The other drawing shows a boughten 
fender which consists of a semicircular 
core of sponge rubber with a width of 
heavy duck webbing covering it and 
extending at the sides. To apply this, 
tack one edge to the top of the rub strip 
as shown, keeping it far enough in that 
when the fender is pulled down the 
rubber-cored section will lie on the face 
of the gunwale strip. 

The lower skirt is tacked under the 
gunwale strip after the top edge has 
been secured all around.—J. A. E. 
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also in a wooden one. This includes 
boats of plywood or any of the various 
kinds of planking construction, and 
even canvas-covered craft, in which 
metal is used to only a slight extent in 
the form of fastenings and fittings. 

In manufacturers’ catalogues you'll 
see some boats offered in a choice of 
fresh and salt-water models. Other 
builders say that all their boats are 
suitable for salt-water use. In either 
case, it is not better wood that sets the 
salt-water boat apart from the other 
one. The difference will be chiefly in the 
fastenings and fittings. 

You can quickly check up on the fit- 
tings of a boat. Rowlocks, cleats, and 
such things should be of bronze or 
brass—or at least of real, hot-dipped 
galvanized iron, according to the price 
class or type of the boat. Coated fittings, 
such as cadmium finished, just won't 
stand up. 

Chrome fittings, on the other hand, 
are perfectly satisfactory since the 
metal underneath is either brass or 
bronze. Such plating will prevent the 
tarnishing that is so undesirable in a 
well-kept boat—at least until the plat- 
ing is chipped or worn off by years of 
use, when the fittings can be replated. 
Nowadays you may also run up against 
fittings made of one of the lightweight 
alloys. Most of these are resistant to 
corrosion but not proof against it, and 
too often lacking in real strength. 


Get Reputable Products 


It is not so easy to determine the 
worth of the fastenings. The only way 
to be safe is to buy a reputable manu- 
facturer’s salt-water model—or, if you 
want a rather low-priced outfit such as 
a plainly built, paint-finished job, to 
deal with a builder on salt water. 

Generally speaking, galvanized fas- 
tenings are to be regarded as only fair. 
They are not likely to let you down as 
far as strength is concerned, but they 
will rust-streak the paint in time. 

In most cases, however, a reputable 
builder’s salt-water model will have 
brass or bronze screw fastenings, and 
any tacks—-as in a canoe or canvas- 
covered boat—-will be of copper. The 
last-named metal may be used satis- 
factorily in riveted form for long fas- 
tenings, or for planking fastenings in 
a boat of the lapstreak type. Monel and 
stainless steel are not yet found often 
in screws or nails for small boats. 
Where they are used, they are excellent. 

Several times I have mentioned brass 
and bronze together. These are often 
confused, even “by builders, despite the 
fact that bronze will stand up almost 
indefinitely whereas brass—for ex- 
ample, in a screw of ordinary com- 
mercial grade—-may have a remark- 
ably short life. When really new, such 
brass has a bright, yellow look, while 
bronze appears duller. A safer guide, 
however, is when the builder’s speci- 
fications name a trade-marked bronze 
as used in the fastenings. 

Common iron or steel nails and screws 
are never used by a builder who wants 
to turn out an honest salt-water boat. 
Like the coated ones, they’ll fail quickly 
ind rust-streak almost at once. 

Maybe you're thinking of a metal 
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Like Speed ? This proved Full Jeweled* 
beauty whips you over the water 

at speeds up to 34 mph. Trolls a lazy 1 
mph! A deluxe version of the highly 
popular Lightning, the “Super 10°’ has many 
new feature extras, new advanced 

styling you expect of 

Kiekhaefer engineering as 
—New, Easy Tilt 

Handle. New protector rim and rear 
resting handle, absolutely waterproof 
spark plugs and magneto, non-clogging rubber 
Rotex Water Purfip for reliable cooling, Longer 
Steering Handle with built-in screw driver. 
Feature for feature it’s the toughest, quietest, 
smoothest outboard you've ever enjoyed. 

See it. Drive it. Then you'll know why it is 
aptly named the ‘Super 10." 
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" EASY TO ASSEMBLE KITS 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY Everything Complete 
in Kit. Quality Material. Simple as ABC instructions 
Immediate Delivery. Save Money, Big Value. Sturdy 


ROWBOATS, KAYAKS, DINGHIES, INBOARDS, 
OUTBOARDS, RUNABOUTS, CABIN CRUISERS 
aE SEND 25¢ Colorful Mlustrations show all 


‘49 Models, 8 to 23 Ft., and 


(COIN) FOR CATALOGS Construction Details 


U-MAK-IT PRODUCTS _ manne oivsion 


Formerly Koyok Boot Co. 7O1E~ WHITTIER ST., N.Y. 59, N.Y. 








be Full Length Spray Rails ——— 
Keep passengers perfectly 


dry—even at high speeds. Rowboat 


Catalog also shows two new 

boats. Two big factories save 

you freight. Outboards 
CATALOG FREE 

Write for your copy. State 


kind of boat in which you are Light Boat Aut 
interested ne 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co. (66) 
218 Ann St. ( rite to ) ‘ln St. 
PESHTIGO, wis. either place co iD, N.Y. 
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LIFETIME WRITTEN GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE 
MILITARY TYPE 


BINOCULARS 


6x15—$19.95 
6x30—$27.75 
7x50—$44.00 
7x50 Coated—$52.50 
10x50—$55.00 
10x50 Coated—$65.00 





8x30—$34.75 


Made to rigid military specifications. Seven to choose ore + 
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these all purpo 

” eiare All have oupe rt 
Individual focussing 
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Fe or top qui alt ty performance « 
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ae slete with ge 1uine leather, piush lined case and straps 

( pane “i price means entire ‘optic oo is precision poe 
Super binoculars for shasers a LIFETIME 
_—e GUARANTEE CerTiFicare! A id 20% for Fed 
il tax. Cash orders rushed postpaid or send $2.00 de 
posit and we will ship C.O.D. fo e batan< “e ‘plus postal charge 


UNITED | pacerels co. 
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GET MORE 


SPEED 
POWER 
MILEAGE 


HOW ? sust Send us a Post- 
card For Free Information on Octagane Water 
Injection—But—Do it Today! 


COMMONWEALTH CARBURETOR CORPORATION 
DIV. 20-P, BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


Dealers Ingucries Invited 


BOATS OF STAINLESS STEEL 




















It's here! The 1950 model, lighter & more rugged 
Sportsmen prefer them for a lifetime of service. Our 
prices are right and our unsinkable boats are of supe- 
rior quality. We know the boating business. 12 & 
14-foot boats for prompt a Write for particulars 


REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD. wA23%%in 









BOAT YOURSELF 





Fishing, or outboard models, lightweight. 
Ready cut, knock-down parts, glue, screws, 
illustrated instructions. Write for literature. 


_ ACME BOAT CO., 2 Oak St., Miamisburg, Ohio 





HULL 


AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


AVOID DIRECTION WORRIES 
ON STRANGE VACATION ROADS 
Beaconlite Illuminated $5.95 

Streamline Standard $3.95 

At your dealer's. Write for literature. 


HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-P8, Warren, Ohio. 


Drive by u 





MEN afflicted with Bladder Trouble, Get- 
ting Up Nights, Pains in Back, Hips and 
Legs, Nervousness, Dizziness, Physical 
Inability and General Impotency send for 
our amazing FREE Book 
that tells how you may 
correct these conditions 
and have new health and 
zest in life. Write Today, 
EXCELSIOR No Obligation. 
INSTITUTE DEPT. 1801, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


FISHING, RAIN OR SHINE! 









You'll find it with LAKELINER Jr! 
This shallow draft, steel hull, 6° «x 16 
outboard ca cruiser offers many 
Pang ede and 
ike. Boathouse 





ary to rate a profit 

= . able fleet of LAKELINERS for 
rentals. Priced $795.60 f.0.b. factory. Terms available. Fleet prices on 4 of more 
Write for details and folder of large LAK ELINE R featured in \ IF E 


LAKELINER, Inc. + Hot Springs, Arkansas 
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boat. There seems to be considerable 
doubt as to the suitability of such 
craft—with the possible exception of 
the stainless-steel ones—-for use where 
the water is really salt and the boat is 
to be left in it. Metal boats are immune 
to worm damage as long as there are 
no underwater wood parts, but they’re 
no better than wood when it comes to 
barnacles and grass growths adhering 
to them. This means that you must 
still keep the bottom covered with an 
antifouling paint. 

What you are up against in using a 
metal boat in salt water is the effect 
of the salt water on the metal—what 
rust will do to a steel boat or corrosion 
to one of lightweight alloy such as 
aluminum. A galvanized-steel boat will 
stand up well until its zinc plating gets 
chipped off or worn away by use; after 
that, even with the best of modern rust- 
preventing paints, it can be a constant 
battle to keep the exposed places from 
being eaten away. 


Antirust Dope for Steel 


Steel boats of the cruiser type are 
becoming rather common and seem to 
give satisfaction when they have been 
finished with salt-water use in mind, 
and when they are given proper care. 
Antirust coatings applied at the factory 
appear to protect the metal and afford 
a base that will hold the paint applied 
by the owner. Electrolysis—the effect 
of salt water on dissimilar metals used 
close together, has also been provided 
against. This is something that seldom 
bothers the owners of small boats. 

In these days, the man who wants a 
metal boat will be more likely to con- 
sider an aluminum one. Last month I 
told how these are working out in both 
salt and fresh water, so I needn't repeat 


| myself here except to say that such 
| boats are resistant to corrosion but not 


proof against it. The better builders 


| use the best alloy plating they can get, 








but even they are pretty sure to advise 
that the boat be specially prepared and 
painted at the factory if it is to be 
used in salt water. When this is done, 
and the customer co-operates by giving 
proper upkeep care, it will stand up 
remarkably well. Because of their 
light weight, however, such boats are 
not likely to be kept in the water con- 
tinuously throughout the season. 

When the boat (whether metal or 
wood) is taken to and from the water 
on a car top or trailer, you avoid the 
twin hazards of rust or corrosion and 
worms and growths. Neither is likely 
to cause trouble when the craft is in 
the water only for short periods of 
time. If the boat is merely pulled out 
on the beach—or, better still, given the 
protection of a boathouse or roofed 
shelter—-the same thing applies. How- 
ever, even for such in-an-out service 
I'd want a salt-water model, if only as 
a matter of easier upkeep. 

If you do leave your boat in the 
water you must protect its bottom. 
In the case of a metal or plastic craft, 
which cannot actually be harmed by 
worms, such protection will keep bar- 
nacles and grass from adhering to tne 
hull and slowing the boat up—at least 
for the effective life of the paint. For 





any other kind of boat it is a must. 
Without it, worms may damage and 
even ruin the craft. 

The most practical method of pro- 
tection is to apply an antifouling bot- 
tom paint each spring, or oftener if 
you have a long boating season. Be- 
tween paintings, naturally, you must 
be alert to touch up any places where 
the paint has been chafed off to expose 
the wood—and to avoid this chafing as 
far as possible in your use of the boat. 

Copper-type bottom paint is com- 
monly used, though it is claimed that 
new types now on the market give 
longer protection. The latter are more 
expensive, and the type to be used may 
depend on the protection required or 
the length of the season as it affects 
the time between paintings. 

This bottom paint is cut in in a 
straight line above the water. For the 
surface above this point I’d use a good 
marine-make paint or varnish. A paint 
—particularly in white—that was not 
developed for marine use will be likely 
to discolor or stain from marsh and 
other gases found in some sections. 
In varnish it is even more important to 
use the best grade obtainable. Salt 
water can be very hard on varnish, dull- 
ing the surface of a not-so-good grade 
and eventually causing deterioration 
right through to the wood. 

If the boat is in and out of the water, 
you can escape such finish trouble to a 
great extent by hosing off the salt 
water, or the perhaps imperceptible 
film of dried salt deposited by spray, 
with fresh water after each use. Even 
if the craft is left in the water, this 
deposit should at least be wiped off the 
exterior parts of the engine. 


Caring for the Motors 


An outboard of the usual water- 
cooled type should never be left on the 
boat for long periods of time when not 
in use—not even tilted up. Take it off 
so you can do a better job of draining 
the salt water from the cooling system 
and flushing it out with fresh. To flush, 
run the motor for a short while in a 
barrel of fresh water, or use one of 
the hose attachments made for the 
purpose. 

If the motor is an inboard, all you 
can do is to wipe off the salt deposited 
by spray. With an air-cooled engine 
(the type most likely to be used now- 
adays in a small inboard job), you 
don’t have to worry about the cooling 
system, and in the case of a water- 
cooled one the iron water-jacket parts 
are heavy enough to resist the action 
of heated salt water throughout the 
reasonable life of the engine itself. A 
large engine may have a fresh-water 
cooling system. 

I’ve never known a man who really 
hankers to own a boat who could be 
stopped by the fact that he was limited 
to coastal waters. Foul tides, the 
chances of worm damage, the trouble 
that faulty fastenings ean give, and 
the things that salt water can do to 
an engine if given a chance—all these 
he takes in his stride. In time he comes 
to look on these merely as necessary 
evils, and gains in the wisdom required 
to combat them.—J. A. Emmett. 
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WESBAR CAR TOP CARRIER 


with Loading Roller 
Ideal for transporting duck 
boats, skiffs, ete. Loading 
Roller enables one man to 
vandie boat. Loader re- 
nains attached to carrier. 
No. 210SW Heavy Duty 













Carrier, & large vacuum 

cups, Steel U Bars, attach- 

ing straps, etc (without 

loading roller), $10.00.¢ 
e Model $12.00.* 
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*10% higher west of Rockies comes with order). 


WESBAR STAMPING CORP., Dept. OL-8, West Bend, Wis. 








EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light, easy to nandle, check as baggage; carry by band and on 
auto; safe for ey all sizes; non-sinkable; strongerthan wood; 
used by tl foreign governments. Awarded First Prize 
at Chie ago ona St. Louis World’s Fair. Send l(c for catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











—TOMAHAWK BOATS—, 


TOMAHAWK BOATS 


Runabouts, Rowboats. 
Some dealerships available 


TOMAHAW 


sowest cost— Hign- 
nd for details. 
wisc. 


11 models 
est quality 
TOMAHAWK BOATS, 














SOMETHING NEW? 


WELL NO—BUT NEAT—AND FOR YOUR SEAT! 


Install a pair of D-S OAR-RESTS on your rowboat 
and hold those wet, drippy oars outside the boat to 
keep your seat dry! 


Only SOc per pair, complete with hardware & instructions 
postpaid. Or 5S pairs for $2.00 postpaid. Agents wanted. 


DEMING-SANFORD RESEARCH PRODUCTS 
841 BENNETT ST. CKSON, MICHIGAN 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 
If you suffer the agonizing pains 
of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed, learn about 
a new trustworthy, modern, non- 
treatment method. This marvelous 









surgical 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


BALL Cl CLINIC Dept. 532 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


How to Improve 
Your Shooting! 


Here is the most 
complete book of its 
ever published 





kind 
—now yours for only 
Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
“sighting 
bullet 
and wind re- 


control, 
in’, judging 
“drop” 
sistance, use of tele- 
scopic sights — and 
other 
improve 


hundreds of 





hints to 


your shooting! 


Today—Only 25c! 


Order Your Copy 


SHOOTING Facts is packed with everything 


you need to know 
; 


about arms and ammuni- 
ion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular types of rifles, shotguns, 
shells and sights—with 


evolvers, cartridges, 


wealth of valuable tables and illustrations. 
94 pages. Send only 25c for your copy today! 
\ddress Dept. 89 
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Sealer for Plywood 





Question: Before painting, should I apply a 


coat of sealer to the plywood boat I have 
built?—R. C. Collins, N.C. 
Answer: Some paint manufacturers make 


plywood sealers designed to prevent the hair- 
line checking of paint or varnish, a fault to 
which plywood is subject. Apply it according 
to directions on the container. 

Next best, in my opinion, is a coat of alumi- 
num paint on all surfaces. Use a marine-grade 
paint over the aluminum. (Try to get a marine 


grade of aluminum paint also—one in which 
spar varnish is the vehicle which holds the 
aluminum powder 


Of course, if you're going to finish your boat 
with varnish the procedure will be different. In 
that case, first apply a clear sealer or surfacer 


af, 4. 2. 


Stainless-steel Boats 


I’m thinking of 
boat, and I'd 
craft.—William 


getting a 12-ft 
like your opinion 
Nicklis, N.Y 


Question: 
stainless-steel 
on this type of 


Answer: For one thing, these craft are very 
reasonably priced, considering the times I 
don’t think you'll find them noisy, as most 
makes have noise-deadening construction. They’re 
also inclined to be hotter to the touch than 
wooden boats, but this may not be an objection 
in a northern locality. 

The boats are long-lasting, 
damaged, and, like aluminum 
in weight.—J. A. E. 


easily 
light 


they’re not 
boats, are 


Box-body Type Trailer 


Question: Would the box-body type make a 
good trailer for hauling my 150-lb. plastic boat? 
Instead of using springs, could I mount the 
frame on the axle?—D. E. Bradford, Tex. 

Answer: I like the box-body type trailer 
because it’s so convenient for carrying gear 
Too often there’s a temptation to haul extra 
gear in the boat—and this is not a good idea 
since the articles may shift and damage the 
hull. 

I'd use springs on the trailer since it’s well 


to do everything possible to minimize road 
shock and vibration. Some craft (such as your 
plastic boat)’ can withstand road shock better 


Nevertheless, it’s still advis- 
as possible.—J. A. E 


than planked types 
able to reduce it as much 


Refinishing a Canoe 


I plan to remove the old paint from 
canoe and then repaint it 
good job of it?—Carl B 


Question: 
my canvas-covered 
How can I make a 
Sanborn, N.Y. 


Answer: Remove the old paint with a good 
grade of paint-and-varnish remover. The better 
the grade the easier the job will be. Be sure to 
go over the canvas finally with whatever solvent 
is called for in the directions on the can of re 
mover. Also wash the canvas thoroughly with 
soap and water, otherwise the new paint may 

| not adhere well. 

In using a remover be sure to let it—not your 
scraping—do the job. Use several coats if neces 
sary, taking off a little paint at a time until 
you get down to the bare canvas. When using 
the scraper be careful not to cut the canvas 
where it is raised by a fastening or a seam. 

After cleaning the canvas, apply several coats 

| of any good marine paint in a hull-and-deck 
| grade. It’s preferable not to use a high-gloss 
| finish such as ename or this might build up 
| a thick coating and hasten checking.—J. A. E. 



















Pen getred 
SOLES 


EASY TOAPALY! 









POSTPAID 
INCLUDING 
CEMENT 





On slippery rocks, roots, ice, or any 
PENETRED Safety Soles, with 
provide sure-footing from the minute 
you pu Just apply to your present shoes, 
boots, or with our special cement and you'll have 

nting footwear you know will be comfortable 
smnmae Safety Soles 
ng the princ 


odern truck tire 
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wire claws 
t them on 


waders 


are new, the latest development incorporat- 
imbedded in rubber (the same as used 
they grip even better as they wear. Here's 
. sold on o money 


pie of wire clows 


on 


sure-footing you'll never want to be without 
Back gvuor 


ontee 
Illustrated literature upon request. 


State size when ordering 
Send check or money order 
*T MM. Reg 


od td ee aed 


BLOCK B Marshfield, Wis. 










Why Not You! 


THe Beckman MX-8” 


A Revolutionary New Radioactivity 
Detector Designed Especially 
For Amateur Uranium Prospecting! 


¢ nation’s leaders in building scientific 
MX-8" enables amateurs to join the 
( I t aut posits Take it on hunting, fishing, 

You may discover valuable 
ive. Fortunes are being made in this 


i i ou go 


The “ is compact, portable, weighs only 34 Ibs. complete. 








> MX.-8" 

® Simple one-hand operation 

 Ruggedly built for rough field service. 

+ Highly sensitive—detects Beta, 
Gamme and X-Rays in both low and 
high intensities 

© Inexpensive to buy and mointein. 


any other jue 


Beckman Instruments 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
South Pasadena 60, California 


brewers e em ZEISS TYPE 


J Boe a ee 


BRAND NEW 7x50 Leather Case included. Add omy 











ax. Selection of ocher sizes equally low 
g cd. SUPERB QUALITY — LIFETIME CON 
STRUCTION ONEY-.BACK GUARANTE (nec. 


DE AL DIRECT WITH THE IMPORTER AND SAVE UP “To 
O%' Know che EXTRA PLEASURE OF OWNING a pair of FINE 
INOCULARS. Enjoy the chrill and satisfaction of clear, vivid 
Ups af sporting events, cueamricals week-end crips, vacations, 

uises, ec. Send NOW for Bookler “How to Select Binoculars 
for Your Personal Needs” Ics FREE! Write for ie TODAY! 


imperters, 672-L8 South Lafayette, Les Angeles 5, Cal. 


Bushnell 
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BASS CURE : 














n 
(continued from page 33) u 
“I expect to be too busy catching fish on te 
my own to notice any action that may m 
happen to come your way.” I 
“Happen!’’ Mac snorted. “Listen, the ar 
bass I land don’t happen! I reach out til 
and tempt ’em where they live, with the to 
only kind of tackle a fisherman ought to we 
use. What takes place after that is a 
matter of skill, not chance!”’ 
Ralph found the plug he was seeking 
and looked up, grinning. ‘“O.K.,” he 
agreed. “Let’s see you do it—before I tor 
do.”’ int 
We rowed out beyond the drop-off sp 
ad bad ad and—Mac with his fly rod, Ralph and I lik 
Ul nti n r; | hy BS in Lo es with plugs—started to explore the little we 
» | pockets at the edge of the rushes and kn 
a lily pads. But the bass apparently didn’t pu 
know the season was open. 
rs | ins ll] nga AS We went all the way around the lake ne 
7 without getting a strike, and I’ve never he 
been so miserable on a fishing trip be- the 
A big book of definite instructions made for fore or since. My arms were too swollen bas 
. for me to handle the rod with either mi 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and : \ . 
wae , : skill or pleasure. By the time we came in | 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a ig, 2 
area back to the vicinity of the dock I was of 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on b d il it 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and about ey to ca Bia ~ _ 
. , “This is slow fishing, Ralph ac- dee 
make one you or anyone would be glad to look : 
aria ty : knowledged. “It’s too calm. If the gor 
at, live in, or own. , 
ry ase breeze would come up we’d get some I 
| =, cms ) | \ | Here are complete plans, and step-by-step bass.” the 
een ee a 2 H| , instructions for every stage of the work. De- “It’s never too calm,’”’ Mac disputed sur 
J : signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist him. “We just haven’t hit the right wa 
ies J 
p> 309 6 ——— — + homes, wayside stands, bungalows. lures. There’s something they'll take, unt 
and once we find what it is wy 7 
H H sf. d That was as far as he got. He had hai 
E ve ry t h in g S im p | l f 1e pw 1 Fea A laid the yellow bug up in a tiny weed- He 
jh = " - hates : | 
Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- hee Niece Sons =~ borde ves — and — ering ming = hac 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex ert mes out, frog fashion, when the water mai 
plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of lal s] swirled and a bass hit it like a sledge unc 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. EB | ——— hammer. Mac’s rod tip jerked up... hal: 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, Sant — the bass came his own length out of _ 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- the lake ... and the fun was on. a0) 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. “T told you I’d show you action!” glo 
Don’t imagine it’s hard—when you see the book you'll be Mac hooted. “You can’t do this with a I 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about bait rod.” Z 
how to estimate all costs arr ere T ee — 
before you start — what rly ~~ — en _ his 
“So far it’s not much of a He tur 





elation in simplicity. > 
These ere reductions of his rod curve like an oxbow. Thirty H 
ONLY $198 large pictures and plans feet out from the boat a second big- Pe 
in the manual a whe 
: — ee mouth broke water and walked half 
an oar length on his tail. bien 
Mac and Ralph had a lively time with ve 
C oO m p | e t e M a n U a | S h oO W Ss 4 oO W those two fish. They were the first bass i. 
of the season and they had come at the - 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, | end of an hour of luckless fishing. i. 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the | Apart from that, they put up the kind , 


lumber to use, etc. A rev- ~ 
broke off in a startled yell, and I saw | and 
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: . of scrap a man has a right to expect of 
subject. Prepar xp : - min 
je repared by experts for Popular Science Monthly a good bronzeback. ae 
and OuTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as genuine Ralph was at the oars when his fish i 
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worked the boat farther out from the 1a 
Send NoMoney NOW M il Th ° Cc weeds while he and Mac took the live the 
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ind almost as he eased the stringer back 
nto the water a fish waded into my 
lure at the margin of a patch of lilies. 
It was a light strike, no more than 
telegraphing through the rod and into 
my wrist, and I wasn’t surprised when 
I failed to set the hooks. I went back 
and tried for him again half a dozen 
times, but apparently a barb had 
touched him and he’d had enough. We 
went on to look for another bass. 


This One Knew How to Hit 


We found one within five minutes, 
too, along a weedy bar that jutted out 
into the lake. I was working a wobbling 
spoon fairly deep and he went after it 
like a robin after a worm. The strike 
was a shock of solid resistance and I 
knew, even before he threw his first 
punch, that I was fast to a good fish. 

He didn’t try for the top. I had con- 
nected with him close to the weeds and 
he bored for bottom the instant he felt 
the hooks. He had enough weight to 
back his argument, too, and for half a 
minute I expected him to foul my line 
in spite of all I could do. But the strain 
of the rod told on him after his first 
savage flurry and I teased him out into 
deeper water and settled down for a 
good hand-to-hand tussle. 

He gave it to me. He was all over 
the lake, down deep and up near the 
surface. In time his antics lost their 
wallop, and I led him along, easylike, 
until he was within sight. 

The first look I had at him made the 
hair on the back of my neck stand up. 
He was sagging on the line but he 
hadn’t quit, he wasn’t belly up. He 
made a slow turn in the water, almost 
under the boat, and there was a good 
half yard of him. 

“Wow!” Ralph yelled. “That fish’ll 
go four pounds! Handle him with 
gloves!” 

I didn’t need the advice. Mac was 
ready with the net and I eased the bass 
his way, shortening line with cautious 
turns of the reel handle. Mac reached— 
and then the fish noticed the boat. 

He spun in a savage frenzied pin- 
wheel that lifted him a foot out of 
water and caught me off guard. I saw 
him throw the wobbler clear of his 
gaping jaws and knew that I had lost 
him. 

“Too bad!’’ Mac and Ralph said soft- 
ly in unison. 

I managed a feeble grin. ‘Never 
mind,” I told them. “My ivy doesn’t 
itch any more, anyway!”’ 

Ralph picked up a small bass after 
that and then Mac took two more on 
the fly rod. The wind was freshening 
but the fish showed no signs of knock- 
ing off for the day. 

I changed to a red-and-yellow plug 
with an exaggerated crippled-minnow 
action. Before I had made a dozen 
casts with it I was fast to a medium- 
sized bigmouth with the fighting in- 
Sstincts of a Brahman bull. But the 
hooks held this time and Mac made 
good with the net. I sat back and 
added the bass to the stringer with the 
Satisfied feeling that comes with the 
Season’s first good fish. He didn’t make 
up for the big one I had lost but he 
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certainly helped the situation along. 

I voted breakfast after that, and 
Ralph and Mac were willing. But when 
we turned toward the dock I had an- 
other idea. 

“Let’s swing down this shore,” I sug- 
gested. “I want one more try at that 
bass I missed this morning. He ought 
to be ready to feed again by now.” 

So we went back to the patch of water 
lilies and let the boat drift in while I 
started to work every likely hole and 
pocket where a hungry bass might lie 
in wait. 

I got my reward on the third cast. I 
laid my plug in a narrow notch between 
two lily clumps, letting it float at the 
top for a second or two like an injured 
minnow that has spent its strength in 
flopping at the surface. Then I twitched 
the rod and brought the lure away a 
couple of feet, let it float slowly back 
to the top and twitched it again. I was 
giving it the business the best I knew 
how and I had just about forgotten 
there is such a thing as poison ivy, 
when blooie! A fish smashed into the 
plug as square and hard as a maul hit- 
ting a stake. 

I didn’t have to hook him. He hooked 
himself. Matter of fact, he knocked the 
reel handle out of my hand and for two 
or three frenzied seconds he had slack 
line and a free spool. But it did him no 
good. The hooks were in his bony jaw 
too deep to be thrown, and I grabbed 
the handle and lifted the rod and took 
the slack from him before he had time 
to get under way. 

He managed to reach the lily stems 
and I had a bad time with him for half 
a minute. But he worked himself free 
and came corkscrewing to the top, and 
I horsed him out in the clear in a hurry. 
We had a very nice slugging match 
after that, with no weeds to interfere. 
He charged down to the bottom and 
threshed and wrestled at the top. 


That Fish Did Me Good 


It took me maybe ten minutes to land 
him. It seemed like an hour, about as 
good an hour as I’ve ever had on a bass 
lake. Ralph netted him and we guessed 
his weight at three pounds. Our guess 
was good, too. He wasn’t so big as the 
fish I lost but he was the best bass we 
took that morning, and he rounded out 
my day in a fashion that left nothing 
to be desired. 

When we went in for breakfast most 
of the swelling was gone from my arms 
and they didn’t itch the way they had. 

I went in to see Doc the next day. 

“Better, eh?’ he said as soon as he 
looked at me. 

I nodded. 

“The vaccines finally did the trick,” 
he commented. “I told you they would.” 

“I’m not so sure,” I retorted. “Maybe 
it was the vaccines, or the wet dress- 
ings, or the Epsom-salt baths. Or may- 
be it was the three-pound bigmouth I 
caught about two hours after sunup 
yesterday morning.” 

Doc eyed me for a minute in mild 
surprise. Then he laughed. ‘Maybe it 
was,” he agreed. “It wouldn't surprise 
me a bit. But you should have come 
along with me. I caught a smallmouth | 
bigger than that!’’ THE END 
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sign—priced $34.50 up. Com- 
} plete plywood kits save you 
0% or more, Assembly is 
simple, all parts pre-cut— 
frames pre-assembled, Send 
» 25e (coin) for complete, illus- 
., trated literature, (Literature 
plus booklet, “Plywood 
Boats,”” send $1.00.) 





























igns by Deed, Lord, etc. Plank, steel, 
plywood 6-35 ft. Detailed blue »prints, full- size 
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scommaelil mee uae Water grave $1.00 
E-Z LOCK — SAFE! DEPENDABLE! 


Impossible for motor to fall into water whether 
screwed tightly or not. This new improvement 
fits all motors including P 
10 HP. (For larger motor 
specify HP) 


EASY TO INSTALL — by 
anyone in 15 minutes. No 
ropes or chains to tangle 
lines or stumble over. At- 
tractive — won't rust or 
deteriorate. Soldon 
money-back guarantee. 
.00 Post Paid 
Anywhere in U. S. PATENT PENDING 


E & C MANUFACTURING CO. 
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MUCH MORE SPEED 


FOR OUTBOARDS! 


All tests conclusively prove that MICH- 
IGAN’S newly developed “AQUA-JET” 
propellers provide much more speed fa 
motors of 7/2 HP to 50 HP on racing 
runabouts and step-bottom hydroplanes 
No rebuilding of lower unit is necessary. 
Write for prices. Other propellers fa 
superior performance for practically every 
outboard in every application, Write fae 
catalog with recommendation § charts 
j MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Grand Rap- 
J ids 3, Mich. World's largest manufac 
/ turers of motor boat propellers, Dealers 
everywhere. 
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YOUR NEW BOAT SHOULD CE A “WOLVERINE” 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
Dept. 21 Grand Rapids, Michigas Michigas 


DURACRAFT 


A name becoming more respected by sportsmes 
everywhere! Arc welded sturdy aluminum boats tha? 
are 100% SAFE! 3 cu. ft. air chambers float boa? 
and occupants even if 
filled with water. LOW 
UPKEEP COSTS! The 
FISHERMAN, designed 
for active sportsmen? 


Ward Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Monticello, Arkansas 
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Build OWN — 
Build a better boat than you can $ 50 
buy for the money! Save 35-55%. 
Exclusive laminated ribbe 4 con- 
struction, prefabricated for easy and up 


assembly. All popular types from 

simple car-top models to mahogany-decked 
runabouts, priced from $39.50 to $199.50. Send 
10 cents for literature, 
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Coursing, a sport old as the 

bl 

pyramids, is still popular today. 
Here’s a colorful story about it— 


and the sight-running hounds 


ften when we think of gun dogs 
QO we picture the retrievers, the 

pointers, and the hounds which 
combine keen scenting powers and in- 
stinctive hunting traits with the skills 
they’ve learned from their trainers. 
They find game, wait for the gun to 
down it, and then bring it to the 
master’s outstretched hand. 

It might not occur to us, though, that 
this is a relatively modern method of 
hunting. Centuries ago men hunted 
with coursing hounds that ran by sight 
instead of scent. Often the dogs them- 
selves made the kill. And the chase was 
simply that-—-a thrilling contest of 
speed between dog and quarry. The 
hunter went along to witness the match 
and, sometimes, to dispatch the animal 
with spear or bow and arrow after the 
swift dogs had succeeded in bringing 
it to bay. 

The methods of those ancient days 
don’t seem so outdated, after all, when 
we consider that some of the descend- 
ants of those coursing breeds are still 
with us today--and still performing 
in the field. I recall an experience some 
years ago in Texas, when, with several 
friends, I participated in an unusual 
hunt. We rode away from the ranch 
house at dawn. On a lead attached 
to one of the saddles was a superb- 
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ly muscled, fawn-colored greyhound. 

“What happens if we run across a 
coyote ?’’ I asked. 

“Just you wait and see,” was the an- 
swer. 

We must have ridden for about 8 
miles when suddenly a lean coyote 
streaked from a thick growth of mes- 
quite. As the animal sped over rocks 
and through brush, my companion 
slipped the leash from the greyhound 
and murmured: “Go get him!” 

Like a golden streak the dog flashed 
away on the track. The course was 
covered with boulders and brush, but 
dog and quarry cleared them in their 
stride. Both animals finally disappeared 
into an arroyo and as we followed them 
to the brink of the gully we were in 
time to see the coyote scale the op- 
posite side. The greyhound was only 
10 ft. behind—and gaining. 

Reaching the level plain, the quarry 
turned sharply in a desperate effort to 
escape. The dog also swerved, sped 
past, and leaped at the coyote’s nose. 
The weight of the greyhound’s body 
caused the coyote to turn a complete 
somersault. It lay inert and stunned, 
ready for a bullet. 


Speed—and Courage 


That was my first experience with 
a coursing hound and I was amazed at 
the exhibition of speed and courage. A 
special interest in this type of hunting 

and the history of it—dated from that 
day’s experience. 

Since earliest recorded time men 
have been hunters; and in that sport 
they have always counted on the as- 
sistance of their dogs. There have 
been, of course, changes in the types of 
dogs over the centuries. Most modern 
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gun dogs rely on scent instead of speed 
and have been adapted by selection and 
inbreeding to work the uplands, the 
marshlands, and the brush. 

But, surprisingly, some of the breeds 
which ran by sight, which coursed over 
desert lands unobstructed by woods, 
craggy peaks, fences, or grainfields, 
are still in existence. Some types have 
changed, others have vanished, but a 
few appear today exactly as they were 
shown in ancient sculptures made long 
before the Christian era, long before 
Rome flourished. 

Based on carvings on Egyptian tombs 
and mummified remains, it is generally 
conceded that the saluki (or royal dog 
of Egypt) is one of the most ancient 
and historic of all hunting dogs. This 
breed was the companion of royalty 
and a top performer on the hunt in the 
days when the pyramids were built. 
But there is no recognizable difference 
between a carving of the dog made 
several centuries ago and the salukis 
of today. 

Standing from 2 to 21% ft. high at 
the shoulder, these dors with their long 
muscular legs and supple shoulders 
and hips are built for stamina and 
speed. The coat is smooth and silky; 
there is a pronounced feathering on the 
ears and underside of the tail. Since 
the breed was distributed over a vast 
area covering Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 
Persia, there was bound to be a certain 
diversity of type. But the variations 
were not so much in physical conforma- 
tion as in standards of size and amount 
of feathering. 

Speed is the principal asset of the 
saluki, and he depends more on keen 
eyesight than on what scenting powers 
he possesses. The Egyptians used the 
dogs principally in the coursing of 





In olden days—while noble huntsmen cheered them on—coursers outran, and often killed. the game 
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cottontail flashes from cover, you'll 
generally find it’s the hound with that 
extra edge of eagerness who's first on 
the line and last to quit. 

Whether gun dog, retriever, or 
hound, your dog’s breeding and train- 
ing pay off highest it feathers or fur 


and fun when he’s hunted in keen con- 


dition . .. condition you can only build 


through wise care, regular exercise, 
and balanced feeding. 

Rich man or poor man, it’s easy to 
make sure your dog gets the well- 
rounded nourishment he needs every 
day in the year. Carefully formulated 
to provide every food essential a dog 
is known to need, Gaines actually costs 
less to feed than any other type of dog 
food. 

So, do as so many sportsmen, breed- 
ers, and other dog owners have done 
for more than 19 years . . . depend on 
Gaines to nourish “every inch” of your 


dog! 


A Product of 
General Foods 


Copyright 1949 by General Foods Corp. 
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EVERY CAN OF 


KEN-L-RATION 


CONTAINS 
LEAN, RED 
MEAT" 


Plus Vitamins and 
Minerals —No Fuss —Just 
Open and Serve 


*If you really love your dog, start 
feeding him Ken-L-Ration right now. 
It is made with fine cuts of lean, red 
meat—U. S. Government inspected 
horse meat, plus every known “‘dog- 
health” vitamin and vital minerals 
dogs need daily. So, for a happy, 
healthy dog with clear, bright eyes 
and a thick, glossy coat, feed Ken-L- 
Ration every day! Get three cans of 
Ken-L-Ration from your grocer or 
dealer now! 











Tested, practical in- 
formation on “How 
to Feed and Care 
for your Dog!” Hu- 
morous cartoon il- 
lustrations by Sam 
Cobean. You'll 
treasure every 
word—enjoy ev- 
ery second! Send 
name and ad- 
dress for your 
Free copy now! 
Ken-L-Ration, Dept. R, 
Box 1721, Chicago 77, 
Illinois. 


Look for this Seal 
on every can! 


KEN-L-RATION 
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gazelles. No one could accuse a gazelle 
of being slow, yet a saluki had no diffi- 
culty overtaking one of these speedy 
antelopes and pulling it down. 

Despite the fact that the salukis were 
widely. distributed, it was not until 
1840—tthousands of years after their 
first appearance in Egypt—that the first 
few were brought to England. And it 
was not until early in this century that 
the breed gained general favor there 
and in America. 

It would be interesting if it were pos- 
sible to show a relationship between the 
saluki and the greyhound, since they 
are so similar in physical conformation 
and hunting proclivities. But the origin 
of the greyhound is as difficult to trace 
as that of the saluki. Both are ob- 
scured in the very distant past. 

The greyhound itself is of such early 
vintage that carvings of the dog were 
found in an Egyptian tomb presumably 
erected about 4000 B.C. Unlike the 





saluki, however, the greyhound was in- 
troduced into Europe by the nobility at 
a comparatively early date—the ninth 
| century. 
| Aside from its ~ecognized ability in 
|the field, the greyhound has a very 
| tractable disposition and an affectionate 
nature. Even under the nervous strain 
of intense training for modern dog- 
| racing tracks, greyhounds rarely show 
| signs of irritation. 

Another type 
similar to the 


of coursing hound, 
greyhound though of 
heavier build and wiry coat, is the 
Scottish deerhound. Whether this su- 
perb strain resulted from the crossing 
|of the greyhound and Irish wolfhounds 
it’s hard to say. But it’s a possibility. 
And it is doubtful that it could have 
descended directly from the Irish wolf- 
| hound, for the lighter frame suggests 
an outcross. 





Many Admirable Traits 


In any case, there have been few 
grander breeds and their worth was 
appreciated long before the age of 
chivalry. Like the greyhound, owner- 


ship of the Scottish deerhound in those | 


early days was limited to the nobility. 

Intelligence and loyalty are perhaps 
the most noteworthy characteristics of 
the Scottish deerhound, 


for human companionship. In its native 
highlands, the dog was used in the 
coursing of deer and was frequently 
hunted alone. They are very powerful; 
one could pull down a 250-lb. stag. 
The deerhounds in this country are 
used particularly in the hunting of 
hares, coyotes, and especially timber 
wolves. A deerhound will weigh from 
85 to 110 lb., and since a timber wolf 
frequently attains a similar weight, the 


is an indication 
courage. 


coursers is the borzoi, or Russian wolf- 
hound. The breed is relatively recent 
and although exact details are not 
known, it undoubtedly was developed in 
the 1600’s by crossing a greyhound 
type imported from the Middle East 
and a native Russian breed. The borzoi 
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Coon and Combination 
Hounds, Fox Hounds, and 
Rabbit Hounds. Cheap. Trial. 
Literature Free. 

| DIXIE KENNELS D9 Herrick, Illinois 











“SKRAM” i a! 


When females are in season. Safe, harmiess. easy 


to use, eliminates the annoyance of howling, 
yowling dogs around the premises. Mating when 
desired. Send $1.00 for bottle postpaid. Satis- 


faction or money back. “Ask your Dealer 
HILL SALES COMPANY 
Dept. M, Waynesburg, Pa. 
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OZARK HOUNDS 


Straight Cooners, $125. Combination Hounds, $75. 
Fox and Deer Hounds, Males, $50; Females, $40. 
Rabbit Hounds, $35 and $40. 
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Ten Day rr jal Money ‘Back Gu rantee 
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Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 


He armiess, Simple, Successful. Was}! f before 
1ating. Satisfaction or money re fu nded. No 
va tape. Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 


bottle, postpaid. No C.O.D. orders please 
Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11, 


312 Stuart St. Boston 16, Massachusetts 

















HUNTERS 


We offer hounds of all types 
and breeds. 
Coon, Combination hounds, 
Fox, Rabbit and Squirrel 
dogs. 
Ten days trial list free. 
HILL-SIDE KENNELS 
SESSER 1, ILLINOIS 








ORIGINAL GOSSETT’S 
Old Fashioned Cold Nosed, 
Bugle Voiced Long Eared 
Black and Tans. 

Breeds finest distinctive coonbred 
and foxbred strains. Trained 
hounds, bred bitches, puppies. 

Colorful catalog 25¢ 
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Bannock. Ohio 
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erous until the early part of the next : 
century when many sportsmen crossed 
their borzois with similar types, such 
: as greyhounds and salukis. The practice 
1 became so widespread that soon it was 
difficult to find a borzoi that conformed 
to the old standard. Not many of the 
dogs brought to America in the late 
1800’s were of the original type. 
There were, however, a few kennels 
in Russia where the strain had been 
preserved and it was from them that 
later importations were made. The 
dogs weigh from 75 to 105 lb. The 
males measure from 28 to 31 in. at the 
shoulder. Bitches are several inches 
smaller and weigh about 20 Ib. less. The 
coat is long, of a silky texture, and in- 
clined to be wavy with a pronounced 
- feathering on the hindquarters and tail. 
They have strength and speed, and can 


withstand extremely cold weather. ! ! 

Borzois were originally used for wolf G dby ch | G db | 

hunting in the forests of Siberia and 00 € it 00 ye ca. 

the sport, as described to me by a Rus- With & th 

sian who had participated, is most in- { ergeants ats — it can e! 
teresting. An extensive area in the 


“a forest known to be the habitat of He gives so much, and asks so little. It’s a good idea to check up 


wolves, was selected. Lots would then now and then and sort of balance th sre! One w is to hav f 
. : ow ant and sort < alance > score! > Way Is ave sé 
; be drawn for certain stands in the path . mig ae ae eee eee Se eae eee 


of the drive and the hunters would take quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products always on hand to help 
up their posts, each man armed with a keep him in fine fettle. There’s one for almost every canine trouble. 
sharp, long-bladed dagger, and with Science and research create these products—veterinarians test them 
three borzois on leash. thoroughly. Behind each one is 74 years’ devotion to dogs. Keep the 
The beaters would then begin the following items on hand. You'll find them at your drug or pet store. 
drive with shouts, blowing of horns, and 
— other noises calculated to start the 
= wolves. Since the quarry generally ran 
S well ahead of the line of beaters, hunt- FOR THAT ITCHING SKIN irritation sometimes called “summer eczema,” 
ers on their stands had to keep a con- soothing Sergeant’s Skin Balm brings quick, healing relief. 
- stant lookout for the wolf. The instant 
is, one was seen slinking through the tim- FREE: The most important things you need fo know fo 
el ber, the hunter slipped the leashes, and give your dog the care he deserves. Ask for your 
the hounds took up the chase free copy of Sergeant's Dog Book at drug or pet store. 
gpl Or write Sergeant's, Rich d 20, Va. 
After the dogs closed in on the wolf ’ peaeephg . 
there was a snarling, snapping melee 


and, at that point, the hunter entered 

the battle. His job was to slip in and Sergeants: DOG CARE PRODUCTS 
kill the wolf with his dagger. 

) After listening to this description of 
the hunt, I asked the Russian why the 
| dogs weren't permitted to finish off the 
wolf. 

He replied that it was purely a ques- 
tion of safeguarding the dogs. A wolf, 
he said, is such a savage fighter it 
might kill the valuable borzois. 


Pe 








FOR FLEAS—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA* Soap for the bath—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder dusted on regularly between baths. Both kill and repel fleas. 


*@®@Polk Miller Products Corporation, 
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Did you get the limit 
last season? Buy from 
a man _ who $$ started 


hunting and training dogs when he was 15 years old. 
Every dog sold on trial. Dogs of the hunting breeds. 


COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, 
SQUIRREL, FOX, RABBIT 


TEN DAYS TRIAL — PRICES REASONABLE 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 


J. N. Ryan Kennel, Murray, Kentucky 














Sport of the Past—and Future 


I contrasted this sport with our own 
methods of hunting with borzois—a 
very popular pastime in America, es- 


The following toge emer with pictene, was somes in a tetter from one of my 


many customers. De picture of me and any dog I ordered 

Be a P . fr you ar ) Here ome of the ‘ft ir I caught since I have had him, I sure 
pecially in the West. The quarry is jack think ce a I named him REX. 1 |} ught 34 mink since I have had this dog I 
have order a from you besides the possums. Sc oT will say again thanks for picking him for me. 


rabbits, coyotes, and timber wolves. On 
several such hunts in the Southwest | — 










































I've seen borzois severely mauled by | 

timber wolves after the speedy dogs | TWO VALUES For an Doe 
: had brought the animal to bay. In each | $3.90" HAIR Seen - 

case a well-aimed bullet ended the ps i Pg oo 

battle. Prepaid = ular teeth | 

Every time I participate in an excit- — / 

ing hunt behind fleet coursers I think OSTER ELECTRIC “et 
a (perhaps a bit romantically) that this , CLIPPER 
— is a sport which has attracted men for sa) shockiess) and. vi- ee rr 
— centuries. Of course there are modern Va Prin pga Postage (lre 2 oe eee 

variations, and terrain and quarry are | J Btades sharpened & returned Litre $1.00 | | N E M A 
different. But it’s the same sport, and | na pal ce gli ll patient | WORM CAPSULES 

it’s not By chance that it has endured. | I Mio; meas santo tems. Sen’ on DEPENDABLE 

It will continue as long as men are KUMFORT MFG. CO. @ FREE! Send for illustrated, helpful worm booklet. 
T lured to the chase—which, I suppose, Dept. 08 79 Sudbury St., Boston, Massachusetts PARKE DAVIS & CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
" will be forever.—C. Blackburn Miller. DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAV > 
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“BEST REWARD A 
DOG EVER HAD!" 





A crunchy 
MILK-BONE 
DOG BISCUIT 
“work well done’— 
field. Ideal ration on 
hunting trips— needs no preparation. 
Chewing-good, MILK-BONE DOG BIS- 
CUIT provides a super-satisfying meal! 
Baked for easy digestion. Economical 
because it’s 
trated. Take some on 
your next trip! 

MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
contains nutrients your 
needs: Vitamins A, Bi, 
and E. Meat Meal .. . Fish 


Liver Oil.. Fa sro 
Whole Wheat F eameuned by > 


Flour... Min- 
- Good Housekeeping 
erals... Milk. © toy om 
45 aoveanrsto ™ 


wr means 


at home or in the 


concent- 











BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


P"Sicionat wiocult Co, Dene Low PRE 


g National Biscuit Co Dept L-8 4 
B 444 W. 15th St.. New York 11, N. Yio MPLE 5 
B send me free MILK-BONE DOG BASQDYT. Also § 
8B Booklet: ‘“‘How to Care for and Peed Dox 1 
. (Please print, Paste coupop*on pe urd if g 
you wish.) + 

' . <i , 
g Name \ a saiesuncigeetnianae ’ 
. Address oer att a.) isaedesaidicuetnsnies Ta 
City and St ern” ie 

H * This offer good in United States only & 
eae eee eee eee! 















"Fleas Don’t 

Bother Me 
I’m Dusted with 
PULVEX DDT’ 







. KILLS FLEAS 
. KEEPS "EM OFF 





50 YEAR OLD PROVED FORMULA OF 
A FAMOUS DOG BREEDER 


DOG-TONE TABS 


GUARANTEED to safely protect any 
healthy dog or pup against distemper 
—without ‘‘shots’’—without shock. 


HICKORY'S 


3 or 4 tablets weekly will keep your dog in perfect 
condition— germ free—disease free— 
worm free. Fast relief for sick dogs. 
Clears up distemper symptoms lke 


BY MAIL 


BOX | 


magic. Thousands of dogs success- 
fully treated. Satisfaction or money 
back. Order a box today. Mickory 
le tories, inc., Addison, Mich. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


OF 50 
_POSTPAID 
















KILLS TICKS! 


IN THE HOME 
IN THE KENNEL 
Rids completely. Keeps dogs tick-, 
louse-, and flea-free. Safe, non- 
toxic, guaranteed. $1.50 at your 
dog shop or direct. Parasite con- 
trol booklet free. 
©. TILDEN LABS., ST. PETERSBURG, 
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Not Too Young to Work 


Question: My Brittany spaniel will be 9% 
months old by the time pheasant season rollS& 
around. I’ve been training him to retrieve dum- 
mies, but do you think he will still be too young 
to retrieve live pheasants when the season 
opens?—R. A. Seem, Kans. 
dog will be suffi- 


Answer: I believe your 


ciently mature to hunt by the time the season 


opens. And since you have been training him, I 
don’t think he will have any difficulty retrieving 


| live birds.—C. B. M. 








Sheds Excessively 


Question: We have a 3-year-old pointer who 


| is in good health, although he sheds something 


awful. We keep him indoors all the time and 
bathe him often, but nothing seems to help. 
What do you suggest?—Mrs. J. Farrell, On- 
tario. 


Answer: 
doors all the time and bathing him often is pre- 
cisely what is causing him to shed so heavily. 

Frequent bathing tends to dry out the natural 
oils of the skin, with the result that the hair 
becomes dry and brittle and falls out. 

Give the dog plenty of exercise in the open 
air. This will stimulate his circulation which, 
in turn, will keep his coat in good condition. 
And instead of bathing him so often, brush his 
hair frequently with a fairly stiff-bristled brush. 
This should stop his shedding.—C. B. M. 


A Grand Dog 


Question: What kind of game will a beagle 
hunt, and how does his speed compare to that 
of a redbone hound? Will a beagle work well in 
mountain country?—George B. Powell, Tex. 


Answer: Beagles are used primarily for 
hunting rabbits. Being shorter in the legs they 
are not as fast as a redbone—but then, speed is 
not essential in rabbit hunting. 

You will find a beagle a grand dog; he’ll hunt 
in the mountains as well as on lower ground. I 
have known some of this breed to qualify ex- 
ceptionally well on foxes, especially the gray 
fox.—C. B. M. 


Cure for an Egg Thief 


Question: How can I cure my dog of sucking 
eggs? Around here eggs cost 59 cents a dozen, 
and this habit my dog has acquired is costing 
me plenty.—Bernard Long, Wis. 


Answer: Make a thick paste of flour and 
water (or use ordinary library paste), sprinkle 
it heavily with red pepper, smear it on the shells 
of a few eggs, and then place the eggs where 


I believe that keeping your dog in- | 





He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle wx = 


Stops Barking and neigh- 

bors’ complaints. Easy on” 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50 

Send for FREE Catalog 






f 


APs. 














the dog can get at them. A few hot licks of this | 


sizzling concoction, 
his taste for eggs.—C. B. M 


Brittany for Upland Game 


Question: How do Brittany spaniels compare 
with English setters in hunting upland birds? 
Is the training of a Brittany similar to that of 
a setter?—Willard Lane, N. C. 


Answer: For field work, the training of a 
Brittany is identical to that of an English 
setter. The only difference between the breeds 
is that the Brittany is slower—which is to be 
expected, considering the respective heights of 
the dogs. A Brittany, however, can do anything 
a setter can do, given enough time.—C. B. 


and your dog will soon lose 


WARNER'S PROD. CO. “Dept. L, Baidwinsville,N.Y. 


"RESULTS 


gf4 


are Phenomenal! 


Say OUTDOOR LIFE Restocking 
and Dog & Kennel advertisers! 


THIS ADVERTISER* (A BREEDER) 
GETS BACK $500 MONTHLY ON 
HIS 1” AD! 


“We .receive on an average of 100 re- 
plies per month on the 1” ad we run 
with you. Our returns run as high as 








10% in sales to inquiries. This is phe- 
nomenal, considering the fairly large 
amount each sale amounts to—averag- 
ing $50.” 


THIS ADVERTISER* (A GAME FOOD 
RAISER) GETS BACK ALMOST 
$200 MONTHLY 


“We have advertised in OUTDOOR 
LIFE for twenty-five years. During 
1948, we received 134 orders from your 
publication, totalling $2,200.46.” 


THIS ADVERTISER* COULD NOT BE 
WITHOUT AN AD IN OUTDOOR LIFE! 


“TI have been advertising in OUTDOOR 
LIFE approximately 15 years. I will 
say that you have one of the best maga- 
zines of its kind being published today. 
As I am in the business of selling hunt- 
ing dogs, I would not want to be with- 
out an ad in OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


*names on request 


OUTDOOR LIFE CAN DO THE SAME 
MONEY-MAKING JOB FOR YOU! 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


 tenthess henteatagairentients tarmac 
io PETE ROVER, Dog & Restocking Dept. 89 
J OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave. - 
t New York 10, N. Y. 
§ Check one: i 
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t |} Restocking Adv. , 
' Yes, Pete, I'd like to advert in OUT- i 
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order form to | 
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FUR FARMS 
GAME BREEDERS 
RESTOCKING 


HAMSTERS! 





@ For FUN and PROFIT, 
raise and sel] prolific Golden 
Syrian Hamsters. Friendly. en- 
tertaining. clean and odorless 
Fine ‘‘apartment-size’’ pets. 
Sell laboratories, pet shops. 
Send for FREE BOOK or en- 
close $5 for book and pair 
Fine hobby or business (full 
or part time.) Start NOW! 


AZALEA CITY HAMSTERY 
1573 Forrest St., Mobile 18, Ala. 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 










atural Foods will bring and hold 
large numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing ground. Several 
fast growing kinds for immediate 


planting that will make duck food by 

the opening of the shooting season. 

f Wild Rice, Wild Celery and many 
) others adapted to all climates and waters, 
i f described in free illustrated book. Write, 
1% describe area, receive expert planting ad- 


vice and book, Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist. 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES, P, GO. Box 371-8, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals. Look like 
Toy Bears. Ideal Pets. Everyone 
wants them. Laboratories and pet 
shops use thousands. Clean, odor- 






less. Raise anywhere. Profitable 
and pleasant pastime or business 
Send name and address for big 


free picture book before you buy 


MOBILE HAMSTERY, 1303 Brown St., Mobile 19, Ala. 


$ TOCK_YOU 


° REAM: CRAPPIE 
OAse Tordy fingerling from 


elect brood stock Bred to live ae 

and FIGHT! Live delivery quardy ped, 
ress station in . rite, 

for PRICE and INFORMATION NOW 


JIM REEVE 





NM EET 


AKES/ 
SZ. 





<p * 
LIVE 
JA DELIVERY 


CALHOUN " GUARANTEED 
fc] fe] Tc rN 








Squab Book Free 


Squab meat easily and cheaply raised for food. If 
you sell, you get POULTRY TOPS for this poultry. 
Eaten or marketed ONLY 25 days old. Write today 
low prices. 


for big free book, good food starter. 
easy methods for profits. new sales 
Opportunities. success accounts 
written by money-making breeders 
in every State. RICE FARM, 429 
HM. Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 















T ii ick- 

PLANT NOW - Terras, Qustoree'ne 
DUCK THIS FALL! Duck’s Meats, 

Duck Millet, etc. Full line. 
GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 

Order Now For Fall Sowing and Save! 

5 YEARS’ SUCCESS! ‘‘1896-1949.”" De- 

scribe Place. Advice, Folder FREE. 


TERRELL’S Ps.cce— Mot conan 


















RAIS © ale Oe ie ae 
ANGORAS WORLO'S MOST PROFITABLE 


HOBBY. SMALL AMOUNT OF 

SPACE IN BACKYARD..... NO 

EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 
FREE /NFORMATION 


WILSON’S “carro”: 


GET RESULTS AFIELD! 


How experts hold, lead and fol- 
low through. How to develop 
natural shooting instincts. How 
to hunt waterfowl, woodcock, 
quail and grouse. Valuable ta- 
bles and illustrations. 96 pages. 
Only 35c! Address Dept. 89. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 FourthAve.,New York 10,N.Y. 
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THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR DOG 


by Dr. JAMES R. KINNEY 


* * * * * * 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer personally all 
letters from readers regarding their dogs’ 
health. It 
writing him that serious illnesses cannot be 


should be remembered when 





treated successfully by a person unable to | 


| examine the dog. In such instances, a local 


| animal 





| beef. 


veterinarian should be consulted at once. 


In Case of Poisoning 


Question: What should be done for a dog 
that has been poisoned by strychnine or arsenic? 
—WN. A. Benton, Minn. 


Answer: 
poisoned, 


If a dog is suspected of having been 
his stomach should be emptied 


tard water can also be used. 

The animal should be taken to a veterinarian 
immediately. Milk and white of egg should be 
given. 

In the event of strychnine poisoning, if the 
has started to have convulsions, rush 
him to the nearest local physician who will be 
able to give him morphine or some other seda- 
tive until a veterinarian can treat him.—J. R. K 


Spaying at Age Three 


Question: My 3-year-old cocker spaniel has 
had two litters of pups. Would it hurt her to be 
Spayed now, or is this inadvisable at her age? — 
Mrs. Fred Rossin, Mich. 


Answer: You may have your dog spayed if 
you wish. The fact that she has been bred should 
have no ill effect. Nor will her age matter 
Many dogs are spayed when they are older than 
she.—J. R. K. 


After Distemper Strikes 


Question: Our recently died of 


temper. 
ting another dog?—Robert Russell, N.Y. 


pup 


Answer: To avoid the possibility of your 
next dog picking up distemper, clean the prem- 
ises thoroughly and discard any articles the 
first dog used. Then wait a few months before 
obtaining another animal.—J. R. K. 


Watering Eyes 


Question: I have a young retriever and every 
morning I find that her eyes are filled with 
white matter at the corners. Her right eye also 
runs a good deal. How can I cure this?—Glenn 
McFrederick, Idaho. 


Answer: Bathe the eyes with a warm 2 per- 
cent boric-acid solution twice a day, and follow 
this with one drop of 5 percent argyrol. Dis- 
continue the argyrol after a few days. Each 
night apply a 1 percent yellow mercuric oxide 
ointment in and around the eyes. 

One tbsp. of cod-liver oil should be added 
daily to the diet, which should consist of rare 
stale whole-wheat bread, cooked vege- 
tables, milk, cereal, and a raw or soft-boiled egg 


| three or four times a week.—J. R. K. 


im- | 
mediately if possible. Table salt placed at the | 
back of the tongue will induce vomiting. Mus- | 


dis- | 
How long should we wait before get- | 
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Raise HAMSTERS 


for Cash and Amusement 


The new wonder animals from Syria... 
often called Toy Bears. Such delightful pets 
that everyone wants them. Laboratories 
need thousands. Clean, odorless, can be 
raised anywhere. Profitable and interest- 
ing. Send for big FREE picture 
book. Most complete manual 
ever published on successful 
breeding and raising of Ham- 
sters — prepared by world’s 
largest and most successful 
Hamstery—also will be sent 
FREE with first order for Ham- 
sters. Write today for your 
free booklet and learn more 
about raising Hamsters for 
cash and amusement. 


GULF HAMSTERY 


1548 Basil Street, Mobile, Alabama 











MINK ‘25° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 
duced during past 10 years. 
Siiverblu, Black Cross 
Blue Frost & White Mink 
Priced on request 
Book “‘Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N.Y. 








\ RINGNECK PHEASANTS 








Greater band return has 
been proved from hardy, 
field-ranched birds. We 
ranch our pheasants on 
620 acres with food 
and cover conditions 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed with each shipment. Don't 
delay. Order im- 
mediately, Write, wire or call 
FOX RIVER VALLEY GAME FARMS, INC. 
R.R. 2-K KAUKAUNA, WIS. Phone 6-4069 


comparable to the wild. 


your requirements 


















INTEREST You? 


IT is easily possible to earn $400 to 
$500 a month raising ANGORA RAB- 
BITS. No experience required. Wool 
brings top price. Plenty markets. 
Write today for Free information, 
prices & where to sell. 


°S RABBITRY 




















. « « Fishing, 





Vacationing, Hunting 
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FLASH! as 
ane is terrific at 
mew camp i150 
onites north. Our own 


plane will fly you in. 


Many prize Muskies and other 
fish are taken each year at our 
6 Wilderness Camps. May, early 
June and October are best for 
Lake Trout. Muskies, Bass, Wall- 
eyes and Tiger Pike are plentiful 
through season. Big Game and duck 
hunting. New camp right in_ the 
heart of best Moose and Bear 
country. Imperative reservations be 
made early. Write today for illus- 
trated folder and co: plete details. 


Crreen’s Camps 


; NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO, CAN. 
WY: OF THE WOODS 


























329PIDINININININY 
“Back of Beyond” ¥ 
Virgin Territory 
Safely Away from All Civilization 


LACS A LA CROIX—MENTON 
FISHING AND HUNTING CLUB 


Northmost camp in northeast Quebec 


KE 


day via air from New York direct to camp (4 
hours, 45 minutes flying) or automobile or railroad 
to Chicoutimi and 45 minutes via air or 212 days 
canoe and portage to camp 

Completely equipped club house and eight log cot 


tages--shower baths and flush toilet French-Cana 


dian guides and chef. Best food obtainable. 165 
square mile preserve. 65 miles northeast Chicoutimi. 


RECORD SPECKLED TROUT 
Moose Season October 1 to 23, 


(Nine bull moose killed last season) 
Member Quebec Outfitters Association 
FOR RESERVATIONS 
DARGAN & CO., INC. 
110 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-0670 


beitecnterdhtetartethtandeceadit 


\NAPIN(G—. 


CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontario 
Located on Beautiful Onaping Lake 
Reservations now being accepted for early trophy 
fishing. Our Lake Trout are both large and plentiful. 
Brown Trovt, Great Northern Pike and Walleyes 
offer a variety of sport. Muskie and Black Bass 

waters nearby. Speckled Trov!. 

Easy to Reach by Train, Plane, or Automobile, 
yet situated Deep in Ontario's North Woods. 
BOB SMITH, Mer. ?. J. HOLSTEIN 

= # 115 W. Frankfort St. 
a — Columbus, Onio 


Onaping Camp 
Benny, Ont.. Car. 


Rhee tlhe ehhh 
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Au Rabasca Invites You 


@ Every man is a savage at heart, and rare indeed 
is he who at the first warm days of Spring does not 
yearn to cast off the veneer of civilization and hie 
him forth to some secluded spot where he can forget 
the stuffy office and worries it contains. To sleep in 
comfortable camps or in the open under the light of 
the Summer stars, to plunge into the lake in the 
fresh air of the early morning, to scent the welcome 
fragrance of trout and bacon crisping on the coals 





to tramp about the woods in all the comfort of one’s 
most disreputable ‘old clothes, to laze in perfect 
abandon—where is the man or woman to whom 
such life does not present an apipeal? 


In the very heart of the glorious St. Maurice Val- 
ley, with its water-shed of some 17,000 square miles 
lies Au Rabasca, a veritable hunters’ and _fisher- 
men's paradise. 

ARTHUR McKENZIE 


Riviere-aux-Rats Co. Laviolette, P. Q. 
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All Over the Map 


with P. A. PARSONS 


the Yellowstone River, in Yellow- 

4 stone National Park, there was 
until recently an eddy that trapped 
objects entering it. In 1930 a 20-ft. 
log floated round and round in it for 
the entire summer. In 1908 two run- 
away horses fell into eddy, their bodies 
still in harness whirled in it for months, 
were probably carried out by ice the 
following spring. Change in face rock 
of the falls has altered current, caused 
direct flow of water from the plunge 
pool ... Beaver pilgrim. Texas County, 
Mo., beaver was found walking down 


‘\ddy trap. At foot of lower falls of 
4 


| a road about 15 miles from any stream. 





Stringing the warden. Game warden 
in Alliston district, Ontario, found boy 
with string of trout two days before 
season opened. Boy agreed with warden 
that the fish were very fine, told him 
“You oughta see the ones I’ve got 
strung out downstream. Hold these a 
minute while I go get ’em.” Warden 
held trout two hours before he gave 
up hope of boy’s return. 

Muddy-plumb. Natives along Cape 
Fear River, N.C., have own linga to 


| describe water conditions in spring shad 
| run. If water is “muddy-clear,” they 


say, shad run deep; if it’s ‘“‘muddy- 


| plumb,” fish addle out of sight just 





under surface. 

Powerful tobacco. Walt Harvey, Iowa 
conservation warden, tells one on him- 
self. While on patrol in a boat, heard 
shots, apparently fired by law violators. 
Pushed boat into brush, waited. Scooped 
loose tobacco out of his pocket, lighted 
corncob pipe, took deep puffs. Explosion 
shattered pipe. Warden thought he was 
being fired at, dropped to bottom of 
boat. Thought matter over, then solved 
mystery. There had been a .22 caliber 
cartridge in his pocket, which went 
along with the tobacco when he loaded 
his pipe. 

Chicken-bone plug. Sam Willis, bridge 
tender, Morehead City, N.C., while 
gnawing a chicken bone saw a school 
of bluefish passing. He had a rod and 
reel, no lures. Fastened bone to a hook, 
cast out. Strong tide made bone spin 
and whirl. Bluefish struck furiously 
until Willis had caught 72... Brain- 
power plus. Dr. D. Leavitt, Duval Medi- 
cal Center, Jacksonville, Fla., examined 
brain of whale which died in ocean- 
arium at Marineland, Fla., says that a 


whale has more gray matter than a 
human. 

Biggies. Oscar Sanchez, Tampico, 
Mexico, won Tampico Tarpon Rodeo 
championship this year with tarpon 
weighing 185.7 lb. Murray J. Daly, 
Opeongo Forks, Ont., caught last May 
a brook trout weighing 11 Ib. 13 oz. in 
the Spectacle Lakes, near Barry’s Bay, 
Ont. This trout one of the biggest on 
record. Dr. W. J. Cook’s brookie of 
1414 lb., taken in the Nipigon River, 
Ont., 1916, still is tops. Carl Mayhew, 
15 years old, Gardner, Me., captured a 
19-lb. brown trout in Rangeley waters, 
last May. 

War against lawbreakers. Bartender 
of Oakland, Calif., was caught with 23 
larks, one pigeon, six trout, deer meat, 
all out of season or otherwise illegal. 
Fined $450, served 90 days in jail. Three 
Trinity Center, Calif., residents got 
soaked total of $1,250 in fines for pos- 
sessing deer meat out of season. Boy, 
16 years old, caught fishing illegally in 
Waupaca County, Wis., was given a 
month by Judge A. M. Scheller to study 
conservation laws. At end of that time 
will be given examination by Rex Oat- 
man, conservation warden, who caught 
him. If he fails to pass, will appear in 
juvenile court. 

Rare trout. Quebec has fish known 
locally as “red trout,” scientifically as 
salvelinus marstoni. Related to the 
brook trout but with forked tail, red 
belly, and barred body. Considered 
rather rare and confined to club waters, 
recently has been caught in public 
waters. Two were caught in a brook 
near Montfort, Que. . . . Giant spruce. 
A white spruce which tops all previous 
records has recently been found in 
Schoolcraft County, Mich. Tree meas- 
ures 8 ft. 4 in. in circumference 41% ft 
from ground. Tops girth of previous 
record holder in Minnesota. by 9 in. 


Is fishing popular? In 1944 Missouri 
sold 145,475 fishing licenses; 328,232 
licenses in 1948 . . . Too many deer. 
Oversupply of deer so badly damaging 
fruit growing industry in Wisconsin’s 
Bayfield peninsula that growers com- 
plain they’ll soon have to go out of 
business. Test strips of Flagg deer 
yard in Bayfield County showed one 
deer dead of starvation for every 7.64 
acres, which would mean 228 starved 
deer for the 1,740 acres in that yard. 
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Turkey and antelope firsts. Colorado 
has set state's first open season on wild 
turkeys since 1885; first open season 
on antelope since 1946; also a two-deer 
legal individual bag in most areas west 
of the Continental Divide, and a 16-day 
open season on both cow and bull elk 
in most sections where elk hunting is 
permitted. 


Alabama’s Payne Lake 


| “pe some real fishing for bass, blue- 
gills, or perch, go to Payne Lake, 
in the Oakmulgee Division of the Talla- 
dega National Forest in Alabama. This 
110-acre artificial lake in a woodland 
setting is under the administration of 
the U.S. Forest Service, which man- 
ages it for fishing jointly with the state 
Department of Conservation. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service also co-oper- 
ates in this project. Picnicking and 
camping areas are provided, a state 
game warden is stationed there to issue 
permits, rent boats, and see that the 
fish and game laws are observed. Fish- 
ing is good there the year round. 

The lake is in Hale County, 25 miles 
from Centerville, and the same dis- 
tance from Marion—both in Alabama. 
Follow State Highway No. 5 for six 
miles southwest of Centerville, then 
turn west on the gravel road through 
Pondville to the lake. Road signs will 
guide you from the highway. 

There are no special fees except for 
the fishing permit and the rental of 
boats. A permit for one-day’s fishing 
costs 50 cents. Boat rentals are reason- 
able, and the boats are safe. If you wish 
you can bring your own boat and launch 
it at one or another of the launching 
beaches. Outboard motors are not per- 
mitted on this relatively small lake for 
obvious reasons. The nonfishing mem- 
bers of your family can relax on shore 
at the picnic areas where you also can 
cook and enjoy your fresh-caught fish. 
Or, if you have one, you can bring your 
house trailer for a week-end or longer 
and park it on one of the two lake-front 
camping areas. Fishing from shore is 
possible at a number of places, but 
should you try it, better bring along and 
use a chigger repellent. 

In 1947, 2,200 permits were sold, and 
about 6,000 persons visited Payne Lake. 
In 1948 2,400 permits were sold up to 
September 1, and there were an esti- 
mated 7,000 visitors. The revenue from 
permits goes into a co-operative fund, 
and is used by the Forest Service and 
the state to maintain the warden and 
improve the lake by fertilization. The 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service assists 
with technical advice on this. Nobody 
makes any money on the project, but 
the co-operation yields opportunity for 
fishing and outdoor living to all. 

It is impossible to say exactly how 
many fish were taken from the lake last 
season, but many fishermen caught 
their limit. The largest bass taken up 
to this writing was caught by Kelly 
Ragland, Bibb County Road Commis- 
sioner, and it weighed 12 lb. 3 oz. A 
number of 10 and 11-lb. fish have been 
caught, and at least one 12-pounder in 
addition to the one mentioned. A num- 
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is great shotgun country 


Get yours this year...that man-sized bag of duck, 


goose, woodcock, grouse, Hungarian partridge... 


Canada’s marshes and bays, her vast upland areas, 


provide the kind of sport you’ve been promising 


yourself. Big game, too! 
Draw a bead on prize 
trophies in Canada’s 


north woods. 


Now’s the time to organize your 
party, line up your reservations. 
Write for information, naming 
your target, time limit and territory 
preferred, or send the coupon. 


— ee 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 





OTTAWA CANADA 

Please send me information on hunting in 
MARITIME PROVINCES [_] QUEBEC 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES | ONTARIO 

| pritisH oe | 
Name \ yas phaaknintennedibeita 
(PLease ye iT) 

Street & No. t A) 

Town.” State 

013034954 
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Temiskaming, Quebec 
A Sportsman's Camp in the Sugeiee Bush 


iver Valley 


Excell fishi Trout, Lake- 
trout, Northern pine. Walleyes, Bass. 
Accommodations include large log lodge, dining lodge, 
log bungalows. Electricity, running water and toilets 
in every cabin. Boats, guides, motors. Delicious food. 
Experienced staff. Folder. Early reservations necessary. 
Write or wire THOMAS G. LEVIS, proprietor 
TEMISKAMING, QUEBEC, (via North Bay, Ontario) 


Located in the wap Ottawa 


tact 




















post 30 years prove this statement. 
August ond September ore best for 
Muskies; good for Boss and Pike, too. 












Ernie Calvert 


RAINY Rivee - ONTARIO 
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/MIKE AMENT’S 
LODGE & CAMPS 


On Beautiful Little Vermilion Lake 
Near Sioux Lookout, Ontario 


4 

( 

q 

4 

4 
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4 

One Lodge remotely located, main Lodge one mile 4 
from Highway No. 72 American Plan. Individual 4 
cabins to suit the size of your party 4 
4 

4 

q 

4 
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q 

4 

4 
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cuisine 


excellent 
boats, motors, experi- 
lunches provided 
trips through On- 
Airplane 


> 

‘ 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> ~ »omey —_ re 
enced ii uldes shore 

> Complete “outatting for canoe 

7 tarto vast chain of lakes and rivers 

§ virgin lakes arrang 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 
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trips to ad 
Point Blanke ns, 


Mudson Bay Baits and licenses 
stocked 
, complete information—rates and descriptive 


or 
folders, write or wire 
George More, Manager 


MIKE AMENT’S LODGE & CAMPS 
P. ©. BOX 69, SIOUX LOOKOUT, ONTARIO 
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RENT A JOHNSON OUT- 


BOARD FOR ONTARIO FUN 


% 2% H.P. Twins $10. per week 
*% 5 H.P. Twins $12. per week 
% Larger sizes also available 
* Write for reservations 

* Free fishing information 


Authorized Johnson Sea-Horse 
Sales and Service 


A. E. BROWN MOTORS LTD. 


61 Main St. Toronto (East) Ontario 


ber of fine catches of bream and white 
perch have been reported. 

Whether you’re an Alabama resident 
or not, you'll find Payne Lake worth 
while. Luther E. Snipes, a state warden, 
Rout 1, Moundville, Ala., can give you 
further details. Vic MacNaughton, Dis- 
trict Forest Ranger, in the County 
Building, Centerville, will give you local 
directions and useful pointers. Snipes, 
the resident warden at the lake, lives in 
the brown house on the hill. He will sell 
you your permit, and start you off 
right. 

They’re all friendly out Payne Lake 
way, and you'll like ‘em. But most of 
all you'll like the fishing.—Winton H. 
Reinsmith. 


Kansas Strip Pits 


peng fishing is found in the strip 
pits of the coal-mining districts of 
Kansas. This is particularly true of 
the region around Pittsburg, in Craw- 
ford County, in the southeastern part 
of the state. 

For the past 25 years thousands of 
acres of the state’s best farmlands have 
been mined for coal. This mining is 
mostly done by immense steam shovels, 
operated on the surface. The steam 
shovels have left hundreds of bodies of | 
water, both large and small. In these 
are largemouth bass, crappies, bluegills, 
and catfish. 

It is not unusual for a 10-lb. bass to} 
be taken, or a catfish weighing 25 Ib. 
However, the average bass weighs from 
2 to 4 lb., and crappies run % to 1 Ib., 
though specimens of the latter often go | 
up to 4 Ib. 

The Crawford County State Park is | 
4 miles north of Pittsburg. It covers 
640 acres and within it are about 25 
strip pits. You can get all the fishing 
you could wish right within the park, 





any direction and find other pits less 
frequented.—_J. W. Black. 


An Oregon River 


he Santiam River rises far up in the | 
mighty Cascade Range, having its 
beginnings in pure mountain lakes and | 
in glaciers, and finally emerging into 
the Willamette Valley in Oregon, to 
form the boundary between Marion and | 
Linn Counties. 
The Little North Fork joins the main 
river at Mehama, while the larger South 
Fork flows in at a point between Green’s 
Bridge and Jefferson. From there the 
river proceeds to join the quieter Willa- | 
mette at a point a short distance above | 














AMP 
HAMPLAIN 


And the Great North—Via Air Outpost Camps 
GEESE AND DUCKS 





Blue Geese, Canada Geese, Blacks, Pin-Tails, Green 
Heads. Ducks Galore. 

Then fly to this exclusive area at the mouth of the 
Albany River on James Bay. Reservations accepted now 
for flights commencing Sept 18 Parties of 4 & 5 
preferred 


LEN HUGHES TROUT MILLS, ONTARIO 
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| Buena Vista Ferry. 

In bygone years men drove logs down 
her troubled waters to the mills at | 
Salem, and at high water some river 
captains brought sternwheel boats up 
as far as Jefferson for a load of wheat 
or other grain. Today, except for some 
minor power and irrigation diversions, | 
the river is undisturbed, and provides a | 
home for cutthroat and rainbow trout, 
and a spawning ground for the salmon. 

The more timid fishermen fish it from 
the shore; the more adventurous in 
small boats, which are carried on 
trailers and drifted down with oars for | 
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A VACATION IN THE WILDERNESS 
MISTASSINI_ LAKE 
HUNTING - FISHING - CANOE TRIPS 


In the untouched hunting ground 
of the Northern CREE 


For information 


BOREAL AIRWAYS LTD Longueuil, Quebec 











CAMP OHIO 


Nipissing Ontario Canada 
BASS — PICKEREL — PIKE — MUSKIE 


Located on South River, twenty minutes by motor to 
Nipissing Bay. Deep river fishing when lake is rough. An 
ideal place for family vacation. Housekeeping cottages, 2 
bedrooms, kitchen, screened porch, $25 per week. Drilled 
well and electricity. All supplies near. Good roads to 
camp. Boats—motors—guides. For reservations write 


Harry Tippens, Camp Ohio, Nipissing, Ont. 














SHANNON LAKE LODGE 


MANIWAKI—QUEBEC 
Fishermen's Wececa™ 
Home of noted Quebec Northern Pike and Wall-eyes. Trout 
in adjacent streams. Comfortable cabins with main lodge 


French-Canadian meals unexcelled. Competent bi-lingual 
guides. Canoes and boats on rental. Mail enquiries to: 


SHANNON LAKE LODGE—MANIWAKI QUE 
_ Reference: —Central Hotel— Maniwek i 





WHITE DEER LODGE 


(55 miles from Ottawa) 


25 lakes around the Lodge, 4,000 acres, 10 lake club pre- 
serve, new territory, plenty of speckled trout, black bass 
Walleye, Northern Pike. Cozy bungalows, well-equipped. 
Outpost camps for wildnerness trips. Good roads to door, 
hunting for deer, moose, birds. Early reservations advis 

able. Write: Manager, White Deer P. 0., Quebec, Canada. 





though you may drive a few miles in |— 


WESTER’S CAMPS 


| eae Trout, over 5 pounds —— i. Lake Trout, 


eat Northerns, Wall-eyes some Small Mouth 
Bis ack Bass. 10 private trout lakes. 

@10 House ‘keeping A-1 Camps, blankets linen, stoves, 
wood, ice, ice box, coo a outfit, 12 t electricity 
and spring water in each camp 

” BO ete ~~ Guides. 60 Boats, = Canoes 

@ Food st . Bas, oi 5 outpost camps on od trout 
w ate rs. ‘ pproved by Sportsmen’s R ea 

ep arties Pr g for 6 day trip, all included ‘specially or- 
ganized. First class dining room service to g Ss only 

Write—R. WESTER, Prop 
LAC DU CERF, LABELLE COUNTY, QUEBEC 


FISHING AND HUNTING | 


DUNLOP LODGE 


VIRGIN LAKES 
Ten lakes to fish from—Trout, Walleyes. 
25 miles from Algoma Mills, Ont. by air. 
For information write 


E. VEZEAU, Blind River, Ont., Box 55 








CLUB PANACHE HOMAMO CLUB 
TRENCHE & WINDIGO CLUB 
Lake St. John District--Northern Quebec 
Three separate hunting and fishing reserves: a total of 
600 square miles sampeas and best fishing and hunt 


ing re serves in in Quebe 

Lake Trout—WNorthern 

" Pike—Moose—Bear—Partr: rtridge— Ducks —Geese 

Newly opened HOMAMO CLUB territory northeast of 
Lake St. John offers best speckled trout fishing in 
Canada. By ‘plane from Roberva y Boulevard Tal 
bot from Quebec or Canadian National Rys from 
Montreal or Quebec. 











Illustrated folder and references. Write or wire— 
J. LEONCE HAMEL & SON, Roberval, Que., Canada 
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{SANDY POINT CAMP: 


Fish and relax at our newly opened camp 


* WALLEYE—TROUT—NORTHERN | 


y New boats. excellent guides on a chain of crystal § 
clear lakes. May we help you enjoy your vacation? 


Seserge $. Higgins, Sandy Point Camp, Dyment, Ontario § 
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| VISIT CANADA .......} 


’ beautiful scenery, the most beautiful spot in ‘the 
} neighborhood of the famous Seignorial Club 
} where black bass is abundant in a fourteen-mile 
i lake. and fishing. boating and swimming can be 
b enjoyed as well as hunting. Excellent Cuisine 
> Moderate prices. For reservations write to Mr 
> Lamer. 6933 St. Denis Street. Montreal. Canada 
\p OF telephone TAlon n 87 152 or GRavelle 4659 
res 
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guidance, occasionally with an outboard | 
motor. ie 
- ° p | From Jefferson down the river is| 
ATTEN TION q<-220002-="4 | comparatively simple to navigate. From | 
i MOOSE -HUNTERS—FISHERMEN ! | Mehama down it is quite possible for a 
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Good Fishing in September and Octob 








— current and rock. These boats are like reservations necessary. 
: PARADISE CAMPS, located some 190 dories except that the stern comes to a Write or wire Archie LaBrosse, Prop. 
miles rth of Inte tional] Falls, Minnesota, on vir : . : : share « 
my iahes 2 Saat tenia. whe * itasien "hake quick point, ideal in the surf Ww he re a mannan SORT CUTS GAmABA 
Trout, Walleyes and Great Northern Pike abound. and fast reverse is needed, but not so good 
where Big Game Hunting is unsurpassed. has first class / : 
lodge accommodations, American Plan, to offer you for the river where the sharp stern will |}————— 
aay Hees ar, Ses & ee slice right through an exposed rock in 
PARADISE CAMPS os co Aineed vam a - 
Guthelt.. Gateste, Guncte stead o be — “ as — a ore se VACATION IN THE WILDERNESS 
even a true dory stern. However, with x 
| cient a little additional care in handling, they CAMP STANLEY 
— are quite satisfactory, in fact far supe- pp ge gg 
. TRULY VIRGIN — yes = i ___ FISH - HUNT - AND BE LAZY 
{ . rior to the usual equipment used. Excellent Sresties and. Lake be fishing. Clean. 
~ r Tr YT comfortable camp oo a seople recommenc oO 
- FISHING & HUNTING A small double spinner with a trailing thelr ee aaa TAmaeY 
MISSISSAGI LODG E hook, baited with either chub meat or Mile 71, A.C. R. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can. 
; garden worms, is the usual method of 
t ONTARIO taking the fish. We have tried flies, both __ a 
il Inquire: P.O. Box 2013 Columbus 16, Ohio wet and dry, and only occasionally with 
“ raeni —_- -_ success. I do not say that the Santiam 
trout cannot be taken consistently with MOOSE HUNTERS! 
, ] . 
— HARRY JOHNS a fly, for I believe they can be, but have We offer you good moose hunting right around 
5 _ c r sec 7 our ranch. Last Fall, 2 bulls together killed %4 
MINNITAKI LODGE CAMPS not yet found the secret 7 - mi. from the house. Only a day's drive north of 
eos, diecainaiinn! Riltias. Give: aie dla Whitin in hak Orca Our standard procedure is to cruise Seattle. Good roads right into the ranch. Season 
Ce ter aren nternd aed creat Haters bie, | | With bow pointed downstream when in| | °>** Octebes ©. Wises ce mite hes Revervetions. 
Muskie and Bass. Camera ht unting for Moose, Deer tl le s t h 1 1 k > " 
Bear, Reaver and other wild 1 Housekeeping cabins ne ¢ eep, quie oles, anc to e€ p the JACK P. PARK 
a only; Boats, Motors and Guides: Licenses issued. spinner reasonably close to the boat.| | 7° “© "ovs* > 
( P. O. Box 332 Sioux Lookout, Ontario, Canada One of the principal mistakes made by 








| | A new fishing and hunting area will be opened in 

7 NORTHERN QUEBEC 

sc Fishing parties will be accepted after August Ist. ; 
Moose season opens October ist. Just one hour or 

§ the railway and you will be in the finest fishing and 





g hunting district in Quebec. a | the expert has any business to try it. Located Directly on North Channel 
GREIMOOSE—BEAR—PARTRIDGE : _Our own equipment for use on the MUSKIES aiuing =, “a. wie 
8 FRANK SIGOUIN Kapitachuan Club, Bourmont, Quebec # TIVEr 1S not ideal for the purpose as our WALLEYES span cabins. Good roads 
Sees ee ee Ree ee boats were built for the rough waters . yi say ne ae —— — 
of the open ocean and bay, rather than G. N. PIKE etent Guides. Boats, 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN——— 
































“Lac Bouchette 


FISH AND GAME RESERVE 


MEMBERS OF THE OUTFITTERS ASSOCIATION 


s with hot 


Reserve: 185 sq. miles, 100 Main Camp: 17 roon 
lakes, 11 camps on best s an at 
for fishing nd 














reasonably skilled boatman with good 
equipment; but above Mehama none but 


those who do not catch fish in this river 
is to let out too much line. 

In the rapids the boat is reversed, 
and held against the current so that the 
flow will work the spinner satisfactorily. 


|PINE BEACH 


On Famous French River 


Lots of BASS ait and tackle. Early 



























































BURRITT’S BAY LODGE 


Georgian Bay, Britt, Ontario, Canada 














a Speckled | kPa ; ida i 2 Here the oarsman must watch the drift Excellent Walleyes, Bass, Pike and Muskie Fishing 
y lent Canadiar and 1 ' ar ) ¢ 1 avni He . . ‘ om fo le ; . 
Ee, ee ae ee ae anata | oe his boat, avoid snags, rocks, and Comf rrable Cabins . Home-style Meals 
ut Main Camp other obstructions anchored in the Innerspring Mattresses Guides and Boats 
Booklet enue ey a LAVOIE, > phone 107 i ieee ge ; : e Shower Rooms and Plumbing Facilities 
:. Lac Po, Lake St J he 9g ~ Que. Canada st ream. In the rushing current any Ol For ftoider and Reservations, Write or Wire 
“ a — —_— these will cause trouble, ranging from a 
- mere spill to a boat held solidly and 
‘ ee : 
Bates’ Log Cabin Camps | smashed to kindling. 
Aport by themselves on peaceful Northland Lake Swirls and cross currents are to be ATTE \T 10N BIG HUNTERS! 
shores. No crowds. No noise. Virgin fishing for treated with respect. Their power is it GAME | ADS 
TROUT, PIKE, PICKEREL, BASS | such as to hold or spin a boat. It is| For best chance for a full bag, come to this little- 
Photograph Moose, Deer, Bears, Beavers } canta > P : = : ; Known hunting grounc 
“ Cance ervless. Nevechncping cables. Good Feed. necessary at all times to have the boat GRIZZLY, BIG HORNS, MOOSE, CARIBOU 
r Wire, phone, or write BATES CAMPS } sufficiently under way so that it will GOATS, TIMBER WOLVES 
aie Box 2, Metagama via C.P.R., N. Ontario : “ M - . 21 day hunt, horseback, best of guides. References. 
= bd : sn carry through without being held or Complete information first letter. Transportation to 
. , s and from station. You’l be proud of your trophies 
5 << spun. If a stretch of water is too rough | (ivan here! Write 








——eitiesl, Bons Camp 


Located on Crow Lake in the Heart pon: 2A 
the Famous Lake of the Woods District 


EXCELLENT LAKE TROUT—SMALLMOUTH 
BASS—MUSKIE AND WALLEYE FISHING 
IN CROW AND ADJACENT LAKES 


For reservations write 








to make this possible, it must be 
avoided. 

It is folly to attempt to cut diagonally 
from a current to an eddy or vice 
versa. A boat certainly will be spun or 
thrown about if you do. You should 


work the boat parallel with the rip 


JACK RAY BEAVER LODGE Alberta, Canada 
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E. A. Tyne Crow Lake P. O., Ont., Canada between the two, sideslip into the rip, 
a — ——____— — then sideslip out the way you wish to * A LASKA * 
le go. Only experience can teach naviga- Valuable information for newcomers, 








MUSKIES—BASS—TROUT—WALLEYES 
NORTHERNS—MOOSE—DEER—BEAR 











Make Your Reservations Now, 
For That Fall Hunting Trip. 


| Deer—Bear—Grouse—Ducks 


For Information and Rates, Write or Wire 


ANDERSON’S CAMP 


on Abram Lake 


Sioux Lookout Ontario Canada 
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tion in such water, however. 
You should provide yourself with a 


hole in the river, lying below a snarling 
eddy. Once I was pulling the boat while 
my friend, Leo Walton, an officer in the 
Navy, was fly fishing from the stern. 
I was working the boat down the hole. 
My friend cast his fly out into the 
raging, almost white, water, and a dark 
green form arose, looking like a green 
log in the rushing stream, made a slash 


visitors and prospective homesteaders. 
itive little booklet gives homesteading in- 
yrmation about travel over the Alaska High- 








r ° way ir and crops grown in the itabl 
' le ndin net In the lower Santiam the regions for eM ee huncine ian ishing. information 
Birch Lake & Vermilion Lake a tatitied : " ; for the out-door minded, places of interest to see in 
} Very best of fishing, food, equipment, guides fish are large for the most part, ranging | Alaska. and general eatormation a rn yo 

C4 motors, etc. American Plan at both camps. Birch : ¢ if you are Sanh ed in aska. or planning to come 
if Lake camp can be reached only by plane. 100 | |UP to 20 in., and are too big to be) vw Alas ven aims “Service: Box “1373 Anchorage, 
4 PULLAR'S LODGES & CAMPS. Hud Ontari horsed into the boat. Alaska and booklet will be mailed you prompily. 

‘ udson, Ontario , ‘ 

of . There is a large but far from quiet a fae 
roe 





AMERICA’S TOP TROPHY! 


KODIAK BEAR 


Now booking Fall hunts to new hunting 
territory on Kodiak Island. 
For information wire or airmail 
B. M. POLAND, Guide & Outfitter 
Box 1128 Kodiak, Alaska 
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BIG 
JIM POND CAMPS 


TROUT—TOGUE—LANDLOCK SALMON 

in the Famous Dead River Region 
GooD ——e in August and Sep- 
tember! Lar leasant log cabins at 
waters edge. Lodge and Central Dining 
Room. Wholesome home -cooked 
fare. Friendly and informal. 
Trustworthy guides. 
Reasonable rates. 
For folder and reservations. 


Otho N. Record, Prop. 
Eustis, Maine 
(Tel. 16- s) 








N ICATOUS LAKE 
MAINE WOODS SUMMER VACATION 


FISHING, SWIMMING, BOATING, HIKING 
EXCELLENT MEALS—PRIVATE LOG CABINS 
$7.00 per day—American Plan 
FOR RESERVATIONS WRITE 
F. H. LEWIS—Nicatous Lodge—Burlington, Maine 








WONDERFUL 


FISHING @ FOOD e@ FUN 


DEER FARM CAMPS 


Ponds and streams to delight a fisherman’s heart 
Scenery unexcelled--a mountain paradise! Modern 
clean, individual cabins—comfortable beds. The food? 
Oh brother! Ay that home-made pie! Rates only 
86.00 to &S8 sO ver day 410.00 to $55.00 per week 


s 
including meals Write for booklet 


E. S. WINTER 7 Birch Road Kingfield, Me. 
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} Fibeband. 
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DEER——-GROUSE 
§ Individual Log Cabins. Main Lodge & Dining Service. 
§ Guides—Boats— Motors—Licenses 


>» Mr. & Mrs. H. E. Plante, Managing Owners 
> FIRST CONNECTICUT LAKE PITTSBURG, N. H. 4 


Lt tt 


FISH ING Hotel Wachapreague 


OCEAN & INLAND =| ““"namreague, Va. 
CHANNELS 


Channel Bass, Weaks 
a 
Season: May 1-Oct. 1 varieties. 


other salt water 
Mrs. A. H. G. Mears & D. H. Saatityp. Co-Managers 
























ON) ee RUISING OU TFITS RENTED 
ONLAKE GEORGE. 
CAMP °iecxnos. pree 
fonts Tater. cots, isons “aes: 
grate, etc. Send 


for folder ‘‘O"' 
$30. fer Schone 


CRAIG. WALKER CO. soiton Landing.W.¥. 

























In All Florida — No Place Like This! 











On beautiful Lake Pierce. Cool and rest- 
ful. Excellent Bass and Perch Fishing. 
Swimming & boating. Near Bok Tower 
& Cypress Gardens. 


LOW SUMMER RATES 


HOTEL BONAIRE, Lake Wales, Florida 








BEST FISHING IN YEARS 


The average Guy who likes to swap yarns without 
some professional spoiling his act will enjoy the good 
fellowship at Pinehaven. Salmon & Bass until Sept. 
30th. Partridge Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th. Deer Oct. 2Iist 
to Nov. 30th. Open season on Bear, Bobcat and Fox 
Cabins on shore— Main Lodge— Dining Hall. American 
Plan. Aug. rates $55 weekly. Fall rates, $40. Local 
guides available but not required. Tel. at Lodge 
AWAY FROM but IN TOUCH WITH the world. Write 


PINEHAVEN CAMPS Canton 20, Maine 








a FOR FISH 
PERRY sy FOR FooD 
FOR COMFORT 
FAMOUS 


PIERCE POND CAMPS 
6% Miles Off Main Road 
TROUT —SALMON 


BOOKLET CARATUNK, ME. 
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at the fly, and sank back into the hole. 

I held the boat, another cast followed, 
there was a smashing strike, and the 
monster was hooked. He rushed down- 
stream while I desperately tried to 
follow. He was on for only a few 
moments, then the line went slack. The 
hook had pulled out. I have taken many 
trout, including rainbows that looked 
like salmon. Hundreds have been taken 
from my boat, yet I believe that was the 
largest trout I have ever seen. 

Like most fishing streams, the San- 
tiam is neither constant nor reliable. 
A friend and I have fished the river for 
more than a mile, through some of its 
choicest water, without a strike. Then, 
near where an eddy broke the surface, 
we each hooked a fine trout at the 
same time. Homer Smith Jr., a Salem 
sportsman, and I fished the river all one 
morning with oniy two fish caught. 
After lunch the fish were willing to 
bite everywhere, and by evening we had 
a fine basketful. When we think we have 
solved the secret of taking these fish, 
our next drift down the river proves us 
wrong. 

The Santiam, particularly in its upper 
waters, is not surpassed scenically by 
any other stream. Why it hasn't the 
popularity of the Rogue or McKenzie, 
I cannot say. Perhaps for lack of pub- 
licity —E. L. Crawford. 


Sea-run Cutthroats 


hen the morning fog lies low and 

chilly in the river valleys of the 
Puget Sound area of Washington, dur- 
ing the early fall, up the streams come 
heavy, scrappy, migratory trout with a 
slash of red at their throats. September 
is the time when these fish abandon salt 
water and take to the rivers that flow 
into the ocean or Puget Sound. 

Taken on any tackle, the sea-run 
cutthroat is a fighter. He’ll take salmon 
eggs greedily. Spinners work fine on 
many of the larger specimens. As for 
fiies, this fish prefers the brighter pat- 
terns of wet flies, cast and fished deep, 
or trolled behind a slowly moving boat. 
He goes for any fly with red and yellow 
in combination. The Yellow Hammer, 
Conway Special, and other steelhead 
patterns in sizes 6 and 8 are consistent 
takers. 

At the mouths of the larger streams 
such as the Skagit and Stillaguamish, 
you will do best from a boat, as bank 
fishing is limited to a few holes known 
for their productiveness. The best fish- 
ing days are cool, foggy, overcast, or 
even rainy, but water levels seem to af- 
fect these trout very little. 

Farther upstream the fish favor shel- 
tered spots of slack water, and holes 
off the main current. A place where 
a jumble of driftwood has caught, or 
one that is so overhung with brush as 
to make fishing virtually impossible, is 
the logical spot in which to find cut- 
throats. This trout is seldom a top- 
water fighter, but is very adept at 
wrapping leaders around snags. 

Not so heavy as the steelhead, nor 
so spectacular, the sea-run cutthroat is 
worth trying for, and will put up a fine 
fight on anyone’s line.—Alan C. Pratt. 
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Idakho’s 


BAR X VACATION RANCH 


Located on the door step of the Salmon River 
Primitive Area. We offer a Complete Outdoor 
Vacation for Sportsmen!—Our specialties 
Middle Fork of the Salmon River 
BOAT TRIPS 


River, Lake and Stream 


TROUT FISHING 


DEER, ELK AND BEAR HUNTING 


Write or wire for additional information 
or reservations 


BAR X VACATION RANCH 





Rt. 5, Box 147 


| 


FORNEY IDAHO 
Hunting at its best with the 
Lee Brothers and their inter- 


L l 0 N nationally famous packs of big 
game hounds who will trail 
and tree, or bring to bay, for 


you the above mentioned var- 
mints. Guides of wide experi- 
ence in the U.S. and foreign 
countries. Write, or wire 

E. E. LEE AND BROS. 


Tucson, Arizona 





: LeT 
GRAND RESORT AIRWAYS 


PLAN YOUR VACATION 


Travel in comfort by air to the best 


FISHING, HUNTING and VACATIONING 


Camps in the U.S., Canada and Alaska. 
Write today for reservations. 


E. WATERS FAIRVIEW, OKLAHOMA 











yong USKIES—Bass 


—_ now fo r late summer and fall fishing on HIGH 
AKE, one of the finest MUSKY lakes in the heart of 
Wise onsin’s most famous MUSKY region 
Modern cabins with fireplaces and oil heaters, rus 
tic dining room and exceptionally fine and generous 
meals. Reasonable rates. American Plan only. Write: 
Dick Streit, FOREST LODGE 
Star Route, Land O'Lakes, Wis. 
Tel. Boulder Junction 30 











Idaho Primitive Area 


We're located in the headwaters of the MIDDLI 


FORK OF THE SALMON RIVER. Reached by pack 
trail only. Hundreds of miles of streams that have 
the best in Trout, Steelhead & Salmon Fishing 
Numberless high altitude lakes. Excellent Deer 
Bear, Elk, etc. hunting. Mountain Sheep & Goat in 


season. Completely equipped for your perfect pack 
trip. Reservation requirec 


KEN’S CAMPS, FORNEY, IDAHO /? 


HELLROARING WILDERNESS AREA 

Sept. 15th to October 15th 
GALLATIN RIVER HEADWATERS 

October 15 to November 15 

TENT CAMPS IN EACH AREA 
PACK TRIPS—TROUT FISHING 
Annual Yellowstone Park Trail Ride 
Aug. 3rd to Aug. 12th 


DAN BIGELOW & BOB MURPHY SA52}"5%- 
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Tries SUPERIOR-QUETICO 


WILDERNESS LAKE REGION 
Complete outfit $3.50 a day with Grum- 
man Aluminum canoe, light weight 
tents. Food, your choice (We have sug- 
gested food lists) extra. Also Strictly 
modern lodge accommodations, Ameri- 
can Plan at our Basswood Lake Lodge. 
For Maps and rates write— 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Ely, Minnesota 








Big Game Hunting 
ELK - DEER - BEAR - MOOSE 


®@ Good fishing, too. Excellent location 
adjoining National Forest. Attractive 
lodge and cabins. Write Frank Dew, 


FLYING A RANCH 


— PINEDALE, WYOMING 
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Classified ads $.65 per word per insertion, payable in advance. 
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Minimum ad 14 words. White 


space—$3.50 a line. Closing date for the October issue (on sale September 26) is August 16. 





1 ARMS & AMMUNITION 


CHECKERING Tools—Hand Filed. Set of three—Check- 
er, Border and Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 
line set $2.75; 18 or 20 line $3.50. Postpaid. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users, sold past 15 years. Free Cata- 
log Warner Products Co.. Dept. L, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


5000 BARGAINS, Modern Antique Firearms, Binocu- 
lars, War Relics. Catalog 40c. Smith Gunshop. 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 


NEW Guns, Winchester-Remington-Savage-Browning. 














Scopes Weaver-Lyman-Unertl, Taylor's, Denman, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

MODERN Gun Shop. ‘‘Canada’s Gun House.”’ Lists 25c 
_coin, 3006 Danforth Ave., Toronto. Ont., Canada. 





GUNS, 500 new and used. No list. Write wants ex- 
actly. Beikirch's, 755 Winton, Rochester, 


FIREARMS— (Collectors, shooters). Free accessories 
list. Large illustrated catalog $1. James Serven, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


SEND 10c for list 100 New and Used Guns, Shells, 
Cartridges. Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE List! Please let us know your needs in Fire- 
arms. Adrien Grenier, No. Grosvenordale, Conn. 


CLOSING-Out Sale—Big Game and Varmint rifles. 
i eeen at Cost. Free list. Ratliff, Hillyard, 
Washington. 


AMMUNITION advice from a specialist The fall season 

is drawing near, Don’t wait until the last minute to 
place your orders, At the present time, we have, for 
immediate delivery, a complete and fresh stock of 
over 325 types of Factory Loaded cartridges for prac- 
tically all kinds of American and foreign rifles. pistols 
and shotguns. This is the largest variety offered by 
any firm in America and the prices are the lowest au- 
thorized by the manufacturers. Prompt service, orders 
shipped on day of receipt. Send 3c stamp for new 
8-page list. Philip Jay Medicus, Dept. E-8, 18 Fletcher 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


BLUING-Plating. Gunsmithing. Restocking. 
pearl-ivory grips. Gunreblu, Biltmore 4, N. C 


FLEX-Rod. It’s new! It’s different! Every hunter needs 

one. Carry in your pocket. Push through barrel of 
any rifle or shotgun from breech to remove water— 
snow—dirt. One size fits all bores. $1.00 postpaid. 
Corriell’s Gadget Shop, Summerville, Ore. 


NEW “Guns! Marlin 336C 30/30 $61.45, Savage 325 

30/30 Repeater $42.95, Stevens 87 .22 auto 
$29.95, Ithaca 37 Pump $83.50, Free money-saving 
Catalog Guns and Sporting Goods! Woodland Sports, 
Box H-468, Woodland Hills, California. 


NEW Belgian Browning Automatic Shotguns 12-16 
Gauge $108.80. Also New and Used Deer Rifles. 


Lansing Lewis, Bloomsdale, Missouri. 


REMINGTON Woodsman Rifle. Mode! 81D. Alaskan all 
weather sight. Private sale. Lawrence Cole, North 
Topeka, Kansas. Route 5. 


REBARRELING in all popular Calibers. Bolt Altera- 
tions. Enfield Conversions. Ben's Gun Shop, Pleasant 


Gap, Pennsylvania. 


CONVERSION Work—.30-06 to .300 Magnum, $20. 

32-40 to .32 Special $10. 7.7 Jap to .300 Savage 
$15. Guns for sale. Free list. Orahood Gun Shop, 
Ordway, Colorado. 


HUNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats, 125 
different calibers. List ten cents. Custom Loading 
Service, 283 Mastick, San Bruno, Calif. 

















Stag- 
Cc. 














"30-06 U. S. 1917 ENFIELD, bolt action, repeating 
rifles, good bores, as issued or with military 07 
cut to sporter length. $39.50; $5 deposit on C.O 

Ww Joseph O'Connor, Baker, Oregon. 


8 SHOT Repeater Slingshot! New designed aluminum 
Pro Model, precision balance, greatest accuracy: 
Hunt small game. Enjoy silent practice, form clubs. 


Circular free. Artcrafts, Box Q191, Hamden, Conn. 
SINGLE Set triggers pamphlet free. Miller Single 


_Trigger Mfg. Co., Millersburg, Pa. 











FOR Sale—New Winchester model 70 30/06 $110.00, 
Savage Model 99 300 caliber $97.00. Kibler Hwd. 
Co., Chanute, Kansas. 


DISTRIBUTOR for Doering Match ‘Bullets, Expert Bar- 

rel Work and Custom Loading. Have some fine 
Wasps and Zipper Rifles made up. Tripletts Custom 
Loads, Cimarron, New Mexico. 


GUARANTEED Prompt Installation service on Weav er, 
Lyman, Unert] & Texan Scopes with Redfield, 
G & H, Echo, Buehler, Pachmayr, Stith & Weaver 
mounts. 3-5 days average on scopes & mounts, 1-2 
days on mounting metallic sights—Trades considered 
—Huge stocks of Redfield 70 & 102 and Lyman 48s, 
etc. Reference: National Rifle Ass’n or Dun & Brad- 
street. Badger Shooters Supply, Box 386, Owen, Wisc. 


STEVENS 325 Bolt carbines, 30-30 new $40.00. Pre- 
paid. Beikirch’s, 755 Winton, Rochester, New York. 


2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


190 PAGE profusely illustrated catalog crammed with 
antique and modern pistol, sword, dagger, etc. values 
sent on receipt of 50c. Robert Abels, K860 Lexington 
Ave., New York 21. a Ss 
BEDFORD'S ‘‘Gun Trader,’’ New London, Ohio. An- 
tique—modern. Selfaddressed, stamped, long enve- 
lope. Wgmt: Over Unders, foreign .22 autos, rarities. 


3 ARMS EQUIPMENT 





























REDUCED Price on Barrel Blanks for Gunsmiths; sen- 
sational new scope mount available shortly. Send for 
complete list. P. O. Ackley, Trinidad, Colorado 


4 BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 


BINOCULAR Sun Filters, U. S. Navy “snap- on type, 
Eliminates glare, $1.00 pair, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Bushnell, 675-8 South Lafayette, Los Angeles 5 


TELESCOPES, Binoculars. Microscopes—big bargain 
catalog free. Brownscope Company, 24 West 45th 


Street. New York. 


= Binoculars—Finest U. 











S. Gov't, optics. Huge 
50mm Coated objectives, Less than — price: 7x50 
mm, $79.50; 10 x 50mm, $89.50: Omm, 
$92.50 plus tax, prepaid. Literature on ~ eS. Du- 


Maurier Binoculars Mfrs., Dept. 15A, Elmira, N.Y 
“LENSES: Binocular, camera, etc., cleaned, repol- 
ished, recemented, duplicated, coated. Complete 


binocular repair. Prompt service. Workmanship guar- 
anteed. Gould Lens Service, 26-B, Franklin Avenue. 
Binghamton, New York. 


BINOCULARS Repaired and hardcoated to Navy toler- 
ances. Cases available, Free estimate. Free list of re- 
conditioned binoculars. Send 25c for our American 
Rifleman reprint—How to choose, use and check a bin- 
ocular. Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 3. N. Y 


“HOW To Select Your Binoculars” Free Booklet. Write 
Today! Bushnell Importers, 675-8 South Lafayette, 


Los Angeles 5. 





5 SIGHTS & SCOPES 


LEE ' Tackhole Dot, the original Center Dot reticule for 
"scope sights. Used by foremost scope sight manufac- 
turers as factory equipment. Choice of over forty 
thousand big game hunters, target and vermin shoot- 
ers. Will improve your shooting. sromeT installed 
your G4, G6 $7: J2, J4, K2, K4, K6, 330-440, 1X $8; 
Alaskan, Challenger, Texan, Noske, standard Hensoldt 
and Zeiss $12.50. New scopes with Lee Dot. prompt 
shipment: G4 $16.75; G6 $19 J2 $30.50, J4 
$35.50, K 2.5 $45.50, K4 $53. 80. Ske $56.50; Texan 
$62.50. Alaskan $72.50, Challenger $97.50 
$65.00, K1 $42.00, Unertl Hawk $62.00. Weaver 
Stith, Redfield, Echo mounts. Argus spotting scopes 
Free illustrated folder and price list. T. K. Lee, P. O. 

Box 2123, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 


KODIAK Scope Mount. No drilling or tapping. “In- 
stantly attach, detach. Use peepsight. New inven- 
tion. Price $20.00. Miller Arms Laboratory, King- 
wood, Poughkeepsie, New York. 











NEW Guns Immediate Delivery—Now. 
#721—30-06, 270 $79.95, 300 Magnum $89.95. 
Remington 722 300 Savage, 257 $74.95. Remington 
81 Automatic 300, 30, 35 $129.95. Remington 141 
Pump 30, 32, 35 $104.95. Winchester 94 Carbine 
30-30, 32 Special $62.45. Winchester 64 rifle 30-30, 
$82.95. Winchester 71-348 $91.10. Winchester 70 
270, 30-06, ¥ Hornet $109.50. Savage 99 250-3000 
or 300 $96.45. Browning. Remington, Winchester 
Ithaca, sevens Shotguns. All gauges in stock. 10% 
deposit will hold any gun until October 1st. Postpaid. 
Send money order or check. a s Sporting Goods 
Company, 100 Genesee St., Utica, 


LIST Free! Firearms, Scopes, Smt ‘Stocks. Acces- 
sories, Lowest Prices, Trades. Ted Challingsworth, 
Golden, Colorado. 

25c BRINGS special, illustrated, big bargain catalogue 
of gun and sporting goods values with money saving 


Remington 











“trade-in’’ feature. Write today! (We also buy used 
guns and sporting goods. Give full description, lowest 
price wanted.) Dept. 8E, 


Numrich Arms Company, 
Mamaroneck, > € 

M70-257, $109.50; M721-30-06, $79.95. Trade. Al 
Green, 415 E. Woodbine, Louisville, Kentucky. 


EXCELLENT 30/06 Springfield rifles, year guarantee, 
$55.00. Same, good condition, $35.00. Use our lay- 
away plan. Reppert, W. Conshohocken, Pa 














WANTED—German Military, Sporting Rifles, Shot- 
guns. Describe Fully. J. W. Wright, 7328 Lydia, 
Kansas _City, Missouri. 

‘AMMUNITION”’ Japanese, Newton, 30, M1 ~ Carbine. 


Information list 10c. Brooks Cartridge Reloading, 

488A Cherry, San Bruno, California 

RELOADERS: Dealers: Thousands of Bullets—Cases, 

Primers, Powder in stock: Pacific—B. & M.—Ideal— 

Universal Loading Tools and Dies. Free List. Aurand’s, 
wistown, Pa 


QUALITY Gunsmithing, Rebarreling, “Restocking, Blu- 





ing, etc. Winchester Model 90 Rifles $109.50, 
Model 12 shotguns $84.95. Postpaid. Free List. 
Webber Gun Shop, Junction City, Kansas. 


AUGUST, 1949 


6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 


RABBITS! For tasty Food and Profits. Write for infor- 
mation and Free illustrated Booklet, Dr. Frank 

Baddour, Lebanon 3, Tenn. 

$400 MONTHLY. Raising Angora Rabbits. Good wool 
markets. Details free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark. Ohio 


FERRETS: These slick little hunters have solved many 
rat problems. Let them solve yours and provide fun 
for the whole family. For pictures and details write 
Gilman Marshall, Rose, N. Y. 


if GAME BIRDS 


RINGNECK Pheasants. Fall Delivery. Thousands 
Choice Select Birds at Blonhaven Game Farm, Milton 
Jct. 5, Wisconsin. 


RINGNECK Pheasant for Sale. Immediate and Fall de- 
livery. John A. Gibbons, Hawley, R. D. #1, Pa 


8 FOX & MINK 


MINK: All colors. Free folder gives inside secrets 
feed, care. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 19, Utah 
BLUE Foxes, Unrelated 


Puppies or Proven breeders. 
strains of choice breeders. Envilla Ranch, Havre, 
Montana. 


MINK for early 












































delivery. Complete literature free 








MARINE Conversions for Ford and Jeep Engines. Cata- 
lox 10c. Lehman Manufacturing Company, Dept. L 

Newark 2, N. 

FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3.75 up. 
Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated “Build a 

Boat"’ catalog, 25c. “‘How to Build Boats’’ book 
$1.00. Polywog Houseboat Plans $10.00. Marine Cat- 





alog $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

BOAT Plans: Wood—Steel. Catalog , John B. 3. Clark, 
Yacht Designer, 329L Kenmore, Bay Village, Ohio. 
11 CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


TENTS, war surplus, “all sizes; cots, hammocks. camp- 
ing equipment, canvas covers, fishing & sporting 
a, rope. Morsan, 10-19C 50th Ave., Long Island 
City 

ARMY Clothing, boots, tents, cots, blankets, etc. “List 
free. Martin Kahn, 3461 Third Ave., Bronx, New York. 


COLLAPSIBLE camp stove, oven and fox-hole cot. 

25c in coin for photographs or $4.00 for illustrated 
plans. The Sportsman, 16 Nevada, Colorado 
Springs 2. Colo. 

COMPASS, Aero Magnetic type. 
Autos, planes, boats, 7 % 
Longines pocket compass, 
rimmed, green lensed 





Pioneer manufacturer. 
original AAF cost, $5.95! 

$1.95. livintor's gold 
sunglasses, w/case, $1.95 
Aero Parts Supply, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 
TENTS—25 discount on Umbrella. 


Wall, Scout, 
Children’s Play tents. Canvas, all widths, Sails, Sail- 





cloth. Catalogue OL, Alan-Clarke, 96 Chambers, New 
York City 
13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


16 ENLARGED. Jumbo, oversize deckled prints from 
any 6-8-12-16-20 or 36 exposure roll film developed 
only 35c and this ad Electronically exposed. Enlarge- 
ment coupon free, Skrudland, 6444-AB Diversey, 
Chicago 
ENLARGEMENTS—Glossy or 
8 x 10—50c, 11 x 14—75c. No Charge for Cropping 
Copy Negatives 40c, Deerwood Photo, Sta #1, Box 
#51, Milford, Conn 
397 FREE Renta! Film 
$1.00. Waverlynn Company, 
Street, New York 18, New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHY for pleasure or profit. Learn at home. 
Practical basic training. Long established school. 
Write for free booklet. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 247C, Chicago 5 


SPORTSMEN, professional treatment given to prints 
from your prized negatives, glossy or matte. 5x7— 
30c, 8x10—45c. Sportsphoto, Box 24, Hatboro, Pa. 


14 DOGS & KENNELS 


Wee ee St. Bernards, Newfoundlands. Choicest 

Vatch dogs, companions. Intelligent, easily trained, 
m. reasonable. Stamps for reply. Mrs. Ben Kauf- 
man, Valparaiso, Ind. R3, Phone 601-WX. 


AIREDALE Puppies AKC Reg. $40.00 up. Rex Ken- 


nels, Route 7, Box 500. St. Louis, Mo 


FOR SALE Dogs, Setters and Pointers, 
pases Hounds, shipped for trial. 
. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry. 


oe STANDING Registered—Pups — White 
Sable and White Collies—Also Dalmatian 
Sheckler’s Farms, Nevada, Ohio. 


FOR Sale—Weimaraner Puppies—Males. 


Matte. 5 x 7°—25c, 


Sources. Latest Compilation 
Dept. 1, 436 W. 42nd 








Fox, Coon and 
Stanley Blake, 
Kentucky. 


Collies — 
(Coach). 


“Dam, Rana 


De Fortuna. Sire, Dido Vom Lechsteinhof. Alfred 
Musgnug, R. R., 3, Sidney, Ohio. “ie 
HUNTING Hounds: Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 


ers, Foxhounds, Beagles, Blueticks, Redbones, Black- 
tans, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. List Free. Echo Val- 
ley Kennels, Herrick, Illinois 
ENGLISH setter, Irish setters—Springer, Pointer Pup- 
pies Elg. Males $35.00. females $25.00. Harley Ev- 
erett, Atkinson, Nebraska. 
OORANG Airedales, the all-round dogs are ideal pets, 
companions, protectors for city or country homes. 
Excellent hunters that trail, tree and retrieve from 
land or water. Healthy, registered pups $35.00 up. 
Trained dogs $150.00 up. Shipped on approval. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Sold by mail or advance appoint- 
ment only. Write for particulars. Sportsmen's Service 
6, LaRue, Ohio 
DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. Eligible A.K.C. Guar- 
anteed healthy. $50 either sex. Kane Kennels, 
Leland, Illinois. Re Rie oer an ee 
NORWEGIAN Elkhounds high class registered strains. 
Puppies shipped on approval, Envilla Ranch, Havre, 
Montana. 7 ; : AP ee 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
ers, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 
Illinois. 


15 BEAGLES 


Cc HOICE Beagles & Rabbithounds, Broken Trial. 
pies, nicely marked. Guy Werner, 
Pennsylvania. —_ 
BEAGLE puppies sired by sons of leading field cham- 
pions, LeClair’s Beagles, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, R. 2. 
BEAGLES, A.K.C 











rial, Pup- 
Seven Valleys, 





registered, sired by Fd. Chs. out of 
field winning bitches, Outstanding gun dogs, also a 











Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior E E 2, Wisconsin few started hounds. Priced very reasonable. Trial. 
Kenneth Gehman, 1915 Hanover Ave., Allentown. Pa. 
9 CHINCHILLAS ___~—SC BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly rouse —— 
GENUINE South American. Chinchillas. Limited  ,,4%,,8l80 puppies, fine stock. Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
amount of high quality breeding stock now available —_— —————_——— ——————— 
Healthy, vigorous, prolific, pedigreed and regis‘ered BEAGLE Pups selected proven Field Champion and 
Hawkes Chinchilla Ranch, 912 So. Main, Belen, Gun Dog breeding. Details furnished. Gage Harbor 
N. Mex Kennels, Clay, New York 
10 BOATS & MOTORS 16 POINTERS & SETTERS 
NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver- IRISH Setter pups ~ Various ages. Out of dua] Cham- 
sions, fittings, supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine pion stock. Registered C. Hedges, Room 18, 


Supply, Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan. 


McCleary Hospital, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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From real hunting 


REGISTERED English Pointer pup 
$3 Watertown, 


stock 30.00 each. Palmer Strauss. 
Wisconsin een 
REGISTERED Gordon Setters. All ages. ;. Farm Breed, 
Hunting, Show. Ralph Mace, Sampson Road, Roches- 
ter, N. ae on EA en 
COCKERS— Beautiful “puppies all colors $25.00, fine 
bitches bred to sons of Champions $60.00, papers. 
Bradley, Corning, Kansas 


ENGLISH Pointers. Puppies, started youngsters for 
discriminating sportsmen. They satisfy. Thorquest 
Kennels, Arlington, Wisconsin eee 
PEDIGREED English Setters. Best Bloodlines. All 


_ Ages Cullen, Bound Brook, N. J. Route 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups $35.00 either Sex 





Illustrated Information on Request. Louis DeVet, 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
GERMAN Shorthair Pups $35 Champion Buck 


Schlossgarten at stud Gibson s, 715 Hiram, Wich- 
ita, Kansas ‘ alee 
GERMAN Pointers Champion breeding Pups to bred 
bitches starting at $25.00. English Setters Sport's 
Peerless all registered. Photos. Furcht Kennels, Good- 
ing, Idaho = 
IRISH Setter Puppies: No better bred hunters any- 
where. Litter registered. Loyd Rush, Winterset, lowa. 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training. Grouse, pheasant. 
Excellent references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa 
ENGLISH Setter Puppies $20 & $25 C.O D. One fe- 
male 16 mo. Hunting Stock Eligible. Alva Smith, 
Clearwater, Nebraska 
IMPORTED German Shorthair At Stud 
monthly. $50 up. R. C. Barnes, R. 3, 
Illinois 
POINTERS — Setters — Males — Females — Pheasant — 
Grouse—Quail—Youngsters wel] started—$35.00 to 
$100.00 each. Harvey Satterfield, Princeton, Kentucky. 
GERMAN & ENGLISH Pointer Pups. trained dogs. 
English, Irish, Gordon Setters, Springers, Duck Dogs. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Washington ete meats 
GERMAN Shorthaired Puppies four months old. Sire 


Pups “born 
Springfield, 


Int. Ch. Woldo Golden Mark—Dam Daughet Ch. 
Fritz Schwarenberg. Sold on approval. Vern Dunn, 
Malvern, Iowa 


“6 generation pe digree._ Beau- 


dc ES 
Williamsburg, 


IRISH Setter pups, 





ties. Reasonable. Ethel Schoon, Rt. 2, 
Ohio 
17 HOUNDS 


BASSETT Hounds. Registered puppies from hard hunt- 
ers of proven ability. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. 
FRYE'S Kennels, Finger, Tenn. Offers for Sale coon- 
hounds combination hunters, shipped for trial, ex- 
press paid one way. Write for prices today ane 
WESTERN trained lion, cat and coon hounds; bluetick 
puppies cheap Bert Stone, San Fernando, California. 


COONHOUNDS, Combination Hunters, Foxhounds, 
Rabbithounds; reasonable. Pictures, literature free. 
Trial. Wildwood Kennels, Herrick, Lllinois 

HUNTING Hounds—Blueticks, Redbones, Blacks, Tans, 
Spotted Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Combination 
Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Beck Hound 
Kennels, A-12, Herrick, Illinois 

FOR Sale: High class coonhounds, combination 
hounds, Fox hounds, Rabbit hounds, Beagle hounds, 
Puppies—All Breeds. Free literature and pictures. 
Trial. Short Creek Kennels, Boaz, Ala 

COON, Fox Hunters: I offer fine hunting hounds in 
Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones, Walkers, others. 
Reasonable. Free literature. Okaw River Kennel, 
Cowden, Illinois 


Combination tree hounds, 
High-class Fox hounds, Rabbit dogs and 
Prices reasonable. Free literature 
and Pictures. Trial allowed. Raccoon Mountain Ken- 
nels, Box 268, Albertville, Ala. Dures Thomas, Owner. 
STRAIGHT Cooners—$75. Combination Hounds—$50 
Fox Hounds—$40. Squirrel dogs—$25. Well started 
Coon Hounds $30. Rabbit Hounds—$20. 1 and 2 yr 


FOR Sale: Straight Cooners, 
Birddogs, 


Beagle a specialty 


old Hounds $15 10 days trial. Virgil Hendrix, 
Seligman, Missouri is My 
COONHOUND black and tan pups. “‘PR"’ U.K.C, Reg- 
istered. Henry Jacob, Litchfield, Illinois ae 
OUTSTANDING; Coon, Mink, Fox, Rabbit Hounds. 
Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Square Deal Kennels, 
Petersburg, Indiana 


PLOTT hound pups from outstanding coon and big 
_game hounds. Registered. A. Stegenga, Ionia, Mich. 
BLOODHOUNDS. Registered, Pedigreed, puppies Sired 
by “‘Giralda’s Fiyer’’. Inquiries invited. Fred Robert- 
son, Hornby, Ont., Canada 
COONHOUND Pups, Registered, 
bones. ‘‘Tree Bred."' Jack Annesser, 
Wayne. Michigan 


18 F SPANIELS 
CHAMPION American Water Spaniels, Dachshunds. 


Grown females, pups. Hunting, show bred. Brogden 
Rush Lake, Wisconsin 


Blueticks, and Red- 
6104 Monroe, 





BRITTANY | pups available July. Show and field. Els- 
_worth Sullivan, Ford St.. Swartz Creek, Michigan. 
SPRINGERS and Cockers puppies, started hunters, 
ship approval. Bred bitches. Sprucedale Kennels, 
Duncansville, Pa - - 
SPRINGER Puppies, Champion sired, stylish, smart. 
Charlyle Kennels, 4250 South Ninety-first Street, 
Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 

SPRINGER Spaniels of quality 
in the west. State age, color 
Kesterson'’s Kennels, Skamokawa, 


BRITTANY Pointing Spaniel Pups 


largest and finest lot 
and sex wanted. 
Washington 


Reg. Both Clubs— 





Parents Real Field Dogs. Priced Reasonable. S. D 
Campbell, Junction City, Kansas 2 
BRITTANY Pups sired by field trial winner. Dam a 

bird dog supreme. Valley Britt Kennel, Central 
City, Nebr L 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies—Reg. rugged country 

raised hunting stock. Cherrydale Kennels, Emmits- 

burg, Md . 
BRITTANY Spaniels whelped June 12 Excellent 

breeding. Guaranteed hunters. Dr. J. E. Stuart, 612 
Ramona, Modesto, California 
19 RETRIEVERS 


PUPS of A-1i Field Dog breeding—registere d—that are 
_ guaranteed to please. Kellogg, Junius. S ak 
LABRADORS Registered Puppies. At Stud Labcroft 
Game Boy, Son of Shed of Arden. Keetajean Kennels. 
Keete Mills, Route 1, Lima, Ohio 
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23 DECOYS & CALLS 


WING Fi Flapping Decoys; Ducks, Owls, Crows. Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Decoys. Write, Decoy Factory, Forest 
Park, Illinois. 

GEESE Decoys. Handmade, vg &. realistic goal body, 
on feet. For field and sand bar. Only $28.50 per 
doz.! Free picture. Box 536, Kearney, of 





THE world’s finest Decoys, made of real plastic, light 

tough, durable, look like real Mallards. Real-Lite 
users say they are the best they have ever seen. Real- 
Lite Decoys are not sold through dealers. Write for 
circular and greatly reduced price. Real-Lite Decoy 
Co., 5736-C Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. 


25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


SINKER Molds—For making your own sinkers. Several 
new ones listed for 1949. Free illustrated booklet. 
Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa 
SPINNING Tackle Headquarters! All types Spinning 
rods, reels, some super iures that get the fish. List. 
Sportsmen’ “s Centre, Indiana Orchard, Mass. 
CALIFORNIA—Live Golden _Grubs—New!! Unequalled 
anywhere. on't miss. Keep weeks. Special—200 
postpaid $1.00. Sure-Bite Bait, 22536 Halldale, Tor- 
rance 2, Calif. Dealers wanted. 


RED Wiggler Fish Worms—250—$1.25, 500—$2.25, 
1000—3$4.00, 00—$17.50, 25000—$85.00. Post- 
paid. Lakeview Worm Gardens, Tallassee, Ala 
RAISE Fishworms, Easy, Profitable. Send 25c in coin 
for complete instructions. Huffman’s Worm Ranch, 
Rives Junction, Michigan - 
NEW Illustrated Catalog unusual fishing ‘and hunting 
equipment Free. Woodslore Products, Dept. 83-E, 
Bradley Beach, New Jersey 
LIVE Baits of All Kinds Shipped Anywhere in U.S.A. 
Prompt—Guaranteed Alive. Write For Prices. R & R 
Live Bait Store, 42 E. Rich Street, Columbus 15. Ohio. 























MUSTAD Hooks—100 assorted sixes to eighteens 
$1.00. Fly Rod kit $14.50. Hobson, Chemawa, 
Oregon. 


JOINTED Bamboo fishing poles, brass “ferrules, var- 
nished. 10-15’ 3 sections $2.95. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. J. Blain, Box 2424, Dallas, Texas. 
SINKER Molds—For Making Your Own Sinkers. $1.50 
up. Free Catalog. Ocean City Sinker — CBs. 
Dept. 289, 649 Wilcox Ave., New York 61, N. 
KEEL—Guaranteed to keep line from os 
creases bait action. Send $1.00 for 4. Olson's, Box 
100, Battle Creek, Michigan. —__ et 
MAKE your own Flies and Fishing Rods. Instruction 
Books tell how “Fly Tying,’’ ‘“‘Dictionary,’’ ‘‘Lure 
Making,"’ *‘Rod Making.’’ 10c each. Send 30c for all. 
Illustrated catalog free. Wiltmarth’s, Roosevelt, New 
York . — aga! 
MINNOW Nets and Seines 3c per square foot. Rubber 
air cushions 30c each. Complete landing net with 
handle 60c each. Sample netting, price list, secret 
how to preserve Fish Bait free. Day Bait Co., Dept. 
C, Port Huron, Michigan 
SINKER Molds, Multiple Cavity, Cast Aluminum $1.50 50 
up. Custom molds made to order. See your dealer or 
write E, L. Sweet & Son, Tonawanda, N. Y 
SINKER molds. 
sonable prices 
burgh 19, Penna. a (ts. Peat Bele 
FISH Worms (red) _ packed ‘in Moss. 200 Worms 
$1.00, 500 Worms $2.25 Post Paid. Write for Deal- 
ers Price, Wallis Worm Farm, Murray, Ky 
PERSONALURES for the compleat angler. . Owner's 
Name on every Bait. New weedless idea that beats 


~Rea- 
Pitts- 


Cast aluminum. Several types. 
Skwarko, 2 Seneca Street, 





them all. Has the new glowing Fire Eye. Ideal gift. 
$1.50. Personalures 1, Kalamazoo, Michigan io 
LUMINOUS Lacquer. Glows brilliantly underwater 


paints eyes on 100 Plugs. 


$1.00 bottle 
Gables, 


day-night! 
Gifthouse, Box 4550-LO, Coral 


All colors. 
Florida. AES a a ae ee 
200 REDWORMS or 120 Mealworms (Grubs) —Post- 
paid, Anywhere—$1.00. Dix Dock, R. 1-A, Kent, 
Ohio 


FREE catalog & instructions. Build 
rods. Complete kits $8 up postpaid. 

San Marino, Calif. 

FISHWORM Culture—This book 
Pleasure or Profit’’ gives complete 

postpaid. Tennessee Worm Hatchery, 

Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

FISHERMEN make your own Glass and ‘Bamboo “Rod 
Kits. “68 pieces Plug making Kit $1.10."’ *‘7 Colors 

Touch-up Kit $1.00."" ‘‘Fly Tying Materials.’’ Com- 


your own trout 
Lumbard & Co., 
“Raising Worms For 
details. $1.00 

Box 2650L, 


plete line Fishing Tackle. Free 50 page Catalog. 
Scully Tackle Co., 3436 W. Fifth Ave., Chicago 24, 
Illinois. 


SCOTTIES sells factory shorts and rejects direct to 

users. Send $1.00 for a grab assortment of either 
lures, spinners, nylon. You'll be glad. Scotties, Grand- 
view, Washington. 





26 FLY-TYING 


FL YTIEING— Fishcrafters ABC illustrated chart teaches 
quickly how to tie flies, streamers. Send two dimes. 
Fishcrafters, Box 804, Worcester 1, Mass. 


QUALITY imported and domestic Fly Tying tools s and 
material. Free Catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View, 
New Jersey 
FLY-TYERS! Best 
Perry Lures, 241 Campbell, 
MUSTAD Hooks Fly-Tying Materials 
Fly Dictionary 500 Patterns 50c 
Company, Medford, Oregon 
FLY-TYERS! Imported hooks, tools, 
reasonably. Free Catalog. Rogue River Flies, 
171. Grants Pass. Oregon i 
GANTRON, send us your old favorite lures—plugs, 
spoons, spinners, wobblers, others—and we will 
hand-paint them (one color only) red, yellow, orange 
or green, with genuine fluorescent Gantron Firelacquer 
for 50 cents each. Be sure your return address and 
full amount is included with lures. No C.O.D.’s. Im- 
mediate service—returned posteete. Bennett Millard 
Fishing Tackle, Inc., Deposit 2, 





materials, low prices. Catalog 


West Haven, Conn 


Catalog 10c. 
Cascade Tackle 





priced 
Box 


materials; 


hooks, 


FLY Tying Kit. Contains fastens bucktail, 

tinsel, vise, instructions. $1.00. Craig Dare, Brook- 
lyn 3, New York. 

LIKE to Tie Flies, Streamers? ‘‘Dollar Bill’’ says it’s 
Tops. ABC instructions produce results. Kit includes 
all material necessary Free vise Fishcrafters, 


Worcester 1, Mass 
FLY Makers 1949 Catalog 
3227 Missouri Ave., Dept. C-5, St 


Culver Lures Company, 
Louis 18, Mo. 





r 


FLY Tying Materials. Professiona! quality kits for be 

ginners, no trash or unnecessary feathers. We hay 
good dry fiy hooks. New materials catalog showin 
new prices, 6c in stamps. Sierra Tackle Company 
4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles 32. Calif 


FLY Ty Tying | Materials, Tools. Hooks. Finest quality 











Hooks. 
largest selection. Free 1949 catalog from the lead 
ing firm in this field. E. Hille, Box 269. Williams 
port, Pa ne - ee eee 

WHOLESALE Prices; Fly-Tying Materials and Tools 
1948-49 Catalog. 220 Fly Patterns with Detail« 
Descriptions. 25c cash Colby’s, Rochester, N. H 


TOP Quality Flies—Fishing Tackle. Free Catalog. Jac 
Manchester's Flies, Rt. 1. Helper. Utah 
27 TAXIDERMY 








*, Greenfield Cente 
Two San 


*“*MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’ 
N. Y. Devoted exclusively to Taxidermy 
ple Copies 25c. 








dermy Supplies. Catalog Free. Elwood Compan 
Dept. 35, Omaha 2, Nebraska a ee 
MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete. Game head 
rugs, fish. Larson’s Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc. _ 
BIRDS, fish, animals. Artistic work. Reasonabi 
Francis Inman, 129 Bartlett St.. Poplar Blut 
Missouri. atk é te 
IMPORTED Fish Eyes! Headforms! Supplies! Lifesi 
forms. Panels. Catalogs 5 and 1-P Free! Penn Tax 
dermy, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 

28 TRAPPING 

TRAPPERS’ Hawbakers and Butchers Lures, Bait 


Stretchers, Packbaskets, Snares, Stakes, Steel Tra; 
Etc. Free Supply List. Lorah’s Trappers Supply Hous: 





Dept. 7, R-1, Stevens, Pennsylvania 

29 MISCELLANEOUS 

REPTILE catalog 10c. Bulletin 5c. Pair, hamste 
$2.75. Chameleon 35c. Alligator $2.5¢ Quivi 


Specialties, Topeka 30, Kansas 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Writes, engraves all Metals. $1 : 
Fes Beyer Mfg., 10511-A Springfield. Chicag 
3 


SUNGLASSES—New! Surplus, made for U.S. Nav 

Green, ground glass. With case, $1.10 each, 5 for $ 

postpaid. Philip Jay Medicus, Dept. E8, 18 Fletchs 
Y 





Street, New York 7, N 

PLASTICATED ‘'G.I.’’ Cover Cloths. Waterproof, light 
weight, resistant to oil, paint. 1001 Uses. Abo 
8x8 ft. Use for shipping, machinery, mdse. storage 
auto, furniture cover. Painter’s drop cloth. Groun 
cloth. Cycle, boat, motor and truck cover. Frost, rai 
and clothing protector. Pup tent. Hunting, fishin; 
camping and picnic shelter. Sunshade, farm use, wor 


Send $1.25 check or money order ar 
prepaid. $2.50 for 9x15 size. Discount 
Sax-on, Dept. 450. 3840 Fullertor 


under autos 
we'll ship one 
on quantities 
Chicago 47 


U. S. GOV'T Jobs! Start high as $3,351.00 year. Mer 


Women. Many openings expected. Qualify Now 
secure positions. Be ready for next exams. Wr 
today for Free 40-page book, sample tests. Frank 
Institute, Dept. S-34, Rochester, New Yor 
HIGHEST Cash for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold Teet! 
Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free Ir 
formation. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Government | 
censed. Rose Smelting Company, 29-LS East Mad 
son, Chicago 

STUDY for game warden, fish, park, forestry, patr 


and wildlife conservation service. Details free. Writ 
Delmar Institute, D2, Denver, Colorado 


URANIUM Prospector's Handbook $1. Free tips. Dept 


D, Craft Publishing Co., 601 S. Vermont, Los Ar 
geles 5. Calif 
GINSENG, Goldenseal. 1,000 seeds, $3.00. Hundred 


plants $5.00. Growing-selling instructions include 
F. O. Collins, Viola, lowa 

SAVE 50% on Beautiful 26-Pc. Hi-Lustre goo 
Steel tableware service Retail price $15 TI 


month only $7.95. Rush order to Grant Wentzel ( 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

GINSENG 1,000 seed $2.50, 5,000 
$2.00. Goldenseal 100 plants $4.50. Instructions 
cluded Mrs. J. A Honabarger, Warsaw. Ohio 
WATERWEEDS removed easily ‘and effectively fron 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 


GEIGER counters—strap one on 
time you go hunting or fishing 
Detectron Company. 5637 Cahuenga, 
Calif 

DETECTIVES Earn Big Money 


or more or 





your belt the nex 
Free informati 
No. Hollywoo 


Experience unneces 
Wagons 





sary. Detective Aw? free. Write, r 
125-T West 86th St., - 
SCOTCHLIGHT ae letters and numbers. Ré 
flector Letter Co., 1108—4th Ave. North, Fort 
Dodge. Iowa 

31 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 
ARCHERS—Hunters, Save on direct factory prices 
Catalogue Free—Sheboygan Archery Compar 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 7 
BOWS—Arrows—Quality Archery Equipment. Pop 
prices. Catalog 10c. Illustrated Archery Instruct 
Book 50c. Archery. 617-L So. State. Chicago 5 


32 AUTO TRAILERS 


BUILD Your own trailer! Save money. Have evé 
feature you want! Plans for house, sport, camp 
utility trailers. Catalog describing 9 models 10c 
in Canada and overseas). Jim Dandy, Box 

Wausau. Wisconsin 


34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


ANGLING and hunting books—new, 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service. 
Rancocas, N. J 


36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS wanted. Slot machines, 
Write for profitable wholesale deal 
ing Co., 4958 West Chicago Ave., Dept. 27. 
51, Il 
MAKE Jewelry and Novelties from Sea Shells and F 
Scales! Beautifully photographed home instruct 
course $1.00. Beginner's 6 piece Jewelry Kit $3.‘ 
Highest professional endorsements. Circular Fr 
House Of Gifts. Box 4550-L1, Coral Gables, Flori 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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used and rare. ! 
Box 11 
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. LIFE 





$1.00 brings daily listings of excellent job 


ALASKA! 
opportunities with names and addresses of companies 
hiring, plus booklet on opportunities in Construction, 


Fur Farming, Mining. 
Map included. 
2—18th N.E., 


Fishing, Agriculture, Lumbering 
Government Positions, Homesteading 

Alaskan Opportunities, Dept. OL. 751 
Seattle 5. Washington 

BE Your Own Boss. Metallize baby 
spare time: your own business. H 
Coloma, Wisconsin 

WOULD YOU Pay 3% First $350 Made? Illustrated 
book ‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’’ free! Work 
Home! Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif 


37 HELP WANTED 
“ALASKA—The Last Frontier 


tunities. $1.00 Brings official 
copyrighted report with Fish 


shoes at home 
Schwieger, 





offers unlimited oppor- 
government map. 
and Game rules, listing 


Fishing, Construction, Mining, Aviation companies, 
Homestead and Alaskan Highway information. Alaska 
ys gr a Dept. OL, P. O. Box 883. Hollywood 
28. Calif 





FOREIGN Employment For You. Excellent permanent 


job opportunities for U. S. Citizens. Wages at least 
20% higher, less taxation. lower living costs. Im- 
proved social position. Transportation and housing 


furnished. Choice of climate and location. South and 
Central America, Far East, China, Alaska, Africa. Send 
$1.00 for copyrighted digest showing oil, shipping. 
construction, mining, etc.. companies working and 
hiring. Includes sample application letter, advice on 
wages, tips, etc. World Wide Company, Dept. OF-8, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


INTERESTED In Latin American & Foreign Employ- 





ment? $1.00 brings Copyrighted Foreign Service 
Directory listing firms interested in Oil, Construc- 
tion, Mining, Aviation, Exports & Imports. How- 


When-Where to apply. Hot List of Companies Hiring. 














Global Reports, Dept. OL, P. O. Box 883. Hollywood 
28. Calif 

40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 

FREE Catalog! Beautifully illustrated United States 
Stamps. Packets, Albums, Supplies. Information for 
Beginners, Harrisco, 345 Transit Bidg.. Boston 
FREE Appraisal on your coins If you wish to to buy 
coins, send 5Sc for selling list. Twin City Coin 
Exchange, Room 301. Nissen Bidg., Winston-Salem, 
~~ & 

COMMEMORATIVE $?2 Columbus. ¢ Oregon, Cleve- 
land, $2.00 ea. 80 page Cat 5c. N. Shultz, Salt 
Lake 9, Utah 

41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


LANCASTER, Allwine 


& Rommel. 466 Bowen Bidg.. 
Washington 5, . Registered Patent Attorneys 
Practice before United States Patent Office. Validity 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. Book- 








let and form “Evidence of Conception’’ forwarded 
upon request } 
INVENTORS: When you are satisfied that you have 


invented something of value write me, without obli- 

gation, for information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers 
(Formerly Randolph & Beavers) Registered Patent 
Atty., 930 Columbian Bldg.. Ww ashington Re Cc 


INVENTORS: Without obligation, write for informa- 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secure a 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Regis- 








tered Patent Attorney, 227 Columbian Blidg., Wash- 
ington 1,D.C._ = 
INVENTORS—Send for ‘‘Patent Protection for In- 


ventors’’ which outlines preliminary steps to take in 

applying for patent. Victor J. Evans & Co., 463-J 
Merlin Building, Washington 6, D.C 
INVENTORS— Patent laws encourage the development 
of inventions. Our firm is registered to practice be- 
fore the U. S. Patent Office. Write for further particu- 
lars as to patent protection and procedure and ‘In- 
vention Record’’ form at once. No obligation. Mc- 
Morrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 2046 Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 


42 REAL ESTATE 


SOLD For Taxes. Calif., Oregon, Washington timber. 
grazing, ranch & mining lands. 25c to $3 acre min 














bid. 10c (coin) brin - circulars, photos, maps. Pacific | 


Lands, Box 2350-LX, Hollywood, Calif. 


STROUT’S Farm Catalog! Time and Money-Saver— 
Free! Describes 2790 Bargain Properties—35 States 
Coast-to-Coast. Write Today for your Free Copy! 
Strout Realty, 255-SW-4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y 

20 W. 9th St., Kansas City 6. Mo.. 453 S. Spring. 
Los Angeles 13. Calif. 


FLORIDA Campsites near ar Oc ala National Forest and 

many nice fishable lakes. World’s best bass fishing. 
Wonderful hunting. Safe from Bombs. 21/2 high dry 
acres $275 at $10 monthly. Folder free. W. Vernor, 
DeLand, Florida. 


THE s Sportsman’s “Paradise St. ;. Johns River Valley 
Riverfront Homes, Groves. E. J. TeRonde, Cresent 
City, Florida. 


ONE thousand acres hunting 
the Beaverkill—landing field 
Estate, Callicoon, mn. 8 


FOR Sale 160 acres—highway 50—large set of ‘build- 

ings—about 40 miles from Pickstown—artesian well 
—electric lights—Terms. Harold Murphy, Tyndall, 
So. Dak 


Too Late to Classify _ 


THE finest in imported and domestic spinning equi equip- 
ment. Write for free catalog. Levy’s Inc.—Dept. F, 
6118— 20 Bergenline Ave., West New York, N. J 
SILK- Worm Gut and Drawn Gut Manufactured by 
Rafael Velasco, Murcia, Spain. Stock in New York 
To quantity buyers we offer official price list less 
40% discount. Guaranteed excellent quality. Edward 
Esteve Co.. Inc., 632 Hudson Street, New York City 
Chelsea 2-7169. Brokers protected 











lands with one mile on 
Valleau C. Curtis, Real 





AMMUNITION-Big-Game-100 pre paid 8 M/M art 
ser, 230-06, 270, 30-40—$1 7. 6.5 Jap $16.5 
$17.00. List for stamp. Leon ‘Fishe or, Presidio, any 
BOOKFINDER Clifton, Box 13770OL, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. (Scarce, unusual books, auickly supplied). 
Reasonable. Send wants 

AUGUST, 1949 











Here’s How YOU Can 
Build the Boat You’ve 
Always Wanted! 


NOW you can build the boat you've always 
dreamed of—quickly and at surprisingly low 
cost—with this big new book called BOATS 
ANYONE CAN “BUILD! Here is a book 
that makes it possible for anyone to do a 
bang-up professional job of boat-building 
and it’s all so easy! 


Plans, blueprints and diagrams for more 
than two dozen boats are in this giant volume 
—-everything from a tiny canvas Duck Boat to 
a 19-foot Cruising Sailboat that sleeps 4 per 
sons. You'll find outboards, canoes, skiffs, 
motorboats, runabouts, catboats—every sort of 
boat you might want! What's more, there's a 
wealth of added material for you—a Glossary 
of boating terms, a wonderful Boat Selection 
Chart and plenty more! 


ACCEPT BOOK ON 7-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


You can’t believe what an amazing value this 
book is until you see for yourself! Mail the 
coupon below. SEND NO MONEY! Just 
deposit the low price of only $2.98 and post 
age with mailman when book arrives. Look it 
over 7 days—then, if not delighted, send it 
back and your money will be refunded in full! 
You can’t lose, and you stand to win years of 
vacation pleasure and sport in your own boat. 
Send for your book today! 


r——MAIL THIS COUPON-—— 


| OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 89 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Send Boats Anyone Gan Build. On delivery I'll 
pay mailman low price of $2.98 plus- postage. I 
may return book in 7 days if I wish, and you will 
| refund my money 


OO Special DeLuxe Edition, If you peeten to ex 
| amine book in handsome Marine Blue DeLuxe 
| Binding, 24-karat Gold Stamped, check 


| tion—just $3.48 in all. 


I 
| Name... 


| Address. 
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| City. eee .Zone... .State. 
! oO Check hese fy you remit now and we will pay 
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Same refund guarantee 
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Price is only 50c more than regular Bookstore Edi 
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charges. | 


| all postal 
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FISHERMAN’ s) PARADISE 


Pack into the Idaho wilderness. Best of trout 

fishing in mountain lakes, streams, the Selway 

and Salmon Rivers 

Everything furnished but tackle and sleeping 

bag. $108 per week. Elk hunting in October. 
DICK BLAKELEY 


TWIN MULE SHOE CAMP 


Box 73 Grangeville, Idaho 




















RIO NUECES HUNTING LODGE 


Box 126 Brackittville TEXAS 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
FISHING—HORSEBACK RIDING 
DEER HUNTING NOV. 16—DEC. 31 




















COLORADO 


HUNT DEER—ELK—BEAR 


Am now accepting limited number of reservations at 
my modern hunting lodge in heart of Rocky Mountain 
big-game country. Excellent food, service and facilities. 








Experienced registered Colorado guides. Game cut, 
wrappe d and frozen at lodge. if desired. 25 years hunt- 

1 and —— experience. Mountain trout fishing 
Rest and relax with camera. rod and gun. Desert and 


Mountain scenic trips. Literature upon request 


CHARLIE C. TERRILL, Box 483, Cortez, Colorado 


Big Game Huntin 


Famous Jackson Hole, Wyoming 


ELK, DEER, BEAR, MOOSE, MOUN- 
TAIN SHEEP AND ANTELOPE 


Best of equipment and horses. Write for full 
part ind prices. Licensed Guide & Out- 
tter for 20 year: 


L. L. Imeson, Box 196, Jackson, Wyo. 


* * REAL ESTATE xx 


LOTS $300 :::: 
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TERMS 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic shores 
of beautiful Morro Bay. Enjoy future independence with 
excellent soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boat- 
ing, bathing, ete. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry, Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest invest- 
ment. Free literature. 


RICHARD 8. OTTO. Dept. B, San Luis Obispo, | California 


* *& AFRICA x x 


Tourist and Hunters’ Paradise 


FOUR WEEK DE LUXE TOURS 
3,000 Miles by AIR—RIVER—LAND 


Victoria Falls—Kruger National Park 
Zimbabwe Ruins—Elephant and Big 
Game Hunting—Tiger Fishing (Zambesi) 
inclusive 700 Dollars 
Contact us for all your SAFARI troubles 
Enquiries: “‘SUSSENS SAFARIS" 
62 Commercial House—124 Fox Street 
JOHANNESBURG SOUTH AFRICA 























ZAMBEZI TRAILS 


Beckon You to Hunt 


LION, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, RHINO 


in Mozambique—Africa’'s Big Game Paradise 


Our De-Luxe Safaris operated American style ofter 
the most for your money. Contact U. S. Agents: 


D. W. Clark Assoc., 51 E. 42 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y., MU7-4158 


MOZAMBIQUE SAFARIS, LTDA. 











OUTDOOR LIFE’S GALLERY 
OF NORTH AMERICAN GAME 


Big book—twice the size of this magazine—with life 
stories and lavish natural-color pictures of dozens 
of favorite game birds and animals. Only $5.95! 
Write Outdoor Life, Dept. 89, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, New York. 
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Oonservation Pledge 


1 GIVE MY 
PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 
DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
MY COUNTRY =- ITS SOIL 
AND MINERALS. ITS 
FORESTS. WATERS 
AND WILDLIFE 


This pledge should be recited regularly 
by school children and by all patriotic 
groups to inspire every American to 
save our irreplaceable natural resources 


* 
Safety Works 
Both Ways 


7ith hunting season approach- 
W ing, many warnings will soon 

be sounded against careless 
handling of firearms. These safety 
campaigns are urgently needed, for 
they help keep down the number of 
shooting accidents. Yet, curiously, 
they largely overlook the other side 
of safety—the things a hunter should 
do to guard against the witlessness 
of others. 

However sanely you may hunt, 
however well you may observe the 
rules of proper gun handling, don’t 
forget for a minute that there are 
trigger-happy morons on the loose 
whenever a hunting season is open. 
Some of them are probably in your 
immediate neighborhood. In the in- 
terest of your own health, don't do 
anything to encourage a member of 
this group to take you for a target! 

If you're lost, beware of climbing 
trees to find your bearings. A hunt- 
er, mistaken for a bear, was shot 
out of a treetop last fall. 

Keep your red jacket on, even 
when it’s hot. On a warm afternoon 
last season, a deer hunter stripped 
down to his undershirt and was 
promptly shot by a happy marks- 
man who thought he'd aimed at a 
deer’s flag. 

It isn’t safe to wear any white 
outer garments in the deer woods! 
A couple of seasons ago, a farmer 
went hunting wearing a pair of white 
canvas gloves. He came home with 
a bullet hole through one palm, vic- 
tim of a “flag shooter.” 

Don't be a magnet for hot lead! 
Wear red, stay on the ground, and 
tote no deer on your back. 


Here’s a Way the Elementary Schools 
Can Teach the ABC’s of Conservation 


Southern university has sug- 
gested that conservation can 
be made a part of elementary edu- 
cation by a very simple expedient. 
He urges that school readers be re- 
vised so that, instead of children 
encountering such sentences as “I 
see a hen and the hen is on a nest,” 
they will be taught to read with 
something like “The river washes 
good land down to sea. When the 
land is gone, we can grow no food.” 
It seems to us that this proposal, 
carried through the reading texts of 
all grades, has tremendous possibili- 
ties. The reasons for teaching con- 
servation are certainly as sound as 
for teaching history, civics, or eco- 
nomics. Until we rear a generation 
of Americans that understands what 
our natural resources consist of, ap- 
preciates their importance to our 
prosperity, health, and happiness, 
and knows how to take care of them, 
the future of America cannot be con- 
sidered secure. 
OUTDOOR LIFE took the lead in rec- 
ognizing the need for conservation 


A *southe of the faculty of a 


* 


education, both in and out of schools, 
when, more than three years ago, we 
set out to provide the nation with a 
Conservation Pledge which would 
explain conservation’s meaning and 
point sharply to its urgency. 

America’s Conservation Pledge has 
been the property of the nation since 
1946. Its use in schools is wide and 
ever-increasing. To thousands of 
teachers it has proved its worth as 
a first step toward conservation edu- 
cation—and this first step of intro- 
ducing conservation in a school is 
the hardest. School programs are 
crowded, teachers are overworked, 
and many schools are reluctant to 
add a new subject to an already 
heavy curriculum. 

Yet we must teach conservation or 
face the possibility of bankruptcy in 
natural resources. And we can imag- 
ine no finer way of continuing the 
groundwork being laid by America’s 
Conservation Pledge than the idea 
offered by this progressive educator. 
We commend it to all American 
teachers and to writers and pub- 
lishers of textbooks. 
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Put Pollution Under Federal Control 


tipollution laws, as they exist 
K under state control, are hope- 
lessly futile. With few ex- 
ceptions, every state has at least one 
law which makes pollution illegal; in 
some cases, these laws have been in 
effect for more than 30 years. Yet 
pollution continues to spread every- 
where, as if there were no laws 
against it. 

In most states, pollution control is 
in the hands of state health com- 
missions and even where these oper- 
ate efficiently, they are concerned 
only with human health; many poi- 
sons which don’t affect man will kill 
fish. 

Recently a survey .was made 
among state fish and game depart- 
ments to determine pollution’s ef- 
fect on wildlife. Georgia, the only 
state to offer an estimate, stated that 
its annual loss of fish was at least 
500,000 pounds as a result of water 
pollution from lumber mills, dye 
plants, and mining. In other states, 


the losses may be many times great- 
er, despite antipollution laws. 

State control hasn’t worked be- 
cause it doesn’t take in the whole 
problem and because health agencies 
trying to enforce weak laws have to 
contend with powerful municipali- 
ties, corporations, and local politics. 
A national law, made and enforced 
by the federal government, is urgent- 
ly needed now. 

Getting Congress to pass an air- 
tight, all-round pollution law is no 
simple matter. OUTDOOR LIFE, with 
outstanding sportsmen’s groups, has 
campaigned steadily for such a law 
for years. It will come only when 
the voters, led by sportsmen—the 
persons best informed on the pollu- 
tion crisis—-demand it. 

The pollution problem is no long- 
er just “serious.’”’ Most American 
waters are already polluted, and the 
time is coming—fast—when, unless 
action is taken, the little fishing we 
now have will be gone. 
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National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


FOR 

PLEASANT 

MOMENTS 
BLENDED WHISKEY 


Blended Whiskey. 860 Proof. 
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Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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